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Patterns of pilgrimage 
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DONALD R. HOWARD : 

The Idea of The Canterbury Tales 

403pp. University of California 
P^ess. £9.75. 

Most- of us have thought, In our 
simplicity, that The Canterbury 
Tales is an unfinished work, 
bristling with loose ends and ulry 
with gaps, But Donald Howard has 
taken - Up a position 'simpler still, 
ahhbagh, alsn more complox. He 
has [ventured to approach Chaucer’s 
fragmentary masterpiece on the 
assumption that "the work as pro- 
duced constitutes the definitive 
record of the writor’s iiitenriun", 
and to hypothesize " that it is 
unfinished but complete”. Un-' 
finished, in ths sense that tiiere 
are perhaps some few passages 
unrovised and connections missing ; 
complete, lit. tlie sense that the 
' idea M of the work Is fully realized 
— ? nc L Pffhaps also recoverable : 
evdn if that is hot quite the same 
tiihig -th at Professor Howard believes 
it la bh. Bttf fltdn, - he is eager to 
gdt beyond the tedious abstraction 
of considering dm difficulties of 
historical understanding of medieval 
texts : away from objections that 
post-Hegelian synchronic criticism 
ignores the hermeneutic circle. 

Thera is no arguing with those 
who take this line,)! , 

$uch positivism scarcely makes 
for Interest in the obligatory .metho- 
dojogical skirowsbing that opens T/w 
Idea of The Canterbury Tales. Like 
nwny medieval scHoMia. PiofeSsor 
Howard is theoretically rather 
simple, a formalist after die older 
P f Haven; although it 
should be said that bis hot air bal- 
toon of t synch ronidty is well bal-' 

Sfif-.SS 1 a b “ ketf ul of historical 
scholarship, and an undootrinalre 
readiness . to Introduce ■' biography 
This mixture 

“ e Te fw irony 
and for the words an the folio. In 
stance helps 
j w ^“¥P d , t0 avoid the 

psoudo-blographlcal eyasiona of the 
ji«u k L oom v,ewI * dismisses 

fSSu PMSa>e S ieftovecs from 
.And perhaps 


sS^Sfls 

lOTSo^ egradl quest for the idea 


nf The Canterbury Talcs, no less. 

, Well, the baldness Is pretty much 
justified by its results. Hut for a 
time rliis looks doubtful, while wc 
Hre taken on n long approach 
through an elaborate discussion of 
such matters ns Chaucer’s obscure 
prayer in Troilus that he might 
'make in some comcdye These 
preliminaries partly tend towards 
the conclusion that Chaucer was 
making in The Canterbury Tales a 
single “book about the world", 
which Would ba a comedy, in the 
medieval sense. (A too rigid 
application of the generic definition 
leads to some special pleading, as 
recalcitrant (ales are pushed into 
■TOHk’J Chaucer’s didactic purpose is 
justified by a contrast between his 
secularism and Dante's elevated 
seriousness, and then by another 
chat goes to show him as more 
moral than "moral Gower". We 
may not agree that Chaucer’s way 
of teaching is necessarily better 
than Gower's (he may Just be a 
better poet) ; but we feel that 
Professor Howard boa caught 
Chaucer's tone well, He can.- even 
persuacje. us that Chaucer may . have 
beert conservative -enough to view 
Dante with detached Irony— If not, 
quite, that Irony is the only high 
seriousness. 

Ifore. hnd throughout, it is the 
particular- insights that convince, 
tamer than the broad gencrnliza- 
1 uPu ift are interested to learn 
which of bis works Chaucer called 
hooks, and- what degree of Unity 
this implied ; less interested by the 
misty .■ ■ Germanismus of “ book- 
neas voicenesa ” and even 
"paperness”: although it is aq 
important point (taken over from 

forms of organization. The most 
pertinent argument to emerge from 
the early chapters concerns the fact 
that Chaucer^ book about the world 
• fa a book about the way through it : 
J^ftt^ilgrimage., - tartl^on the 

basU of wot kby R einhoUfTiah rl dbt, 

A"*, own researches. 

Professor Howird Is able to tell us 
. that -of 526 accounts of the Jeru- 
salem pilgrimage none depicts a 
return. Pilgrimage, and a. fortiori 
the pilgrimage of life, was con- 
ceived a* a one-way journey. Tales 
to be told on the way back, from 
Canterbury, therefore,' peed nor 
’5S2 U • the reader or critic of 
Chaucer, In later chanters this argu- 
ment • is strengthened,' when 


ByAlastair Fowler 


Professor Howard develops the idea 
of the pilgrimage as an inner and 
symbolic passage of the soul. 

It must Eiavc struck every reader 
that the frame narrative of The 
Canterbury Tales is not particu- 
larly devout. But many will not 
have reflected on the extent to 
which not just die cult of St 
Thomas, but even the mundane 
appurtenances of any pilgrimage — 
the stopping places, the horse 
travel, etc— are Improbably absent. 
In fact, the frame, Id in this way 
non-naturalisric, It is focused, like 
the proxy pilgrimages of the time, 
on an inner reality, the Way. Its 
unfinished character Is part of tills : 
since "the ropos of the Way im- 
plied an act unfinished This 
human journey, as. . Chaucor 
portrayed it, is a dark one. South- 
wark, where it begins, was a red- 
light district; Just as the Watering 
of St Thomas, where the tales begin, 
was a place of execution. Through- 
out, Chaucer omits the substantial 
permanent ” places, the towns and 
shrines. Instead he makes his pH- 
griuis spend their time departing 
or arriving or passing through the 
outskirts of towns — giving die 
journey a "displaced . . . spectral, 
removed quality ". . ' 

. Suburbs were unpleasant and 
sinister places in the Middle Ages. 
Not that the company, on the whole, 
are any better. The general picture 
is a 'pessimistic" one, a dark por- 
trayal of a discreditable bunch of 
sinners passing through a Fallen and 
doomed world. Such a work could 
only end with flqaiity in an 
apocalypse. Consequently Chaucer, 
wuoqe vision is by. no means 
apocalyptic, is committed to a quiet 
ending. He makes the work’s dura- 
tion, accordingly, express the image 
of ordinary passing time : not yet 
dies Ilia but the. self-renewing time 
of the natural world. Thus, the 
duration of the frame action, which 
does not correspond to that of a 

■ nilA £“! i !S ur fc. PUffriinqge, is 
»klTi * day ' m °i nlng man 

shall grow up like grass . . 

Although Professor Howard does 
not soy so, this remarkable insight 
receives confirmation from 
Chaucers numerology, since there 
are just twenty-four tales, corres- 
pondiag to the hours of the work's 
nominal day. 

Neverthless, the time of The 
Canterbury Tales is non-cyclic. Pro- 
fessor Howard brings this out well 
By a comparison of Its narrative 


style, so to call it, with that of 
Troilus. The latter archaizes and 


distances the cyclic time of the old 
tale, the tragedy ever renewed. But 
the style of The Canterbury Tales 


is to modernize and make 
immediate. (This is reflected in the 
tenses used— each tnlo and its teller 
in the framing passages occupies a 
separate present.) .The two works 
also differ in that the world of 
Troilus is unchanging, whereas that 
of The Canterbury Tales is obsoles- 
cent. By obsolescence,' another of 
the controlling', themes of the' bonk. 
Is meant ** rhe experience of things 
not yet obsolete about which It is 
feasible to predict an end ", Pro- 
fessor Howard sometimes presses 
this idea too far. The Wife and the 
Merchant may be said to be 
obsessed with their own pasts'; biit 
to regard their choices of genre 
for their tales as in character is to 
imply more about the obsolescence 
of “ old romances " than could per- 
haps be easily substantiated. 

The theme is traced through the 
General Prologue characters with 
varying success. All can perforce 
be related to social changes of 
Chaucer’s time. And, with many, 
such as the Monk who " heeld after 
the newe world." this relation is of 
primary interest. But with others 
it is not so important or so simplo. 
To say that the Knight's crusading 
idenis would have been viewed with 
a jaundiced eye ” bv « any thought- 
tul man of Chaucers time may not 
quite, we feel, arrive at what 
Chaucer s character of the Knight 
■ s .I?, te ? us - 14 » a sort of 
simplification, too obviously de- 
signed to lead (as eventually It 
does) to a conclusion about The 
Canterbury Tales as a whole: 
□ameh? that it "gives us a picture 
of a disordered Christian society in 
a state of obsolescence, decline, 
and uncertainty ; we do not know 
whei e it is headed Nevertheless, 
the Idea remains a very useful one 
ror .focusing our responses to the 
work. There is much in the 
generalization that » ideals arc 
false but lustrous in the Troilus, 
true but tarnished In The Canter- 
bury Talcs . The particular sense 
of mutability that it gives, we 
feel at length convinced, is that of 
the passing moment. 

A further set of distinctions 
between the two works concern 
irony In the Troilus, Ha f it , JJ 
tragedy, the irony Is primarily 
dramatic irony, such as comes from 


knowing the outcome of the 
But hi 1 he Canterbury Tales ik 
ironies depend rather on kno„US 
of medieval society. Chaucer’* ™ 
is a very well worked subject '"X 
Professor Howard contrive, t0 IrS 
it freshly and instructively, He! 
particularly goad on the narr BJ J 
persona and the complications K 
that result from his having 
assume . second-order pilgrlm-nam 
tor roles. Prom rime |T& 
uninipersoriated artistry » « 
Chaucer's own voice fifteriu 
through with possibilities of era 
more delicate ironies. In "Tk 1 
Knight’s Tale", Professor HowS I 
hears rather more of Chaucert ' 
■voice than I can myself. (Its deflu 
mg ironies need not be Chaucert 
mock-heroic in persona awtoris-, 
they are easily explicable as' fn 
character for the no-mmseiia 
Knight.) ■ • 

But elsewhere he treats the 
obligatory topic of the matching of 
tale and teller trenchantly, fo 
The Canterbury Tales , unlike (he 
7ro tliis, the characters have no style 
of their own. Adjustment Is by 
moral decorum ; or elsa by la 
ironically conspicuous absence, it 
with tlie antiseiiiitic Prioress, (i 
dangerously undisprovable, but pa- 
haps sound hypothesis). Prolesior 
Howard i mngin cs t'h p Narrator u a 
wide-eyed, observant" and cfiuii- 
able Christian : u view that pay 
irsolf be too charitable to d» 
justice ta his moral blindness and 
worldliness. Hero my chief resera- 
tion concerns the Idea that Chaucu 
must drop the naive Narrator 1 ! 
mask to adopt those of the other 
pilgrims. May he not simply hold it 
in abeyance? Our novel-dominated 
criticism tends to make us too 
InsatiaUs in 'our curiosity for 
significant details In ntrrdyt 
stance. 

The supreme fiction of Tht 
Canterbury Tales is the tour > 
force whereby the whole pilgrimage 
frame is presented as the memory 
of one of the pilgrims. Professor 
Howard is at nls best whore ht 
notices Chaucer's great originality 
in this use of memory ns a means 
to reality. A simple but. striking 
observation. To say mainory ia such 
o context, of course, Is to say whit 
requires explanation ; which we nra 
given, in u brief account of the 
ars memorativa “prevalent in the 
Middle Ages Ono might cavil that 
Professor Howard there takes « 
established fact what is really t 
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rJ1 rlii:r cnnimvcrsiul hypothesis. But !•’ 
iierliaps we should judge by ids re- c. 
suits, und these are convincing *■ 
enough. At u performance of The tl 
Canterbury Talas, everything depen- ti 
dud on the audience's memory of si 
the General Prologue : with each t; 
new tale, the teller’s character, os h 
described there, has to be recalled, tl 
Moreover, the pul tern of the whole t, 
Canterbury Tales is epitomized in p 
the General Prologue, with its appa- t 
ready random disorganization und l 
it* underlying artful order. For its p 
portraits ore arranged in “ places ” t 
like those of the artificial memory e 
systems. i, 

The most obvious array is the i 
division into three “ estates ” and * 
other smeller groupings (such as the F 
religious : Monk and Friar). One c 
of Professor Howard's boldest inno- l 
vntiotts is the theory thet each of t 
die four idealized portraits — Kniglu, 
Clerk, Parson and Plowman — -heads ( 
u less obvious group oF seven por- | 
traits: ! 

Knight: Squire, Vooman, Prioress, I 
Monk, Prior, MerchanL 1 

Clerk : Man of Law, Franklin, i 

Gidldsmen, Shipman, Physician, • 
Wife. . , 1 

Parson. Plowman : Miller, Manciple, 1 
Reeve, Summoner, Pardoner, 1 
Host. j 

We may Foci at once inclined ■ to ■ 1 
fiiull this schome. Where Is .the 
Cook ? Is tlie third seven not un 
eight? And surely the Host is -.not 
a pilgrim like die others ? -But as 
with ull run! insights, such objec- 
tions lead to development, ■ not 
demolish in out. The Cook is separ- 
ately described os the Guild smen 
are not ; so that the middle term of 
the second seven is a single indi- 
vidual accompanied- by a group. This 
matches quite closely tlie middle 
term of the first he'ptad, the 
Priorass accompanied by her nun 
and priests. Moreover, if we exclude 
the Host, we arrive at a third seven, 
led by tlie' Parson alone. ' ' 

Underlying this surface order Df 
pilgrims is another, less eyident, 
which Professor Howard does not 
discuss. Assuming that lines 163-4 
are genuine, and listing the pil- 
grims who contribute tales, in die 
order bf their General Prologue 
portrait or mention, we arrive at 
the following array: 1 Knight, 2 
Squire, 3 Prioress. 4 Second Nun, 

5 Nun’s Priest, ; 6 Monk, 7 Friar, 8 
Merchant, 9 Clerk, Id Mail bf Law, 
U Franklin, 12 Cook, 1 13 Shipman, 
14 Physician, 15 Wife, 16 Parson, 
17 Miller, lB Manciple, T9 Reeve, 
20 Summoner, 21 Pardoner.' (Linas 
542-4 imply qii alter native, sub- 
sidiary order for the pilgrims ttftbr 
rhe Parson.) Now the first sevfen 
really makes seh9e, being ordered 
with quite qn elaborate -symmetry: 
a chlvalric pair (Knight and Squire) 
balances a pair of- religious (Monk 
.and Friar) about the Prioress’s 
party. Moreover, ‘ the second seven 
makes sense, too, in an unexpected 
way. Its central pilgrim. No .11, at 
the mid-point oE the whole array, 
is the Franklin. But the Franklin 
-is also the central teller hi die Elles- 
mere order of tales .actually told, 

■ coming -. twelfth of . hVenty'-tkree 

■ tailors. And the same pilgrim .is 
central by line-count from the begin- 
ning of tne General Prologue to the 
end of the catalogue of julgrims at 


l ; nr example, all the tales in stnn/us, 
cxcupl tlio Physician'*, "sound like 
v>lid morality"; although most of 
them falsify nr arc falsified by their 
tellers. To offset these cancelling 
strategics cu me ilie finalities of the 
tales’ closures, which Professor 
Howard surveys with admirable 
tlinroiis'mcss. He finds that most of 
the narrators end with a moral, 
prayer, or blessing that reflects 
t'-eir character and so returns us 
lo the " stnrial ” world of tile pil- 
grimage. from which "the nexte 
tale " will be drawn. Six tales, how- 
ever, such as the Franklin’s with 
its concluding dcmuntle d [amour, 
do not leave us >ln die fictional 
ivor Id but " direct us outside the 
pilgrimage into other realms of dis- 
course”. These six all come at key 
points, at the end nf groups of 
tales or fragments of manuscript. 

Tu educe the aesthetics of 
Chuuccr's form, Professor Howard 
proposes three " models” of his 
structural idea. The first model, 
tlie flower-wheel window, seems to 
me something of an irrelevance 
(though a very interesting one) : its 
only point, apart froth the symbol- 
ism of the pilgrimage; as a wheel, is 
the idea of the General Prologue as 
a “ central schema to which diverse 
parts are related in retrospect". The 
sqcond mode}, produced with many 


central by line-count from the begin- 
ning of tne General Prologue to the 
end of the catalogue of pilgrims at 
'line 714. i . , 

It begins to look as if. the various 
'* discrepancies'* between the 
Qenecrn Prologue catalogues aha the 
’ 'order of - the eventual tales 
(“ Chaucer ” ■ tells two, the 'super- 
numerary Canon’s Yeoman tells 
one, : - Hie Gulldstnen and - certain 
others tell node, , and some tellers 


flourishes, is tlie labyrinth — portipn- , 
larly the cathedral .labyrinth used | 
in ritunl enactments of pilgrimage, i 
This fashionable model has, even 
less to offer (except perhaps as a 
visual aid. in ieachin'g) : only tlie . 
notion of.' a “maze of contradic- 
tions " and "an analogy betWeen the 
work’s intricacies and tlie ramifica- 
tions of error. It is the third model, 
interlace, that leads . to a break- 
through. 

In his contributions to Loomis’s 
Arthurian Literature in tfie Middle 
Ages (1959) and subsequently in 
The Rise ' of Romance (1971), 
Eugioe Vinaver developed an older 
theory, of Ferdinand Lot’s,- tliat 
medieval romances used on a vast 
scale the narrative device of inter- 
weaving many themes “ distinct and 
yet Inseparable " in such a way that 
everything led to everything else, 
hy inn-icate [iatlis, rather m the 
manner of the ribbon designs of 
illuminated manuscripts. Since then, 
the idea of interlace has proved to 
be one . of the most influential in 
our historical criticism. It is exten- 
ded beyond romance to other genres 
and periods (John Leyerle arid 
others . apply it . for example 19 
Beowulf). It Is' related here to other 
medieval thought forms (rhetorical 
division, typological' exegesis, binary 
patterns in manuscript Illumina- 
tion). And it is developed theoretic- 
ally into an alternative poetic, .for 
literature that classical and 
Coloridgean poetics are unablo to 
treat with justice.: a poetic of archi- 
tectural as aghinst organic form, 
disjunctive "as against unified. (Wo 
may wonder whether the oppositions 
need be quite so stark ; was Dickens, 
for ins ta rice, really as much on, tlie 
other side as Professor Howard 
thluks ?) The poetic of enft-eZnce- 
merifc 1 has eucourdged a more dis- 
criminating approach to . non- 
Classicai literature, as well as a 
. good deal of enthusiastic criticism. 

. But, . especially outside the 
romances .themselves. It bee not 
-always led to very specific insights. 
There is a tendency to vagueness as 
to what it is, exactly, that is Inter- 
laced, Tlie literary equivalent of 
interlaced designs in' ornamental art 


ilifiu/'lii nf hs gaps where ihc work 
is unfinished. Bui Professor Hmvdi'd 
argues iliut they arc intentional in 
meditts res beginnings ; thus reduc- 
ing drastically the number of prob- 
lems of scriul order. “ The Man of 
Lmv's Tale ”, which begins with ti 
Type 3 juncture, introduces a new 
genre : it is the first of several 
“ideal narratives". Besides these J 
generic sequences, there arc many 
sequences of thematically paired 
talcs. These are explained in an 
extended survey of all the talcs in 

turn, which orders them in groups 
("Tales of Civil Conduct" etc); 
truces their themes or " metastruc- 

turo. %” ; and describes their narra- 
tive stances, didactic aims, and 
Interrelationships. 

Fragment I, for example, exhibits 
a " degenerative movement", to- 
gether with concatenated pairing-— 
"The Miller’s Talc” parodies the 
Knight's and tlie Reeve’s "quits’ 
the Miller's ; Fragment YH com- 
prises three morally contrasted 
pairs; and an forth. Inevitably, the 
accounts of Individual tales vary 10 
quality. Some are too summary, 
others too derivative. Those of “Tlie 
Miller’s Tale" and "The Reeve's 
Tale " luck penetration. “ The 
Friar's Tale " and " The Summoner’s 
Tale” are related to die Marriage 
Group unconvincingly; perhaps be- 
cause the ideal of thematic iinlLy, 
hard to escape, creeps back in at 
tills point. "The Squire’s Tale”, a 
little surprisingly, emerges as an 
expression bf Chaucer’s bourgooiB 
sentiment (the young aristocrat has 
nothing to offer the pilgrims). And 
the idea of " The Franklin’s Tnle ” 
as the culmination of the Marriage 
Group is scouted: no pilgrim really 
quits the Wife. Besides, Cliaucor 
was too conventional to have meant 
approval for the Franklin’s solution. 
Although the accounts of Fragments ■ 
VTI and VIII tend to vagueness, a 
good Case is made out 'for the co- 
hesion of the last Area -tales a 3 an- 
interlaced group. 

They return to earlier themes 
wifli an Ironical contemptus mimrfi 
that undercuts the ideals previously 
arrived at: thus, "The Second 

Nun’s Tale ” about a higher form oF 
marriage betrays the vanity oE tlio 
dunking of the whole Marriage 
. Group. A chapter on "The Par- 
1 doner’s Talc" and “The Parson’s 
1 Tale” (the last pilgrim and. last 
teller) is comparatively unexciting. 
i With the theory diat the " floating ” 

I Fragment VI. is meant to have. an 

> indeterminate serial -place. Professor 
r- Howard at last goos too for; - and 
1 falls iuto the fallacy of comprehen- 
f slvc in tentio niilism or, so 10 say, 

■ critical optimism (whatever W, Is 
- meant). But he ends . strongly, with 
t a vindication of the undervalued 
I "Parson’s Tale” as anti-book and 
j super-ajie nation— the only , talo that 

■ is not fiction at flU. With a serious* 

1, ness for which analogues ore after 

0 all not lacking ill medieval litorn- 
s ture, Chaucer ends by taking the 

1 fictional book away and giving 

& instoad a treatise on the Way: our 
d pilgrimage manual. | 

i- With a greater wealth of detail 

► than can be conveyed here, Profcs- 
1- stir Howard’s survey again and again 
a demonstrates the . • possibilities 
1. opened up by ills bold application 
e of die poetio of Interlace to an 
, t author, who doos not immediately 
s. spring to mind as n writer of 
is romances In the ordinary sense. 





ANNOUNCING A MAJOR NEW SERIES 
FOR NUMISMATISTS 

THE LIBRARY 


NUMISMATICS 


cenled structural . pattern; IWhat ;it. 

<- 

1}ri sbOitid'be '‘■ceritri»l" ?ii this way 
Is' a matter for future exploration. 
.(Perhaps he has more Idea} forco 
'■ ithau we thought.) I advance the 
observation simply as another Jn-. 
stance of the.kjml df> 6v.der Jri.Tfte 
Canterbury ' Tales that Professor 
.Howard's it|idy_' timeously draws, 
attention fo. There .is' stilly (for- 
tunately) much work -to be done 
on slum symmetries. But Prpfedsor • 
Howard Is surely right , in seeing 
the. General. Prologue a? ; a higlily 
.. .ordered structure.. its. overt crinven- 
- nonni desfon,' based pit the . dream 
1 vision, might indeed .have led us to 
*. expect that. 

•7%e most original part tite 
' book ‘ is . .an ejctpnslon of .this ■ 
structural ^inquiry- into the, inner 

- ! ordering of -the. caieo. themselves. 

As mere". Can ter bury tales ”, they 

- '-Br,a presented -as -likely' to before. 
.• ; And In the event eftch jisjundercnf 

or .dlsci l edited. by iropfo: infusions, 

. or ■reverberations between, . tales ; ( as 
, wh'ep::«The ‘Miller’s Tale” pgro-i 
dfos tl>p Kjiishtis, Again.' patterns^ 
;■ c »h be half, glimpsed In uhelr, fofmi : 


is not' easy to determine with pi’e- 
c is ion. This is where' Professor 
Howard makes what may prdve his 
mpst valuable contribution. . Taking 
h hint, perhaps, from som^ r^cept 
.' Work * of Hatty Bobers 'on. manu- 
script' illurbirfatiou, be yfuiferig 
r etiehtion oh and .W 

types of interlaced designs. Ha sees 


("The Knight's Tale,. for example, 
Jibs little internal entrelacement.) 
Tlicre is a freedom and breadth of 


mat the analogy with visual imer- 
iace is unfortunate in so far as it 
leads us to. expect continuous nar- 
rative" strands” in The Canterbury 
Tales.; 

. -We Bet instead abrupt transitions, 

, uniriotivBted entrances and exits, 
-.. interruptions, >.,--If wo- ? are., to. 
. , see- die.. structure of a narrative 
Interlace we hayei to focus oui-, 
attention. Ion those associative 
points of juncture. r. ■. 

The' concept of 1 an interlace of 
narrative 'junctures proves ^ ..to be 
vary helpful - id. appreciating- the 
variety of the end-l>rik passages. It 
rIso enables us; to see the individual 
-junctures more clearly, and to're- 
jato thein to' interwoven themes In 
frame : and - tales. Three juncture 

. , Jl.J .1—1 1 1 


ja /undercut series of .taleSi arid (3) a new, theme, 
c- intrusions T&rpe Ijnodes; mostly felatb. to tha 


, tale-telHng game tend to vririous 
schemes in .the irOnlc cancelling 


strategies. Type 2 nodes— the" four 
" headless ■ junctures ’’—are usually 


treatment that one welcomes. At the 
same time, the aesthetic of interlace 
can have its own blinkers. Since 
interlace ha4 no centre, its poetic 
tends to exclude' symmetrical de- 
signs, end may tempt a , critic ’ ip 
ncrdBCt 'orderly 'structures ! of btner 

Sorts ( I Perh^ris. ai) eyen mbro archL 
tectursl aria iconograpbical model 
might help to account for more 
phenomena, without being any leas 
medieval.. Professor. Howard's own 
analogy With a atoriated initial from 
the Tickhiil Psalter', provides an esc- 
. ample of what ' I mean. Although 
the illumination Uses, several inter- 
lace motifs, ^e rehrtflofli between its 
font roundels la ./overtly ' ICO no- 
graph ic. ■ ,./ 

" Similarly with tile commoVtype 
■ of binary or diptychous motifs', such’ 
as > one finds tower down . on the 
Psaltei- folio - and in; ' Chaucer’s 
paired tales : 1 ani not sin’s how 
much k helps to call tisb perticu- 
lar form iuteriace: There !«re other 
structural principles vat work, 1 more' 
regularly., accretive; moire .firmly 
schematic, 11 Thi Monk’s Tale ”, for 
Instance, . is -4 gathering of seventeen 
. tragedies '-or' exemplA As; Professor 
Howard : notes, ' mere are twelve 
1 exempla ■ in which 1 .the catastrophe . 

■ moral jmplicatio'tia. j pad five- 
! V pure de casibus ■magemes * where 
;i Ehe protagonist’s .downfall Comqs, 
-. without fault, together f Owning,. the 


General Editor: 
PHILIP GRIERSON 


Archaic and Classical Orceh Coins 
is tlie first title to be published hi 
a new series bf handbooks of 
coinages of the' world j written to 
the highest standard for scholars 
and collectors. 

The general editor of the scries, 
Philip Grierson (Professor of 
Numismatics at the University of 
Cambridge; Professor of Numlsr 
matica and the History of Coinage 
at the University of Brussels; and 
Bellow of Gonville and Galua 
. College, Cambridge), has enlisted 
some of the most eminent author- 
ities of numismatics to contribute 
volumes gad it is intended that 
the .series will comprise die 
standard works on .the different - 
coinages for decades to come. 


A major feature of the series will 
be the plates. Archaic and 
Classical Greek Coins contains 
sixty-four pages of collotype 
plates which, illustrate more than 
rtoo coins drawn from a wide 
range of public coUcctlons. Tije - 
collotypp process was used be- 
cause, although expensive, it gives 
the most faithful reproduction of 
tlie coins, all of which are illus- 
trated in tlieir actual size. 

For die collector, we believe the 
series will prove an essential 
complement to his collection; for 
die scholar, an indispensable - 
guide, written by world authori- 
ties, taking sccounf of the latest 
findings and current opinions. 


ARCHAIC AND 
CLASSICAL GREEK 


COLIN M KRA AY 


This is die first comprehensive 
survey of Greek .coinage to be 
published for over forty years, 
during which time great advances 
have been made in numismatic 
research and many, long-accepted 


overthrown. Dr JCraay describes 
th<? development of Greek coinage, 
from its beginning In the, seventh 
century BC Until its character was 
decisively changed by the king- 
doms which arose out of the 
empire of Alexander tbc Great at 
the end of the Fourth century. 
Until then the chief characteristic 
of Greek coinage had been ' its 
great variety, for It.Wris produced 
by : n very Jarge nufcnber of mostly 
small, but vigorously' jridc pen- 
dent, communities; each re- 
garded Jts' ooiaege M a mark, of 
political independence* ?nd most 
. . too*?, pride,, m the . ftuajjty . gn(l 


of ttye Greek world and partly 
because of the uneven qualjty pf 
the surviving historical sources 


for different areas and periods. In 
a number of general chapters he 
unites these separate themes Into. 


function of Greek coinage, the 
earliest coinage .of the .western 
world, .the form of which ooii-. 
ditloried that of all later coinage*' 

Colin M Kroay is Keeper of the 
Heberden .Coin Room In thq 
Ashtnoleah Museum, Oxford. He. 
lectures in Greek numismatics In 
’ thift University of Oxford and b* 
Fellow Of Woifron College, , ' 

Methuen: 246 *.itauni 4 i 6 *K 
64 pagesbladc and white cbudtype 


. plpics t it November: £30.00: 
416 123104 , , 

'This .title' is publiaW.In tlie”:. 
United State* of America by the ' 




coinage of each geographical area, , tow ■ Ftdton Street,- Heriscliy, 
partly because of the extent -California 947*0, 

- - ■ .■ •• • I " . . ■ ; 

We 1 hope to. publish vplUmiri ip the series at about \h$ tfatif of one 
a year. The following, title* are in prepafatioin: ' " 

Romarilmperial Coins !R C ARSON . : . .. 

Roman Republican Coins M CRAWPP^H- • 4iJ»3P07 

Spanish Coins. O QILFARRES 4i674>?0» 

ColhaofthoNetherfpndB HBNNO VAM GBLDER 

Greek Itnpcrflril Coins MPJUCB^ 

Scandinavian Coins ■ k SKA ARK; ; - " -. .41^13170 b.' 

Odier VolumekJnittie serle* will dcalWith-ByzautUiej-IslainiCi Wench, 
HeUehlstic^Sngjish (3 volumes), German and Italian c6ms, shd, corns 
of the Dark Ages, .' ... -i • . 

Please' place. standing. orders, or ordeti for particular t«k^ through 
your u^ual bookseller, -.1 '• 

Methuen and Co. Ltd.,. Nottlt Way, Andpvcr, HBtnp.shirc, Eng1i|id 
, SpiosBH, : -* •- v -. .... ... • <•! ; 
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array (j. "i/G. Not e.xauly n muzy 
fanylc. On the other hand, ihe rela- 
tions of rhc idle Lu i lie frame make 
, a replication pattern — ihe Monk 
has gathered n subsidiary ailleciirm 
of tales, comp.irnble in ihe Narva- 
tor's — that might I suppose he 
rcpres.MiLed ns a mlcrocosinic form 
of inter Juce. 

The Idea of the Canterbury Tale.* 
is, i hen, ail important hook. 
If nf ji innately it N also, at times, a 
.slightly self-impariani one (“‘are 
you making ihe outrageous claim 
that you have .seen into the mind 
of Geoffrey Chaucer ? ' Welf, I 
am"), Its manner cannot always 
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quIlc match its matter. Perhaps 

• there is difficulty over tone because 
the audience becomes hurd to 
imagine, with a subject so funda- 

. mental. How do you tell fellow 
medievalists what The Canterbury 
Tales is all about? Rightly, Pro- 
' fessor Howard takes nothing for 

• granted. But comprehensive expla- 
nation easily leads to labyrinthine 
rambling. Or, perhaps one .should 
say, interlaced exposition. Occasion- 
ally this ga'lilri'yiilg is deliberate and 
Justifiable; but not when it ramifies 
Into vast footnotes, lung quo tat inns 
from Sartre on Genet, and the 
history of paper manufacture. Now 
we are pouring more wine at a 
picnic in the rain; now unable to 
decipher a. too-smoll reproduction 
of n- Vatican manuscript; now the 
TickEiiil Psaiier lx laid before us 
"by a patient curator oil a felt- 

■ covered table In the New York 
Public Library ■ There is even 
room for repetitious the same 
Erasmus anecdote gets in twice. 

Such garrulity make.* the. hook 
longer. But it fortunately has on 
excellent index. And besides, Its 
byways arc usually agreeably in- 
structive. They mny be a necessary 
result of the author's enthusiasms, 

. for he is a breathless .romantic (and 
none the worse for that) with much 

, to tell us about the ghastly 4 feel ’ ” 

• of a manuscript pgge. Such, an atti- 

■ tude will often lead id' df&Overles 
aiid insights. The communication of 
these in writing is another matter, 

-.Professor Howard usually writes 
clearly; but fyls‘ choice of .word 
often strikes one as other than the 
happiest :' his Parsou is " a bit of -a 








One of a series nf 
pen-and-ink draw- 
ings' by Alan Otlle 
for an unpublished 
edition of Rabelais, 
from the catalogue 
(7Sp) of English 
illustrated books nf 
the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries 
to be sold at 
Sotheby's on Novem- 
ber 11-12. 


A matter of life and death 


By Anne Stevenson 

DAVID UQI.BRQOK : 

Sylvia Pluth 

Poetry and Existence 

3Q8pp. Athloue. ■ £7. ’ 

There is a passage in Emerson’s 
essay “ Experience ” which reads as 
follows : 

I see not, If one be once caugbt 
.• in this trap of so-called sciences. 


Emile Durkheiin, who studied sui- nature lias evolved what society 
fide in r sociological context and deems to be its virtues (or those 
in the perspective of a number of social attitudes which tend to nrc- 
differeut cultures; Mr Holbrook also serve the species) it has also evolved 


invokes recent publications on evo- 
lutionary philosophy by John Vyv- 


its vices (oa- those attitudes which 
would seem to destroy it), Mr Hol- 
brook admits as much, but brushes 


Laingj words are anything but 
1 hey are the blunt tools £§ 
scientists use for gettina at ,i^ al 
ing or “truth" in any ■ 

pence this clumsy desrtipS 

of hhidinal ego Holbrook S& 
from Fairbaini: 4 ™ le * 

I We have] a llbldinnl ego cW*. ' 
tensed bv ever-active and unsa^ * 
fled desires which come in £ : 
felt in angry and sadistic mn- 
and the attachment to the relLi’ 
mg object results in an anti® 
diuci/ ego based oil an idenrifia 
lion which reproduces the lioj 
u Uy of the rejecting object u 
hlndimi'l needs. a 

True or not, that is a statement 
winch makes more demands on ih. 
reader's imagination than most of 
the poems in Ariel. Holbrook’s 
prose psychoanalytic* are clearer 
but not less demanding; • 1 

Sylvia Plath retains, as we ban 
seen, the strange logic of tha 
infant in her psyche. Otto Plaih 
tiled from on infection whit) 
started In his toe. This toe ini 
also, by displacement, his penis, 
which she has internalized, and 
which was also (dead) inside tie 
mother. In this cave of death 
(which is a night in which ihe 
is suffering some deep anguish) 
there is a bundle of dead peniig, 
which are all that Is left of the 
dead father. The child thinks of 
parental sex as a form of /nutual 
eating, sometimes like aggressive 
envy, and so the penis Inside the 
mother is predatory — not lew 
because it is a dead penis, 

Ts there anything in “Daddy" n 
suggest anything so grotesque u 
this 7 

Yet it would bo unfair to dismiss 


yao, F. J. ' J, ■ Buytonduk '’and Mas- brook admits as much, but brusl^ „r HoitaSk? aSaS'L nonS 


hate, “ seems a product of the 
growth processes of higher mam- 
mals, especially man ", 



jfc 

■jM': j 

j % ' 'i 
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• Professor Howard's reading ,i* d'atur- ■ 
j ally nav^aaatite'fbe: has certainly - 
; not reaa'Bfa&Ks aWd Fowler on ‘ The 

“ Knight’s Tale ") ; buV he con bring 

• to bear on -the problem of structure 
a _ vast scliolostlcisni of Chaucer 
criticism. He has drawn from both 

■ Robertsonian .< 'and Doiialdsouinn 
founts (a little reluctantly, perhaps,- 
from the former), and displays a 
positively medieval gift for In teres t- 
j ing communication of the best Ideas 
■of others, - 

! ;His bbok probably - u sjfnthesl zes !as ' 
; much scholarship as any on The 
Cnitterbtiry Tafes, while giving it a 
coherence and opening up new 
lines' of : Inquiry. -The only (striking 
deiioiancy i seems to. be ; in lcono- ■ 


. ill this trap of so-called sciences, m sum name ur rne 

any escape for the man from the I®"®* sciences, there can be no 
links of the . chain of physical ““W : that Mr Holbrook is in eam- 
- necessity. Given such an embrvo, cst, that he has done a good deal of 
slidi a history must follow.' Oil homework, and that he writes not 
this platform, one lives in a sty foc , sa H e own glory or par- 
of. sensualism, and -would soon ■ sonal aggrandizement but because 
... .come to suicide. . he does Indeed feel that a number 

, ■ so '^olled sciences . have suicide, are dangerous. As n literary 
caught us In their trap. No longer nian, Holbrook is ill content to 
e Ir C V if^ j" * j C ? n, ^ 0r|1 l!? le write more literature about litera- 


Although we usually feel uneasy far e gfl B 5 from * |n the Beil jar ” ; it deals mettadi- 

when a layman slips from the pews 0 f „jew 8 But s^entif Irallv ^ th JiT cally and intelligently witli the 

into the pulpit, as it were, anj be- “ symbolism of the novel, empteh 

^ns to preach in the name of the " v i11 always work in the Interests of 5,18 P^'^cularly the novel's implldt 

Social sciences, tiiere can be no Z wIKr attack on fraudulent : the raud* 


A b ^ w if u s °\ ws prsfri sss 

S 3 Stf Vn n thi U s rC hom specifically ^^^Koin"; Esther (alias 
to° ]udh°tli o* self^des^iicti ve 6 ur gefoif EgrtS 

hu: species. It mfty be. too, that the r^ wS^ +o wliicli she k 

recent spate of suicides among mental hospitals to wliia! s 

writers is mu lire's way of ridding sent after h«* £H e niptv<l *. .. 
itself of the weak and establishing “ nd breakdown. Mr Iwlbroo 
.the strong as survivors ; though ““‘I’hnsizes ^Vrougljoiit h» 
tliosewho constitute the strong of fl SSirfftSiri 


Why should man’s evolution even- 
tnafly be more enduring than that 
of the dinosaurs ? It may be, of 
course# that nature has evolved Mr 


~ . :V l' j" ; , . — vyiilc more nreraiure auout utera- the xii-ood Km . u [ un ,.« . ii ir>II „), eniniinsixes rnrousuoiir ms •»»» 

SiWisSLa .ic“d 'an * stfsrAzvZ &nax * swrea 


: tsa -t zzttz (msa*: 

HAk Id l!i many" students * who ' read Sylvie 


part depended on lovo, intelligence, 

UOrTs ni pTc d roman tic al l^”by , pieS’s poems *lre : ?«div aud° l, al ^th^^rhep 1 C RS°sump. think, ‘to ‘assort that SylVja p Jg 

the evils pf sepsuBlity His exist- soduced by hei- " faSo losdc " ofTe^ Hons . we make, about tiie texture of whs not a feminist P°«* JL 
enco w far more terrible to coutem- bird,' into puritv tlnoush dearii U civilized- living. But our survival has has been taken up ftr # ™ 
plate s he must see himself as no l,wd bo sav. in rhv ovvu exoeidenco nl« depended on aggression and 1 ‘easons by the Womons LiMrjUoj 
more than -aft evolved biological ‘oopi™ w {o ‘hav/ nm i!fd~ self-seeking. What really seems to Movement. Nevertheless, be over 
sped men, e surviving cetrier of Ume form be “W abou t auv knowledge of does his emphails „on her sup 

DN^ or, as a leading sodo- ■ SISsSSIS '*£ ^SoresS ^ hi? “psychic reality” is a lurking doubt posed masculinity. Hovvevermuc 
biologist has put It, DNA’s way of. inweefv Sid ^VeS^fm-1 riiat such fl rea,it y is definable. Wo she identified with thejnternabze 

making more DNA. .... hSf?Sd!8 as to her meJtiTS « nno 1 t kno " ourselves or describe miimus of her deadTather, thereh 

Given such a Wert of existence, SttaSsTof £s, are ourselve f ««P‘ b T language. We evidence io^many of 

it obvious that our old Ideas accessible V h« SSu. SSewr ?s b y „ iefl ^ 0 f metaphor "^e Women *. 

aboil t wii at is ‘ f Oabd " ar “ barf ’Mn 1 Mr Hnlbrnok vun^wfiat- w, d symbol, hoping that we are cor- Meeting”, “ The Night 

Wffit Is 11 true." S our all the paeihs about 


"single hair”; neglecting the tivo 
ocoipltal tufts.) In many other 
fields, however, he has a multitude 




'.'ft. to* [broadest generalizations, .silly. 
Whah he is wrong, bis ddwil right- • 
now can make tliis - seem more 
- obvious : but that is the defect of a 
. virtue. As for his ’ method, apart 
. from a very l|«le speculation, it lift- 
’■ 'ISWlg®* as.fdr Rnd soQqd ; so 
‘ , toat-ln the end he persuades us that 
hia audacious tli eory may 'have fa 
gi) 0 d dea];ih ;it.-Tf ft has, then we 
v t0 faiaglne a weightier . 

fj'd Me O'- colitis ten tly v » didactic, a 


also depended on aggression and 
self-seeking. What really seems to 


Mr Holbrook is also correct, I 
think, to assort that Sylvia risin 
wns not a feminist poet, and 
she has been taken up for the wrong 
reasons by the Womon's Liberation 
Movement. Nevertheless, M ° p -" 
does his emphails # on her sup- 
posed masculinity. However W c . 

« Intern allzeo 


longer be taken for 



etUn-q. field of-' morality Is going to 
" a yf ti*. be hacked out froni tije 
Wilderness qH over again. And yet 
[be Co are many people— David Hoi- , 
brook . among , ' tiiem— who • feel 
strongly that only die more) values 
society has so far evolved will pre- 


or granted. The pfttmle Jn our culture 
raJity Isjj'oing to schizoid . symptoms ; a 


/h«. JZZ2Z I’sycmiiojpcBi explanations will 

iurZnr. suffer Troin CM,firmed b y sl »™« s 


schfeiid . symptoms ; a cultui'e by language of psychoanalysis Is 

definition cannot be schizoid) so E^'haps ' more 1 metaphorical than 
c.-« M - ---i - any other, with the exception of 


from a normal, non-sohizodd point of 
view, it dobs seem ° wrong " for art 
to encourage people to coddle their 
neuroses or psychoses in the name 
of creative superiority. 

That said, it must also be pointed 
are flaws in Mr 


What we call the psyche is no more 
.real” a term than what we used 
to call the soul or the .self, or what 


that Sylvia Plain 

identified with ^"^/Tsbout a 

!,trC£ 

Ing , as a “Xrti 

analysis '*ViS9 e « fully W» 

ph enomwp^ , ?4 . ktth, pufr' 
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; wyi Of Structure,, and, degrai- 
• dE completen^s nf . Thq CfmtqrSury 
Tpfes w it has come to tit, there 
aro bound to be more doubts;^The 1 
1 best thdm-les an this kind fare bUt 
I- incitement*, •■to react lon'j.v th'eii : 
, sbccew. must-.be lo starf flaheteJ.-nqt '• 
; to fend it^But gc the.Very least the, ; 
; .oheit-minded reader will 6dpiit.tliac' 


w Sy'vTa - ^J^ Artist -Resboiitib^ un 
“ ma^Hestatjon of tick- V .Holbrook -.qubtea . frOr 

> effwtrthat. “Old 

..strabgtit Ahd ^reatiH; integrifaf ■■■■ ^ vvea 
The . idtfQlOEv?^i> iir-. . J .then gde* 01 


..r-1 -± u raust al i? P° lnted 10 ral! the soul or the self, or what writings. There is. ncea mf- 

Emerson called temperament. .In . chronological study of he po ^ 

■ boeb'y into the 1 ao , .myths that 

- analysis, therefore, 

.chhclu- ohjy attempting & substitute , bnfc ' a%, j 5 e^pfffvHa%nly nerson w 
lot S i E rufir * 0niis,tl ■ in . set of symbols* for another. Since could write *uch a Mofej . 

■Wff entitled this is wbat we normally do when enough knowledge of. the poemsjw 

anti ** ^ellectuaHie -about literature, experiential, feeling^ for the 
&Sr3T : «S '^brt^h'.qup^ ■ f rOm and sln(x the. Jangudge of psycho- symbolism, is Ted Hughes. * 

r <i«t “onW an^ysls-; seems to us rational and Holbrook’s hook, interesting thmd 

?hb ? hS2^ Vr ^“ jo have bearing. on obr Idea of what it is, risks encouraging the Wjjf c 


The . Canterbury Tates h«a the 
v mysteilous holograiiimatic’ complete. 
h??s (hnt- ovpry igreaf wqrk— riot 
.a ; groat wbrk. ■ meant :tb ‘-he’ 
. i'ohd Irt ; ji arts— Implies,- Aiid' (t J* 
Worth Simply i oslcjog. from- time to 
r tlnie. what form sucb 1 completeness 
": j lias taken : whnt, to put ii> ahothefi 1 
wjiy, the. work Is about: ' TO thar 
..-j supreme; : q vest! op,,, .which ,many 
i.: unities -very - puderstaiidably. 'avoid, 

; r PiJofesSor; Howard bus '.rotunied '»jt 
1 ! t^bngh^ u l p.ud thought-^ royokijijfe 

■>'. .‘■I;.’.' •' . '■ if v 





iems are j^erraifliy it, as tney reaa .v 

.Provide US,, at Savage God, for perso»ltil» not cn 
er dimension to cal, reasons.- I should mention, w 
Id; at most,; with that Sylvia Plath betas *11 the atg 
ry of: what lies of a book contemplated, penw 
llucinatory eyoca- , at letigth, but written _ »n , na? 

; There are needless repetibonSi w 
rget, though/ that hare and there, lapses m wnat 

■nay . have - bead, -• usually : a lucid prose style- t. 
above »H . a' poet, proofreading also seems to n* 
iwofds* “ Axe?" : been done 1 In a hurry. Most olt 
■ thalftst poqih In time ode reads through the TO 
-gcfaphlcal errors, blit tfae mj 
>rook ; AttacksJlbr itlon of i "show," for 
We. relo«ratiy : tio; q(iotaddn from Wintering ” (. fl 
'■ v -i _ ■ and ^ I^le keeps j 1 them ' gpin^ /T 

oarfal^tic;? r6f?nedeh ow 1 “) niakss for a serifl 
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Ishmael and the inquisitors 

By Richard Mayne 


LILLIAN 1 1 KM. MAN i 

Scoundrel Time 

172pp. Macmillan. £4.95. 

Scoundrel Time Is a tainted sand- 
wich — one slice of inner life 
between two layers of bad history. 

The inner life Is that of Lillian 
Heilman during the McCarthyite 
witch-hunt, which carried to an even 
more squalid extreme the purge 
conducted by HUAC, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, 
under John E. Rankin and J. 
Parnell Thomas, with Representa- 
tive Richard M. Nixon glowering his 
way to fame. Pictured here in a 
1918 photograph, in tightly-buttoned 
jackets and B-movie hats, they look 
like a gathering of gangsters, as 
well they might. For the worst 
part of seven years, they terrorized 
vulnerable intellectuals, hounding 
them out of jobs on suspicion of 
communist leanings, circulating hit- 
or-miss blacklists, and sending 
“hostile witnesses” to jail. 
Accounts of the period range from 
Alistair Cooke's pioneer Generation 
on Trial in Whittaker Chambers's 
suspect Wit ness, both of which in 
their very different ways convey the 
confusion and equivocation that 
were part of that nine. It wns not 
only n question of how to respond 
to inter rogation, although that was 
difficult enough: if was also a 
matter of excavating one’s own past 
opinions, recreating a bygone intel- 
lectual climate, evaluating the 
loyalty of one’s friends. After the 
certainties of war. It gave Amerlcnus 
b first taste of the ambiguities of 
occupation and resistance — -a first 
basic training, as it were, for Viet- 
nam and Watergate. It was indeed 
scoundrel time. 

Lillian Heilman’s short memoir — 

. 120 pages of widely leaded print — 
is just about worth the price of ad- 
mission, but not simply for what it 
says; Tho space between the lines 
has to be read too. One needs to re- 
member that Dashlell Hammett, Miss 
Heilman’s companion of many years, 
had his heal tli wrecked and his life 
shortened in the prison to which 
his persecutors consigned him. He 
had almost certainly beon a commu- 
nist, although Miss Heilman claims 
not t» have known for sure; but 
tiio fact that this appeared to matter 
seems mildly amazing today. Could 
a popular writer of rather dull thril- 
lers really htivo subverted tho United 
States Constitution? Does anyone 
cai-o — did anyone In his senses 
ever oare — whether die author of 
The Children's flour and Watch on 
. tho Rhine had naive . ideas about 
tho Soviet Union? To understand tho 
period and tliis. account of it, one 
has to recall wliat Carlyle said most . 
historians omitted from their ac- 
counts. of the French Revolution : 

■ "tiie haggard element of fear”.. 

Fear, at that lime, dominated the 
entertainment industry. Writers, 
In particular, wore open to attack. 
If they had any depth ait *11, they 
were bound at some point to. have 

a uesdonod the Establishment ; now 
ieir qualms and private thoughts 
and radical talk at long-forgotten 
panties .were being dragged into the 





The House Committee on Un-American Activities, 1948: Chairman J. Parnell 
Thomas second from left. Representative Richard M. Nixon at far right — from 

Scoundrel Time. 


panties were being dragged into the 

f iublic gaze as “ evidence ” of dis- 
Oyalty to the Hag. Ill a slightly 
c(mucal- s Way,'lt was worst for those 
wild bad made a -pile ip Hollywood, 
'.shivering' in their haiubsewp- shoes 
ledt equally terrified stuwo bosses 
give them the- brush, TiJiian Hell-r 


ky and economic ' reform ; yet her 
earnings and Hammett’s had 
brought them an enviable farm and 
a deer-park.' no less, which it was -. 
-misery to have to sell when the 
\v Itch- hunt cut off -.the funds. 

. To point this “out, however,' Is 
not to belittle the injustice or the 
pain it caused. What .emerges v'ei-y 
vividly from ScoundreZ Time is the 
agony of suddenly being Ishmael. ■ 

, Reading the book; I was troubled • 
by a resemblance', half-remembered, . 
something ‘ numbed and wincing' in 
it* tone; What it retailed,'! realized 
later,, was the tone of Christopher 
Milne’s autobiography The En- 
chanfed Plddes/ that, embarrassed 
account of what it was like to grow 
up' as. the real Christopher .Robin.- 
Something oE this informs Scoundrel 
■ Time — a’ hurt, self-absorbed air : 
betrayed • into unexpected confU 
.dence*, ! followed by . quick .with*' 
argWfal, as if ashathed.'Mlss Heilman 
: confers**-, that- the book wis hard 
fo writer It must have been. People. 


conscious of being victims seldom 
make easy compnuious, even in 
print. 

The form of die book reflects 
its uneasy nature. Musing, rumina- 
ting, it ranges to and fro with no 
very obvious time-scale, interspers- 
ing Its reflections with extracts from 
Miss Heilman’s diary. In this way 
it manages to be more tiian either 
a gloss or a narrative, although tho 
drama of die story is gripping 
□noiigti. Summoned before the House 
Committee, hmv should one react? 
Since the Supreme Court had failed 
to save the original Hollywood Ton, 
their reliance on the First Amend- 
ment was now out. An alternative 
was to plead tiie Fifth Amendment, 
protecting oneself against self-ln- 
crimination but risking the blacklist 
all the same. Before tier hearing, 
on the advice of her shrewd lawyer 
Joseph Rauh, Miss Helhnan tided 
n third way out — ■ offering by letter 
to talk about hor own opinions but 
not those of her friends. The letter, 
rewritten several times with Rank's 
help, was splendidly eloquent: 

I was raised in an old-fashioned 
American tradition and there were 
certain homely tilings thgt were 
taught to me: to try to tell the 
truth, not bear false witness, not 
to harm my neighbor, to be loyal 
to my country, and so on. . It 
. is my belief that you will agree 
with these simple rules of human 
decency and irill not expect me 
to .violate the good American tra- 
dition from which they spring. 

In other words, as .she wrote in 
an earlier paragraph, “ I cannot and 
will not cut my conscience to fit 
this year’s fashion,?’ -. • ■' ‘ ' 

But' the House Coimplttee rejected 

what T did not want to do: take 
the Fifth Amendment." “ Neces- 
sary" is a strong wdrd: others 
found it sufficient to take the rap. 
However, i one can-- well understand 
anyone’s reluctance tb face prison 
at' the hands. of tyrants; and, as it 
happened. Miss Heilman .got; the 


describes it movingly. Afterwards, This mny be, as the publishers 
she found it hard to get work, was claim, because one author on their 
reduced for a time to serving in a list ought not to attack ! another ; 
store, and was apparently plagued but it smacks of censorship all the 
by the CIA. She wns also denied same. Fortunately, American pub- 
a passport, although a confronta- Ushers compete with each other— 
tion with another Puritan lady even- so the only result is to give added 
tually secured her that. Today, she publicity to what Little. Brown have 
can at least enjoy her celebrity ns reEused. The incident is worth nien- 
n heroic veteran : ScoundruZ Time tioninu, however boenuse it seems 
is a bestseller in the United States, to tally udfh Hie . way in which 
t ► «rfi< nnrhiTiM I* dew- bv now Scoundrel Time has been presented 


1 s saw: sves ■ 5i*a~s» tsr,« 

wAswsas yy®S*«* 


tit tee hmv should one react? misgivings as wou m appiauae._xuas w3c]l of w y c ij it Is a part, 
the Supreme Court had failed is not merely because liar ordeal j -u m.i. .jji 

, E ih B original Hollywood Ton, was less grim thdn those of people The top layer is n British _addl- 

rcilanco on tiie First Amend- wlio lind no monay to fall back on tion— -the Introduct Ion by J a * 1 ’® 8 

was mw out An alternative or who were sent to jail. She Crimtaron. In elglw pa^*, tbl* 

o W p fend 0 tiie° Fff-th i Amoudmen t, suEferad the loss of her man nnd fauins al.ndst ns many questionable 

?dna oneilf ngahist self-ln! licr home and her earning-power; statements ‘‘Somitor Joseph Me- 
nation but rislelngthe blacklist and she soys herself that “I don’t Cartiiy, the Inq^itor, was too 

Jfame Before her hS like tl.e fashionable case made out much a stage to bo a real 

e advice of her shrewd lawyer for mental torture biting aqua! to Jjf^ n 0 ^ B1 5S?g55!’. «‘Heoun! 

h Rauh, Miss Helhnan tried broken arms aiid burned tongues . J'f "-docs 
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happened. Miss Heilman -got; tiie 
hast of bpfh worlds. By what soems 
crass stupidity on the committee’s 
part, her letter was read into the 
records— whereupon Joseph Rauh 
handed out copies'' to -the attendant 


words, that even tne worst excesses v .1“ «Vj nffon Hoi l man’s 

of scoundrel time equalled those ing •? Agahi, ummmauae 
of the Soviet labour camps. Injustice immolation —a sacrificial MRing 
in ■ democracies simply shocks ua But if James Cameron’s choice of 
more, perhaps. Yet die impression Words is melodramatic the bottom 
given by Miss Heilman's memoir is . layer of die sandwich Is.' beyond 
fodt only she and a handful of belioE. ! Garry .Wtils, we are told,- is 
others stood up against domestic B -pi-ofessnr at- Johns Hopkins Uni- 
tyranny, while “ liberal intellec- varsity : .one can only- assume that 
tuals ” in general— she scarcely history Is ndt his field. /' A .newly 
particularizes— ran with the aggressive Truman, had IaujKhed 

McCarthyite hounds. the Cpld War ”, he tells u*, f Ih. the 

Most people who remember the spring of ^T.-jritb h^. pIan to 
period will know that this it untrue, .'i-eseve' Gre^e 
Of course, there were defections, nothlng happencd. then, ^ 
especially in Hollywood. But; the ip lffo, , to Btfegh 

$* 

and Cohn and Schine were notorious to Eastern Europe and would have 
pariahs, and Whittaker Chambers , been accepted . by Czechoslovakia 
was deeply distrusted. All my had the Soviet Uhiojl not stepped 
AmeHcan?mends wer 8 .Dying •' Nta . in., Th, cold iyft 'V 
on Nixon ” long before Watergate ; Wills suggests, was j 

and many spoke out . against the rather tiian -anti-communist . it 
House Committee long before the Woa a hangover, from ^e glorlous 
^United States Anny. beat. McCarthy , ; simplicities of anti-Ntoi total war. 

' in open, coiirt. - : • ' Thm Staling imperlanstic dictator 

■: ihi "ohD fairly 1 precise fipqwct 

' '&»«! TrilXt wtae 'eypS™;; ^ H ,a " 

tiob of WhitUker Chambers’s com- ’ Wasaryk) in, 1948. • ■ 

plex character she seem9 to hayet - I with ■ one of .Prpfqssqr Wills S 


body filially had the guts- to. do it’”. 
The chairman rapped his gavol: : ?.1£ 
that occurs again^ I will dear the 
press from these chambers.” I! You 
do that, sir ", the same voice replied. 


ITUO UWW »* Wfr 

—th'fe Fifth ' Amendment and 
defiance, top; This.ls ript to' Say that 
Miss Heilman paid po price for her 
ordeal: ■ Ofdew it was, and v Mie 


:esslvq ; ,:but 
i M mokes ' It 
: cannot do, 
meretricious 
coorageous 
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• SKILFUL 
RUGBY 

Ray Williams 
(Coaching Organiser to the 
Welsh Rugby Union) 

Foreword by John Dawes 
(Welsh National Conch) 

One of the most comprehensive 
hooks ever written on Rugby Union 
this is destined to become as much (i 
standard work as Ray Williams's 
ever popular RUGBY FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

285 62233 1 £4.00 
November iBth 

Extensively illustrated throughout 

LOU MACARI 
UNITED— 

WE SHALL 
NOT BE 
MOVED 

This is an intimate, controversial 
and revealing book, and will delight 
all those who love football in general* 
and those for whom Manchester 
United is football in particular. 
285622609 £3.50 
November 18th 
8 pp black-and-white plates 

CAKE 

DECORATING 

Bernice Vercoe 
Australians are world famous for the 
art of cake decorating, and fox the 
first time 011c of their leading 
authorities on the subject has made 
her expertise available to people in 
this country: 

NOT AVAILABLE , 
FOR AUSTRALASIA 
285,622595 £3-50 

November 35x11 

Over 160 illustrations in colour and 

black-and-white 

Spcdat largo format 

TERROR 

Peter Haiuing 
Ranging from chapbooks and penny 
dreadfuls, through to Victorian : 
periodicals and popular mngatincB,- 
Fetor Haloing has assembled tho 

ve ry best of almost two ^hundred .- 

years of horror Uluatnittons from 
I the pulp magazines. 

285622579 £+95. • 

■ November 11th ... 

Lavishly, illustrated throughoubln 1 

colour aiid black-and-white 
Special large format t .. ! ; : 

EXPERIMENTS 

WITH 

EVERYDAY 

OBJECTS 

j Kevin Goldstein-] acksori 

■ I - This is n de 4 r and informative book 
I 1 ; by the man who was the programme 

. organiser of the phenomenally ■ . . 

1 successful children’s tekjyjslon ‘ 
scries, HOW. Ii descrlbbover 60 ' 
simple experiments- aliasing:, 
readily avallabkit^tcrials. The ;■ 

! clear instructions and {llustratlbns . 

i, make the b^ka8afeyetbn^iriat|ve 

■ annual for children. 1 • f, •; 

. 1285622455 £3.09 ... !• 

: ‘ November mh 

5 ! Illustrated throughout .• ‘ 

[ • Special large format 

• Souvenir Press . 

Thfllmfepeikleid pubiWwrof books (hal sal 
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Square-bashing 


Preservationists’ program 


By Simon Jenkins 3f SSStd. 

(lie iinriiiisli (Il’SCI 

” rri i r ‘ ll -' r [T T" r_ : _z^iL. ir rr j| .. 1 convincing and ai 

NICK WATES : economic laws 

The Untile for Tolmcrs Square regeneration migl 

232pp. Kentledge and Kegan Paul. .l n o Levy mid his 

PupcilKjck, £2.95. County Hall 'J 

ill* ivrtr^ tin del? 


• • ■ 

own accord ulic occupants nut 1 ' buildings and inhabitants owing — 1 — ■ sorry tale of well-meuniii- ,i ■ f 

roivly escaping ileuili). From per- their diversity to successive waves „ ]%««,»„„ . < > one 10 nur cathedrals in a 

•innai experience, r cun only say of siieculuiioii mid enterprise. The Dy IVtJiry AJOWtieb teentli and nineteenth ,-H 8 ^ f 

die anguish described here is boin multitude of activities Mr Wntes so __ Murk Glrounrtl’s uunm- Bn ‘* 

convincing and appalling. Wlmtevcr endearingly wants protected would . . — - ■ nlterutions to counii-v hnn.A ni ‘' 

economic laws governing urban not be there but for these qiiali- JANE FAWCETT (Editor): Hint fit..— «i.~ — - “"w* sluk) 

regeneration .might be mustered by tics. (They are not noticeable by T[ Future of the Past 


tliut there the record 5n£ 

honor ; Hi is is I oss 


3 BUYCMHiifi til iidii not ue Llieie UUL lUI uiuau quern- j/tni TU rAHWE.H ^uuiiui; ■ 

light be mustered by tics. (They are not noticeable by T , ~ f f p t belter: this is less surnii? Tl 

his (Labour) friends their presence on council estates.) IttUudcs to Conservutinn 117-1-1^74 11 SUL ’ IJ,S . becuuso hoifse! gth ?i 
, Tolmcrs Square is The villain today is not speculation Amtud<;s to Lonstrvuimn 1171 1.174 cvery ^ fm . ||‘ |“ , \“ us « «« L 

nwifif a. hur the 160 no with 125 illustrations, illumes is a more civHl-diie m ■ 


Pupcrhack, £2.95. "* l3 *.,« ........ „ — ... 

• • — - ■■ - Hi® worst jjosslble adverciseiuent or private profit as such, but the 160pp with 125 illustrn 

for them. It was a disgrace. Even- scale on wnich thoy are uot just and Hudson. £7.50. 

Cynics might well call this n p os tuf- tually, a combination of local permitted but compelled to • ~ • 

MIC bdofc. If it is read in years to action, slimuEiited largely by squar- operate. It is the scale that blights , , , 

’ *• t-t-A .» hart »n ihp ■ lers ivlio moved in ufter many of and kills. Four knights and fou 

llirtea ( 


comei it will take us back to the ■ lers who moved m utter many or ana kuts. - — — =---- - 

early 1970s, to days when it was the res dents left, and a degree of Thfl com)c „ whi _ h „ fl ._ os . have produced ihese essays hisinn- 

hurrah for tenants and squatters media interest prevailed upon -the D i l nc ne?SI Minn to a Kl firm cal “t ,d ntora!. As u hoi.k, l he 

and community action and compul- authorities to stop Levy and search Pi J"® ^ content is us variegated and its 


i«-* Is n more civMlziiig motive .f'! 

rcligimis co ii victinn, InJul 
— ■' ca« min b^ eiiL^ : 

non or subtraction. TndS tl 

lii«cn»i up iliic Ii ni| |. A-.i, . > Ki 


"• - ^ “ >*•. '!“ r r :: ■aj-a 


Just ns I'm sur 
would oi'gue die ii 
writing a noii-polltit 
Tolmors Square, so 
write a non-polidcal 
book. But neither 
hope) review need 
worse for that. For t 
Wotes's tunnel vision 
Ills major premise 
produced r rn re rei 




should be thankful to hhn for 
that, 

Tobners Square is typical of 
liundreds of city, communities iaft 
to their fBte by the outward flight 
of residential London «uid about ta 


i Nick Wutes heront contradiction in his loathing it. This is not merely a sninli-is- nf tor tif* f ii . <lral Is teinpHng to nonerallM l ■ 

npnssJbility of the property men and apparent beautiful fantasy. As^s haltingly porate CoS 0l,r H ,ore oytimisti? nnd wfe 

nl book about a flection for the doings of Camden happening in Covent Garden con- ™ w ° . r J t tn 1 « tory-r idden forobeitrs ut 

It is bind to Labour Party. (Ho should realize troli could have SterrS or re- H ' Nl ^ olaus Boulting's survey of pIa J ed w hnt thev desb-nv 

review of his thiit council ownership is the Mar- strained the property men without JdM2^SkJ5 8 o3J‘tM ‘ dSmS niistic if unhisioJical warbofe * 

book nor (E xist antithesis, not syntlicslsl) Evl- the alternate curse of comnulcnrv i *5* 01 “y ten paiaRiaplis tccture : the scandal nf tkov - 

be any the dence suggests that It is the Impact purdiase. As It Is, poor Mr P Wales SPAB i?1877^ ra^onner *o qtSnsl hlS Arch . nnd 1110 Coh1 Exchange?,' £ 

J ft>un J . <W opme ,E *1 seeras almost u P get at finding Cam- tracS the totoev' if cSS^SSoSs? ,,othmg of a,1 y value is 

?. nd i den spoiling the end of .his tale by ESLiE. taKt ^P ,ace *•«. Hugh £ 






peer period from the thirteenth to ihe 




worse. I* 


a*'tsar3s»4?54:sft sm^W***? SriSSSI 

asssr housed in *&? & .jrsiifa? J W " "" ,,e 1,1,1 From S«J „' ,« 

Square area still had the sort of Tolitiers Sauare as tlie PYreiinn, iml 1 ! i can f ynil,a ' Nikolaus Pevsner traces Gmliic Britain is cnmpuriirively Free; h 

SlS'y .any city neighbourhood can historical section of this book throuS^ ^nfijS™ restoration from “scrape” (VV.vatt is the only kind in America iiM 

muster if left co its own devices.' points out was wholly a creation ■n ll * B ^!5 ia ^f w ^ c n * I ^ ,HS «ud eurlier) to “ Anti-scrape " K«bn» Winks discusses, though ox 

In the event it was not, and f 0r of the free m^rkS in^rJiter^ U dSfior dn? SS°hSmiLtf3' * W 11,101 MorrUJ.; -ml the editor «h« only kind to be found A*: 
an incredible sovenreeii umi» V uois pool since time immemorial, reviews the specific and rather I ho associative biionduggle. Et 

TnimBM j -- " ' ■ — ■■■■■ ■ ■ „ , i,m iiniples are the 'lug iniiin in 


*jjf te red" deatJi by - • 1 1 

t^-.Coiinty CQuiitU builo'-a massive ■ ' r ' ■' v-'-, 

hipping . of j on e . '* 

“a*- . Th «n in the mid-1960s a 
pfiltoertv tvcrinn. Tnn T.,ui, 


ia J, El u ton T Cemre-oversliadow- 

IS® «■ «c tlien started buying U p 
eases round Toiraers Square itself, 

Jhi ® . actIvc e'lcouragemem at 

the. planning authorities. ; i 

what happened else- 
Iff London (and indeed all 
3JS?' ta,w > 1^' remarkable that 
nJhaTkSi e 2 nl, P Unl «y bothered to 
hfick. BusmesseS had 1 to- move' 

Out,-, buildings crumbled, repairs . . 

were !pf t undone, the Toffer!.'.' '■ l : • ' 
cinema >vbs demolished. one 

honed actually Cell dSS h Of SS ! 


/ . Heads and Tails 

■ 

Ifti on the head and she on the coin’s tail 
Spin the coin upright on the table 
I’m «re rwiniiig towards each other ; 

I- Up the coin to decide a question : one or the other. 
VTc spend the consorts it\ every shop, 

Ttyey leave us they return to us 
In several colours, in many sizes, 

•Jievcry transaction. A person 

Murders for their hnages ,- a person 

Mi 1 . hnd pays doctors with them ; 

Where do they live, shall I ever meet them ? 
l " c,n t or my father leaves them to me. 

Jj. Peter Redgrove 


aniples are the 'lug inbin m «lart 
Iiiiicoin was born, the site of dn 
first phurmncv in iinv state, ihecd- 
JeWf Myimiusluin where l'hord|S 
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fi.riuuuAiiiiii wiiL'ir 

( Jiivo “ Iron ciirlnin " to die 
tali language. Preserving lh«» 
us viiul ns a hntile of fnrnulin, 
tile simie may lie .suit! mini It »i 
b.V Os hen 'huncnsreri of SKf 
linuses ihm have pu-ised fnun h*g 
u» state, nf rc con sr r nc I ions like « 
Nuroinhei ji, mid of unaliiariB 
iiirhaeninpy such ns that urCiW 
in the 19.H).-, in iiiiHi-Aiiliqite R®* 6 
In “What Shall We Preserve ?\bj 
remimls us ibm " no one ran boiw 
the New I ci IK; if cm in a spIrlmH 
diiNt-hiMvi " anil i hat " scratch ,»* 
a ■sliiuiiitt-iiniiit is forever unwup - 
uhle". Whu' .society needs tno« « 
nor inure laws, more coniini|iNt» 01 
even more nimipy, but. more wf K ’ 

thin, forbearance, nndcrtiw* 

1 1 1 n — m and uIkjvo all imagination. • . : r 

! S ■ M 
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TLS NOVEMBER 12 1976 : 


A who’s who of 
whodunits 

By T. J. Binyon 


CIUllS STEINimUNNEEt anU 
OTTO PEiSZLER (Editors) : 

Encyclopedia oF Mystery 
Detect ion 

436pp. Bnuiiedge. £12.50. 


“Just give me down my index 
of biographies from the shelf." 

He turned over the puges lazily, 
leaning hack in his chair ami 
blowing great clouds of smoke 
from his cigar. 

*' My collection oF M’s is a 
fine one ”, said lie. “ Mori arty 
himself is enough to moke any 
jet ter illustrious, and here is 
Morguu the poisoner, and Merri- 
dow nf abominable memory, and 
Mathews, who knocked out my 
left canine in the waiting-room at 
Charing Cross, and, finally, here 
is our friend of tonight." 
Sherlock Holmes’s “ friend of to- 
night ” Is, of course. Colonel Sebas- 
tian Moran, formerly of the 1st 
Bengnlore Pioneers, who has just 
ruined u wax bust of Holmes with 
a revolver bullet shot from an air- 
gun. 

Moran does not appear in this 
new index of biographies, but Its 
collection of M's can still rival 
Holmes’s, since it 'includes Dr 
Mabuse, Travis McGee, Maigret, 
Antony Maitland, Colonel March, 
Philip Marlowe, Jane Marple, 
Inspector Marti neau, Perry Mason, 
Sir Henry Merrivale, Moriarty 
(with two portraits), and Mr Moto. 
As this list might suggest, the 
Encyclopedia of Mystery and 
Detection devotes as much attention 
to fictional characters as to their 
crcators. If not more. Sherlock 
Holmes has an entry of eight and 
a half pages (the longest in the 
book, as is surely right), while 
Conan Doyle has scarcely two pages. 
Sometimes the character takes over 
completely: Peter O'Donnell is 

dismissed with the injunction “see 
Blaise, Modesty 

This Is not a reference work to 
which one might turn in search of 
a new author to enjoy. A Catalogue 
of Crime, by Jacques Barzuti and 
Wendejl He'rrig Taylor, ■ with its 
acerbic summings-up, is far more 
useful in this respect. Wbat the 


Encyclopedia provides is an 
immense amount of almost useless 
and hence absolutely fascinating in- 
formation. Erie Stanley Gardner’s 
output kept six full-time secretaries 
at work ; Gore Vidal wrote three 
detective novels under the pseudo- 
nym Edgar Box. Lawyer Ephraim 
Tutt, “ equal parts Abraham Lincoln. 
Puck. Uncle Sam and Robin Hood I ", 
is obviously a character to avoid; 
private eye Race Williams, an ex- 
ceptional shot, who “ once Fired two 
revolvers at the same time — milking 
only one hole between the eyes of 
his victim ”, equally obviously, one 
to look out for. The statement that 
Max Carrados Is n the first and best 
blind detective in literature " causes 
a slight raising of the eyebrow, bur 
proves justified when further re- 
search turns up not only William 
MncHiirg’s Basil Santoine, “ a nation- 
ally famous blind lawyer”, but also 
Captain Duncan Mac la in, hero of 
novels by Buynnrd II. Kendrick: 
“Tall, dark, strikingly handsome, 
and immaculately . dressed and 
groomed. Captain Maclain moves 
with astonishing ease and self- 
assurance in spite of his total blind- 
ness." 

The Encyclopedia is strongest on 
those aspects of the genre which 
have hitherto been ignored by most 
of its historians : the heroes of 
popular fiction, of the dime novel 
and pulp magazine — Charlie Chan, 
Nick Carter, Boston Blaclde (who 
does not come from Boston), and 
Sexton Blake. It is excellent on 
comic-strip heroes such as Dick 
Tracy or Rip Kirby. There are 
two lengthy and informative articles 
on radio and television detectives, 
and Robert E. Briney has contribu- 
ted an authoritative piece on the 
Sinister Oriental. 

Coverage of films, especially 
those of the 1920s and 1930s. is 
. extremely full and the book is illus- 
trated by a large number of stills. 
The best comes from a demented 
version of Poe’s The Murders in i/ic 
Rue Morgue, made by Universal in, 
1932 : behind a bencltful of chemical 
apparatus Arlene Francis, trussed 
. to an architecturally Implausible 
beam, confronts Bela . Lugosi, in a 
tantrum because he is unable ta 
mate her experimentally with his 
pet gorilla. While on this subject 





mm 


"The Toff " and Dick Tracey from the Encyclopedia of Mystery and Detection, reviewed on this page. 

Between these two heroes is the Edgar Allan Poe Award ("The Edgar"), awarded annually by the Mystery 

Writers of America. 

it should be noted that the caption the editorial knife has been un- reached the rank of major, not 

on page 313 which begins: “De- pardonably merciful. How else to captain; C. P. Snow’s Death under 

ranged surgeon Bela Lugosi (left) explain such gems o! uon-lnfornia- Sail takes place on the Norfolk 
. " should road : “ Deranged lion as tlie fact that the wife of Broads, not off the English coast; 

surgeon Bela Lugosi (light). ..." one English writer is a native of the victim in Ngaio Marsh’s Swing 
Ti in « n T „„ w the Isle of Man, and that the wife Brother Swing Is a piaito-accoxdlon- 

tha amiiM-a o£ another “holds n degree in psy- 1st, not a pianist. The entry on 
tnrn?n,i cliology uiid Is currcnny studying Bulldog Drummond is full of nils- 
of the Encyclopedia have formed Qj 1 j J00se ar t h e School of Oriental takes. His servant Is Denny, not 
no dear criteria with which to judge ^ African Studies *' ? Teiuty j his “ aristocratic friend 

the relative worth of the works they u,,u 1 Mav »nt Atria r.nns worth (and 

describe. They criticize very rarely Sensible pruning would have en- v ' this emnhask on Alev's con- 

but deal out praise with a lavish abled more wltera to be included : Actions ? DrumrmmT himself “ a 

and undiscrlminadng hand. Faith although the selection is on tlie pn , 1R i n n t r nr j ctnvrirart There Is 

in their critical acumen takes a whole good, the following should ment |n n of Tobv Sutcldir Peter 

hard knock in the C’s, when Agatha figure m a second edition: Frank Darrell or Ted Tornl neham nor 

Christie’s irritating couple. Tommy Arthur (The Suva Harbour Mus- ^ 

and Tuppence Beresford, are de- f«ry), Chester Himes (with CoffTu Sf r P ma P ^ 

scribed as entertaining, and it is Ed Johnson and Grave Digger 


break a villain's arm, or snoot mni Floor — the detective story to eua nimscii to Sleep oy reaamg me 

in the stomach, he has Invariably detective stories), and J. C. Master- synopses of the forty-seven flints 

deserved the treatment-, and no matt. And a number of obvious made of the adventures of Charlie 

whining self-remorse follows the errors shoirid be corrected : Wlmsey Chan. 

retribution." — - ■ — — — 

The style in which the entries are 
written Is. at its best, bland nnd 
banal, though occasionally uninten- 
tionally comic. Lc Queux had “per- 
sonal cuntuct with royalty and other 
high-ranking people ” ; Cyril Hare 
“received a coveted first" at 
Oxford ; at its worse It is Intolerably 
prolix and diffuse, where, like Brad- 
shaw, it should ba nervous und 
terse. One suspects that the authors 
themselves have been invited to con- 
tribute to their own entries, and 


ANNA CLARKE t 

The Dcnthless and tike Dead 

188pp. Collins. £2.95. . 

At the turn of the century Emily 
Witherington, a young poet, was 
killed in a cycling accident on 
Bmirs Hill, John Broome, ml Oxford 
research student, is now working 
on her life and is nhturally thrilled 
when he gets the chance to moot 
someone who knew her: Sir 

Roderick Heron, his girlfriend’s 
great-uncle. But John soon realizes 
tjiat there is some mystery sur- 
rounding Emily’s death and that 
something equally mysterious and 
sinister is going on in the Heron 
be two problems are 
*' "solve, but the 
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novel is witty and urbane, with a 
bonus for those on the Oxford cock- 
tail circuit, who will recognize many 
of their friends, some in transparent 
disguises, others, more daringly, 
appuuring under their own namos. 


R, U. DOMINIC: 

Murder out of Commission 
218pp. Macmillan. £3.25. 

The two American ladles who write 
about John Putnam Thatcher and 
the Sloan Guaranty Trust under die 
pseudonym of Emma Latlien also, as 
R. B. Dominic, chronicle the experi- 
ences of Ben Saffcrd, a Democratic 
congressman front ■ Ohio. lu tills 
novel a proposal to build a nuclear 


PAUL FERRIS l j 

The Detective ! 

176pp, Wei den fold and Nicolson. 
£3.65. _ 

Paul Ferris’s hero. Commander 
Crocker p£ the Yard, is a copper, 
with integrity : a rare bird in crime 
fiction nowadays. And when he 
stumbles on the fact that the Ho<ma 
Secretary, Sir Harry ■ Blancaguoll, 
gets his kicks in curious, even 
JllegaO ■ ways,, he cannot be influ- 
enced, bribed or intimidated into 
giving up his investigation. Tlie 
moral sclieme is rattier too neat, 
but apart from this The Detective 
Is a thoroughly professional piece 
of work. 




November Books 

CAROLA OMAN 
An Oxford Childhood £5.25 

BARBARA GRIGGS & SHIRLEY LOWE 
Nouveau Poor 

Or How To Live. Better On Less £3,25 

RONNIE BARKER 
It*s Goodnight From Him £2.95 

MARIE HERBERT 

The Reindeer People £4.50 

EUGENIA PRICE 

New Moon Rising £3.95 

JOAN SAMSON 
■ The Auctioneer £3.75 


HERMXNA BLACK 
The Lost Years 


£3 AS • 


JOSEPHINE BELL 
The Trouble in Hunter Ward , £3.15 

, V MER1QL TREVOR 

f.v ■ . . The TredcherousPaths £3.75 

MAX BRAND 

. . The Last Showdown , &.i$ 
DENISE ROBINS 

■ * ’ Come Back Yesterday £3.25 

.GRAHAM TURNER 
More Than Conquerors £4.50 


ANNELQRG 
e Him In The Dt 


laconic etiAM 


Praise In The panc^ £3.75 

; RALPH STANBURY 
Elizabeth: Journey to d Miracle. 4*3.5? 

jOAYTO WATSON:. ' 

; I Believe in Evangelism £2.75 


Hoddor k SSoniddon 
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Marching through Georgia 


By David Marshall Lang 

FITZROY MACLEAN : 

To Caucus i is, (lie I? ml of ull (he 
Knrlh 

272 pp. Cape. 16 .. SO. 

Hie p nb Men Linn of a new bnok l>_v 


Sir l-Ti/rny Ims liiid lime Ln carry iries in vain io roconcilu ihe ritaJ I'lure is a grimmer side in Gjwqia, 

nul his plan nf cnihudying his first. Trunscaucusinn ilclcgatiuiis. f I ns Sir Fit-my m.'kiiuwltub'us in Ills 

hand r.-tpoik-iici-.s trf Kiimpeuii l(u» iiiviu-lf cun cornibijr.ite Sir Fiiz- remarks uljiiul Stalin, Hmvevor, lie 

siu, Ceiuriil Asia mid the Canciisu.s rm’s vcrsuiu, hating had a long ivfruins fmm any mentJon ul' ihc 


j'CrIoii in the general reader. Usi during which the Soviet 'I'mbnssy r".^ lie h "s lit i Vikll’Imil 
yvnr, we enjoyed ins iiciiniiii id rm ire sen l alive. Mr Slieinnian. , a/.i , un " 

SniiinrJ; iiiul, Bukhara, Khiva and drunk "with cninnleie sincerity " m». l ?, l i A ui! Ul ^ 11 ^ , ln 
further ensr, nuliHslied under the in the lien lilt nf il>.* n«.tj-nlnn M™. U,,J cinhusiusin tor Baku , lie 


i.mivui uiusu mi tuny 'i ** wen, an- r.nz- were nircuiiv noised on irie frontier ....i... : , . 

years— from the moment in 1937 toy wjll conduct: tis round Kura- for the hivas uu which followed n ifiES,*’ i ir .*S IVW :,u u,lfu >‘ ,11 ! B * 
when he arrived in Moscow ns a pean Russia. few days Inter lriiiJ ist.ilo, aceoum o the 

young diplnm-it just hi tirau ,fnr rinder rh(J HHl , ,. T . . umcliinft legend nf the Mm den’s 


for his work ns uiidur-secrctarv at , „ . „ ,n .jj 1 ' 4 * ^ l,sli| VL'li 

the Wa, Office during the difficult hk p,H,on ' Q ucu “ 
period from l‘JS 4 in 1957 , which T 1 *® “«l section, '• Ann hern O J 

included the Sue-/ crisis. Neighbour ”, traces . Russia’s uru- I fAllOP 

Those who know Sir VJtxroy per. fc 1 iHi'f # , t0 ) vtll ! ds * lie Caucu- U-Wll 1 \J UgW/ 

son-illy respect him for his energy J JJJ. “ft beginning 1,1 11,6 *m W 

mid zest for life, combined evitfi ft* £ h "hen .■■■■■• 

huu tour, shrewdness nud literary ,i r » ’ dl tigging then- : 

flair Our regard f nr him hits. If S , 1 !!?’ r ?E P - e,U ’ e i ,,n tho By Archie BrOWfl 

“iivthiiift, lieen recently heightened mffhirv^nifl Kco,,n ” 1,c - * Dr0W ". 

bv a passuge in the Dlurics nf !!!i Ji rt . ^ 1 l J lfM « ,0us consider- ----- — 

MSMAshj j-i i ojS3Er^si 1 !h aiS ««“*'- »« »* 

;s c i p i& -"sarffij^sSas z .--MB!- «*p- j™.,., **. 

from sucli a source, surely consti- !1 l P « envoi od city nf Con- -- - 

turn the ultimate accolade. stantniopJe. Petur the Great ululer- 

... ... ... stood the exceDiintitil iniiini-finip.. t !<... . _ . 


anili ropnlnglsts, who con^u 
as an autochtonous C-,i.p ■ r M 
Also the Crt/’J&TK 
reels seem « triflp { 
though Ti-dc-us* 1 

recoin ly tm Utc M 

Sjuart. PIrkou) c„l» 

" . '}'*** Presence over n 
»• ihc Worth Caucus. is phi 1 ** 
The metallurgical t«.u n of » . 
a vi named »s the hnrd r u ?' 3 , 
!*• nil place ts the wrong 
wdi was „ Mcslclihm, undhisl" 
Phitv must have been th^L. 
Rustavi in SamtsklS ""pSfii 
to ihe sou ih. west, ,\ cerSs^, 
■'ArHiileiiski-DolRorukl - s P ^- 

iioiuhI; Inn this is- dcu-lv n - 

! , . rinl Aig h | j « s ^ j -l)n | go r uk' 

I* mm an curlier era. I, e J 
tlnif i lie l Iranian kin, -aLt?' 
iniher was called Mciiua, njg; 

As u KcMieral imrnilucilnniat! 

fa.se mining region of ,| le J. 
llstlatii, Mr Mi/rny’s new booK 
Imrdiy he bettered. 1 , will J. 

iiol tail in , me of fa 
nlijeris— to inspire more and 1 * 
pei ip I o from the West to go ii*' 
and sample the area's ottt \£k 
for themselves. i 


Sir Hu rov> first visit ,o Georgia Cancasia Ju hff Kbui Je,IU t f tv L P ,,is u , r< 

ntuedutes bis wurlimc Yugoslav did Cnth er in e th^ r ?•«. . tV^if ?^.. » r “ ri, . ,g f 01 H? wl,at «hon tin 
exploits and figures in liwlen, Sy S .lm ' ‘ " CC "‘ ^eir book The Complvte Gx 

Approaches. Here lie tcils of bis ‘ . l le So }^ t ., Union, but tliej 

arrival in Tbilisi duviag the Stalin- . A crucial -date in Russian, reia- 2 u . cceeda 5 I •« providing a vei 
lleria' purges, his encounter with t l u,,s «>e Caucasiiin puoiilcs is ; “ u . tourist guide to those 
an indomitable British governess, ■ la . y* 1 **’ when Tsar Alex- 3l Jd roads In the Soviet 

and Ills socini success with the n,lt ;? L ' ^ celebrated Ida . accession bv which hre open to foreigners, 
sultry beauties of the Georgian *^ t *fyi n R die annexation of the I,,ai, y hundreds of towns an 
Communist Fnriy typing pool. Christian kingdom of Ceorgiii, ■ s l 1 'etclies of Soviet territory t 

..Since tl»a Second World War rkc "u°n b y, 1,,s unbalanced bounds to aliens, the «i 

? n i rocol, .Hv murdered Tothor Paul . 5“*ur^Dy much less compreh 
■dendi lu ' 1 1»im:oy lias uSd Iv, p r°m, tboii. unrii .the surrender of *an Baedeker's Russia (191 

* 'Mlmhkv?! viaS to Wi£uS» ?* tn*am ShamU in 1R59, and the ™«jld have been too gulling 
hpBhllcaV-Sf tbe Sm-iet Union S 0 the Clrcaaslaus in 18G4, “Id oE all the Interesting 4 ’ 

eluding Gconilu Armlnila Aw lh ° Russl 1 ai1 l . coined nut * oii have visited If yc 

bniian, niid the nruihei-n CnuJitSll ,™" ey “' ,d b oad ,n "P"" dims- rnme two geiiemMons earlier. 


; ’■iiiii, not (o speak of Westurn, 
norms. Second, mid npparenilv 
Paradoxically; there is thy irudt- 
■■ tional Russian hospitality to, and 

vuspect For, foreigners which stiij 

S j Nourishes mid is manjfc.si-Li!, 
among other ways, in the belief 
&(» let that hotel accommodation offered 
tit Ibrcigiiers must ho much sttpie- 
rior to that: available to the 

_ ^ _ average Russian. Hut, third, there 
is also the political-psydiologlciil 


the Soviet Union, but they have , r bw , , ‘ e - vc ; s ? Ul5 . h welhkuown 
ism an ■•(.Ih. succeeded in providing a very use- sliortcomings of . Soviet Miciclv as 
n Incf, : fill tourist guide to those town, the Poverty nf the. farms of nnrllc 


huijan, mid the nortiiem Caucasus r,«nf y m?*. , ood . ,n geiiemlinns earlier. ing Kmc Is one of understatement, 

rokiny in Orjonilddzc iu northern EL f t.!! subdue the Ml . HU{ , M . . f ijjtvi, for example, 'l'iii H eiu-v is 

Ossetin, also l'vatiuoi'.slc end the ft.*,! oF Daghestan mid other ,i u , ,-i n4A .i i,...,- _ l -,.i rLte briefly known in Kiis.sm .is one of the 
Terek, yalloy. Sir Pir/iov and Lmlv L ?/!!, 1 " 1 ' 4 ' fi . lullioi , w 041 {1 lilies. « vnt „. l \ “ j most competent nf nature writ- 


I'erek. v alloy. Sir Pityi-oy und Lady 
Mncleim have penetrated to areas 
.norntnUy bai-rod- to tourists, includ- 
ing the Kuracljui-CivcuAsiini Ajiton- 
ompus Region, with the Toborda 
v ?««»y, also Rome , ox' reiuely iiuunr- 
titnt monasteries in tins Inaccessible 
mountains of northern Armnnln. 


- Ei c uu oiii-io v Hi g nations and Lrihes. «y“» y ii«ra nu most comiieieiir nf naiiire writ- 

? So little wore these peonies , °*u $ oul J l 9 w Pbtcos are added er.s M .j A short histm-v nf mirli 

s crushed by the ultimate Rusainn S 5a n ° l ?jf ,y to J?S eive 1" provided, togutlie/wltli infut in t- 

victory that Stalin hud to resort to , w il^5 n nddln B : Ihoso L | on 0j | j ls urchiiocttii iil liuriiiiui' 

■* brutal renressive measiirM -no«i. M » wl,lc “ a riJ Still closed nra n<>; ..,„i 


T’JT-SrS""r u ‘ uumium Acinonia. , , brief period of Ctiucasinn upon two oP the iSrM mn j„ «n U muni rani'i 1 

,bQ „V0L'ohica of the ,, eilCC n battveen 1918 sons for *liuU(n B iVf mudt of tho nh^ "' \ horo , uru , mu,ly «»'Ps mill 

becks gallant dedication, must, be JH. 1 " 1321- At the Paris Pence Con- country from strrino' fnvninnn™ Phohigruphs, the iattur of uiioven 
<*,- foMtitfaWb arnmipa, ?o ^'uis tiie chief ^ y t ii S 'ji str n ril “« c ri r«* h i 

judge by tile distances coyered «ud . Georgian delegare, Clikbuidzo, Ids obsession j !& ba 2L cl mm We Soviet . citizen mu] h 0 mid 


■ |u : ' ». ITnviag retired from tha-Hnuso roLtf n Vbnsb?arr^ , ^^ W ^ 1 /^ ,,oor tic pfopottions under Stalin wd' is y ° U y f . ll,r cu W ,: }« e *mip. 

Ill; f j 

1 K t ;} , ' ' ■ : ^ : — 01 '" 8 1 “ pi:ct 5,7 CL "" 


of the bill where serdtv k hi 
already charged ”. . j 

. The general information tiro 
includes liinus on what to art 
drink and (o ensure that ihonnV 
ler enjoys bis medium - dry id 
llyanclikiiru Nhimher 20, it 

■uithors mention thin lr Sula'i 
favourite wine. Should die drio&j 
got. our of Umid fas it tends a it 
Ktissia) ( they thoughtfully prank 
in their seleoied vucunuMiy k 
lourlsts i he Russian mmb Ik 
as|ih-In fan easy one), cauorpl 
ami l-'psoni Halls. 

I'eriain errors in i lie book m 
surprising, considering that ooe <i 
tile aiilhovs Is an exceptionally pi- 
vlleged Soviet jnimiuflsl 1 ftto w 
heon the source of inuny an oft 
cially inspired leak. It nppeanilw 
Mr Louis pays no more uitendoou 
Party Congresses mitl meeiinpil 
i lie Central Cumin it ire than 4 s f 
greai number of miter Soviet dra 
■/mis. The aiiiliors ihink ihuk 
rules of die Coniniuiiki P^itj if 
in nod I Inti a Congress he held a 
a (Voiral Cotiiniittec elected e«I 
four years, whereas ill IW 1 ^ 
period was officially extewW 0 
rive years, thus brjiiginu party 
r»:pt Ini ii aceiirihiiurc with PJH 
practice since 1961 . T«I 
also wiy iliuL Nikolai Ptidptfitf® 
Iin'ii chuii'mun nf l he rracsi®® 
of the Supreme Soviet («w ® 
head of slu(O) sliiCO-IWi whoa in 
fact he was only traiisiutcd (fl W® 
office. In sticccssinu to Mi Ley an . 111 
Decemlier 1963 . 

Pur mnsi tourists, however, ■£ 
for Mr and Mrs Louis, iliowiw® 
doubt minor details. «itd . S“° 4 ~ 
not discourage travellers, to Lema- 
glad, Tashkent, or poloi* w ^ 
i ween, from acquiring . 
evoke Lord Butler) is .ccrtnlHiJ u |# 
heSL Soviet gulilvbonk we have, ... 
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Our men in Paris 


rclulions witii Napnlenn Til while 
Anglo-l'rcnch ickukms l’lucumicd 
from nne ext tonic to the oilier tim- 
ing the puriml nf thu Crimean War, 


By Jasper Ridley 


linn nf 18.10 dio Whig govcniincm it, Uriiuiii and France were like As ii was, ihe coufUct bcLween 
in Britain, with PaEniersum or the iwii men lvlm were in hive with ihe Pahnorwl-mi tiud Prince Alben 
Foreign Office, wurkud in clnsc a»mc worn nil. Su in 184ft l'n liner- made Nurnuinby's position very dif- 
alliaiicu with die Frmice of Louis ston joined wiih the iiortlicm ft cull. Mailers were madu worse by 
Philippe against the northern powers uguinsL France. There was their conflicting altitudes to Louis 
powers — the znuucrocic.s of Russia, talk of war, and Granville’s Napoleon. Normanhy, like most 
Prussia and AusM-ia— to ihe nngt-r daughter and coachman were people In Britain, condemned Louis 
of the British tories, who ilioiigln attacked in tlieiv cu.nl nge In tiio Napoleon’s coup d’cLnt ; Palmer- 
tliat Pulmerston and Granville were streets nf Paris. srnn. who some times sup polled 


As i. was, ihe conflict between l! ic royal slate vUiis, and the inva- 

Paliner-Ntmi nud Prince Alben ^P 11 J**- 41 ® S *S” lbsp } R, !i“ 

made Norinanby’s position very dif- 5' b ,5 kltc-i huorj, sluamshhis, the 

field t. Matters were madu worse by PSni* "’inli 1 eM /t?n ,,U ’ of 

t iioi rr.n f li/'tln rr nlllluiVc ro (.nil in ) . all _ ”'0 Mllglllg Oi 


“ Chnliiuiiu Cuinp ”. 

Under the Third Republic the 


betraying the cause for which 
Wellington’s men hud died at 


Lord Nnrmanby’s conned inn with 


But though Granville Queen 


„ Wellington’s men lmtl uiccl at J.oru mirnumuys comicciinn wnu 
Cynilila Gladwyn s The , Ians Waterloo. But though Granville Queen Vicloriii und Prince 
Embassy is the sforj of a house- a most successful ambassador, Alben — Ills bi oilier, Coined 

the eis'iiU'eiirh-cciitury bote/ in die t [ ie alliance could not survive the Phipps, was the Queen’s eguorry 
Ltuc du T-iuibiiurg St Honore which conflict of iuter-csis beLwccn utul tlio Prince’s private 


b-unvllle Queen Vicioriu und Prince iug ro Louis Napoleon nud con- Fusluida and tliu Boer War ] but 
mssndor, Alben — Ills brother. Colonel gmuiliiLed iiim on the coup d’etEii. Edward VU’s visit to Paris hi 1903, 

vive the Phipps, ivas the Queen’s cgnurry Norman by was soon replaced b.v which Lady Gladwyn describes # ill 
beLwcen anil the Prince's private the second Lord Cowley, who was one of the most entertaining 
nv piu-ts secretary — might have hud bench- ambassador during nearly ull the chaplets in rhe book, led to the 
the Mid- cial results if Palmerston had not years of the Second Empire. Cow- Entente Cordiale and a happier 
ston put been Normanby’s Foreign Secretary, ley, on the whole, maintained good period ot relations. Lady Gladwyn 

likes Lord Bertie, und disapproves 


people in Britain, condemned Louis Under the Third Republic the 
Napoleon's coup d'emi ; Palmer- years of Lord Lyons, Lord llulferln 
srnn, who sometimes supported mid Sir Edmund Monson wore 
military adventurers ami sometimes clouded by the tensions over 
radical revolutionaries, look a tik- Egypt. Siam, the Dreyfus trial, 
iuc ro Louis Napoleon mid con- Push ml a and the Boer War ; but 


since 1814 lias been the residence of Britain and France in many porta secretary — might have hud benefi- 
the British ambassador accredited 0 f ^ W o.rld, especially in the Mid- cial results if Palmerston had nrit 
to tlie king, emperor or president jj c |r llSJt K iie.re, vs Palmerston put been Normanhy’s Foreign Secretary, 
of France, and where the autimr 
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herself lived as ambassadress fnr 
six yeurs between 1954 and 1960. Ii 
was built in 1723 in marshy 
country just outside the gates of 
Paris ns a residence fior the future 
Duke of Cluvrost, whose family 
lived ihore fnr the next sixty, years, 
fn 1785 tho fifth duke let the 
House ro the Count do la March-, a 
n ii 111 cm an from tiie Austrian Noth- 
url anils. It was during Lu Marck's 
tenancy ihnl the H6tcl de C ha rust 
foa- the first time was the scene of 
high political intrigue, when La 
Mm-ck ucLcd ns go-hettvccil in Mira- 
beau’s iicgouiitiniifi witii Louis XVL 
and Marie An win eMe; if the nego- 
tiailniiB hud succeeded, the throne 
niul the lives of the king and 
queen might have been saved. Soon 
a) ter wards the house was first used 
us n diplomatic residence when Ln 
Marck sublet it to (die Portuguese 
ambassador. 

The building was taken oyer by 
the servants during the Reign of 
Terror, while the Chartists were 
being imprisoned and guillotined, 
but under tiie Consulate and 
Empire it was occupied by Napo- 
leon’s hcimlifiil and most frivolous 
sister. Princess Pauline Borghesu. 

“Pauline hud no intellect”, writes 
Lady Gladwyn. " Her chatter was 
exclusively about herself. Her only 
interest was the cult of her body; 
liow to satisfy It, adorn it, and 
preserve it.” nlie was in the habit 

of walking about nuked at her Left: the Marquess of Crewe, 

receptions, nod hud herself lifted from 1937 to 1939 (in the hut ! 

in und uni of her butli by an euar- jW Uliunnt 

iuous Nevro. Lady Gladwyn thinks 

thut Pauline deservet] to lie guillo- ... 

tincd uinre ilum most oF die aristo- 

cruts who suftered this fate, und - . 

she certainly succeeds in making 
us feel that this flamboyant Bonn- 

■ parte princess, who has sometimes T"% ^ 4-«-r; 

b, y sdio by wrIters - wos Between tw 

When Wellington, after entering 

France at the head of a victorious - 

Sr r °.!° isL 'tor By Norman Hampson 

that of British ambassador to its , . — ■ . ■ 

restored king, he purchased Pan- 1 ■ - - — 

line’s house; and iL has been tiie u, ARNQLD BARTON i 
British ambassador's residence ever „ . , p C) . scn 

since, ft was not ail auspicious Coi,,,t *f nn * /v * c ’ v 
moment Eor the house to become 530pp. Boston : 1 wayne. 

the British embassy, because tiie - - — - , .,7..—- 

over whelming majority of tiie 

Frmtcli people regarded Wellington one pf the paradoxical qualities 




of me manner in wliicn Ltoyti 
George dismissed him from tfte 
embassy during the First Wnrld 


War nud replaced him by Lord 
Derby in order to get rid ol Derby 
tit two Wer Office. Derby’s erior- 


wmW^ 


mm 

Wm 



maim wearidi enabled liim to enter- 
tain at the embassy on u lavish 
scale, but lie suffered from the 
disadvantage, In 1918, of having a 
half-Gcrmnu wife who, in Lady 
Gltuiwyn's opinion, "wns mo stiffly 
Teutonic In character to appeal to 
the French Su-rp rising ly, Lodv 

Gladwyn runards Lord Tyrrell 
(1928-34) rts urn most successful of 
ull I vet’ tn>enty amhussadors. 

After describing die ordeals of 
tiie embassy staff during the Ger- 
man occupation of 191044 in a suc- 
cinct and vivid chapter, she cuds 
her story, apart front n briof epi* 
loguc, with Duff Cooper’s embassy 
from 1944 to 1947. Lady Diana 
Cooper— “ of u gedd ess-like beauty 
. . . one of the most remarkable 
pud original women nf our a«e' , — 
seems to rank equal with Lady 
Granville in Lady Clndwyn’s esti- 
mation. 

An author writing a book of ibis 
nature bus ninny pitfalls in avoid. 


Left: the Marquess of Crewe, oitr man in Paris from 1922 to 1928. talking to Sir Eric Phipps, ambassador 
from 1937 to 1939 (in the hut). Right: Lord Tyre ll [on left), Lord Crewe's successor, in conversation with 
M Etienne FI and in. From The Paris Embassy Ini Crnthiii Uhidicim. 


S iartlcularly, perhaps, if she is a 
'o nner ambassadress. Lady 
Gladwyn has avoided client nil. and 
has pioduccd □ delightful book, 
She combines a lightness of touch 
and easy tundabllUy with precision 
os ro detail, clarity of tlinughl und 
meiltodicul presentation of the rele- 
vant fuels. From the very begin- 
ning, when, in licr account of the 
building of. tha flfitel 'de Cliurpsi, 
she gives ns ‘the date of t lie con- 
tract, tiie purchase .price pf the 
s{tc. the place Of origin of the 
more rials, and the rime taken for 
rhe completion of the work, it Is 
clear that tlw rOutlcr trifl get Ills 
money’s worth of infarnintion mid 
no Irrelevant literary meandc rings. 


Between two worlds “‘JSSfene'H 

no Irrelevant literary mcanderings. 

ii _ »— r imposed his role on .Farscn and house without CratiFnrd's knowledge Sho arousae i our Interest in oil ^ her 

' condemned him to a minor puft ns and played cox and box with the characters, jitcHiding the sulisldituy 

By Norman Hamnson Rosena-nm* in someone clse’s fill I u- pair of tiient for sovernl ditys. Of ones, nod itiriutlcs admirably Uriel 

* F let. The son of one of the leading course. Person may . linye boen a accounts of the subsequent careers 

■ ■■■ ' i r i mV" '<mmm avlstocratic oppuitonfs of the mere adventurer, nisi enough of .n pf the Binho-xudoi's'. 

arnuld BARTON i Swedish monarchy, he wns too gentleman to profess the reelings sho Is concerned with tlio per- 

‘ „ . , „ Important Eor tjie king not to pin- appropriate to nua honoured wuh sonel, privau.* nnd social lives pf 

Count Units Axel, von 1 ersen mote him to lilgh office, which put the favour, IL pot tiio favours, of tiie hunntcs of the liouao, iHid.not 

530pn. Boston : T wayne. him In an amblvnleot posliion. me queen of France- On thu whole wltli their political t>r diplomatic 

- — - — ' AUlwnifth, like so many European ri seems unilkoly. Ills attachmciu activities; but Iter kiioivlodga of 

nobles of his generation, he evolved 10 Mane Antoinette was probably these activities enables her to set 


overwhelming majority of tlw nobles of his generation, he ovnlvod to Marie Antoinette was probably these activities, enables her to set 

French pcnpfe regaiderf Wellington 0 iie of rhe paradoxical quaUties of from a (rondeur to a disillusioned " he\?7»£et5— In t it In elftht- ^liiiV cil S n i S whlch 

as a- tanned enemy— this was clearly biography is its occasional tendency and pessnnJatic royalist as his world *“2 ?T[nd Sf SJSnnsfin ! 1bQh inapec backgroifnd, 

demons tret ed hi the following year, t0 bring out the specific qualities of seemed to him to be threatened by century kind of rejatimisu ,i mid she toiuctlmes inserts n i sea- 

during rite Hundred Days. In fact, a period rather than a poison. H. international “Jacobinism", lie HiS l*5mnnt& would IBB “ wfaJdl sb «wd 

however, the purchase of tiie Hfitei Arnold Barton has given Count Hans never retained royal qonfidcnce, for to hSo been assessment of historical events, 

de Cberost inaugurated an era in Axel von Fetsen tiie full treatment: veiy long. It was qppimpriiUB.sE n have liked It to Uavo been. smiimarimg In « (mv wogs. for 

which F rn 1 1 co-British relntitms hove sqq pages of text, ninety of foot- little hard on him, tihat ihe snouild , The flight to Ysrennes was Fer- example, iflie results of the Entente 

.been better t-lmn at any previous notes and twenty more of blbllo mmhhM* h«en imirdBred as •*•«* *• «««»«*«»» «/*«•• wi»-ii n,® Cnrdiala and ClBraeiicoau s role ns 


period. England and France had grapl 
been frequently at war during tho f 0 j- n 
650 years beEove 1814, aaid since 1 pr i vu 
1688 bqd ■ fought • eqcu other . in 0 f jji 
seyen major wars; but Iti «bc.lG0 t0 qv 
years which followed . Waterloo B p{^ 


rapbjr j ho lias been able to draw, botii a royalist and an aristocrat 


eventually have been murdered as se u> a great moment, after which the Cordiala and Clemeiicoau's role a* 
botit a royalist and an aristocrat- rose of bis life was rather pn anti- . a war leader. Ocpsionauy sue dis- 


they have paver gone to wor trith a sharp eye for 
each othor. thqugh they . nearly did jddgmeaL. can 
* on - three occwJioump 1840 , In remkins a ghoktli 


spite of. everything .tnar eruuiuon. 
a sharp eye for evidence -and cool tMpiomatic iii| 
judgranat^, . can . do, Ferseu stili to . avoid, ttm 
remains a ghostlike figure while the Russia^ jwi. 


i diplomacy,; Sweden htud to rel; 
I (Rploniatfc ingenuity .fend 'good 
il to avoid, the fata qjE mtoud. 


on three occasion*— ip 1840, Ip rbmkina n ghostlike figure whilo the Riiasift ' and: «U8«a , vacillated typicuTv -til'at j Mwjairio JRoyale 

^sodetv Jn TvhicBf.be ..mo ved stands .b^genfl^fh^ fetid haVe refused to fet.JMto 

British; r ftTsfiarp, fociis, .•$&!& SotWicIi IPS W&-Sym*i have tha moiiey the kln^ 

Freuoh battle- fleet « Oittn. ' of this is Fcrscu's own fault. He wns Hprritory-' was always available as queen had left him, So thut 

Lady Gladwyn devotee a short always involved In things, from tho compensation for someone, if her ho could reimburae all those-4n- 
apter Ln each of the mventy War of American Independence to Mugs mistimed Aeftr cj»n«es of cluthng Mrs SuHlrau—Vaho l|.ad 
vbnssdtUjrs who lived in the the Swedish coup d'etat of 1809, but aHiatice It ^M^all vitally, ijimorfiaut made the flight poqrible- Tito, ser- 
iuse borne en 1814 qnd 1947, wh« he did never made much dlf- to tiiy Swedish ppbUity ;-but vyhab- vice of monarchy vies indeed its 
llhougli ihe preservea a proper ference. So for as the man himself ever paM^ed tlmy^we not ^pnig ■ own rbiwd. 

111 *“*” ^ sa.'?525 , *S M i« «« 


of a ^jumnavchcis. It did fail sincerity .of far belleC -ill! the dlo 

though, Mike everything qlsc ho nim vAft which ato: wta J»r 

attemnfed,- . and i,r . wes.; somehow bpok : On. i- ne . guSrlt . pas ^ de 

typical ■' ‘that ; Madmrie; .^oyalo %l Viui8.* : ■ • • % * . 

Should haVe rftfusea ‘ la. let . him | " “ ~ ^ 7^~r. r ~^ • ■> 

have tho money die king and i , i . . - j 1 ■ 


7 on of a Bauun 
luck though, 'Tike 
-'.As attempted.-, a 


ambassadors who lived in the the Swedish coup d'etat of 1809, but aMiauce.it was an meatij.aiitoorraut made mo rngut po^sioie. jluc. ser- rue pp Dip lie O'/ 

Hduse borneen 1814 : qad 1947. 'what he did never made much dlf- to fliy Swedish ppblliiy ;-but vyhab- vice of moimrchy vies indeed its ,. k/IV 1 "p r'cnirrrcrjt r.. 

AltiTOugh ihe preserves a Draper ference-. So for as the man himself ever ham &\euthey_wKs_«ot gonig * own rbivord. , . tut roboia .by 

balance in tha- space wliion she wus concerned, he' either gave very to tee toeir rrn* 6r ^cdr-opcatiOB, As Feracn- recoftnlzed, he was ' VERONICA FORRE8T-THOMSON 

allots to each of them she has .her Rttie away eur hb ’biographer, lias . J*. 0 born eithwlttfty^flloo eai’ly oY 'aovflr by Tony WIW momdr by 4. If. Piyiin*- 

ftrcfereucos among ' . them, and- chosen to dispense with the personal game wltti a certeiu . aetapluucnt, fifiv vears too fate. Lr was tmi soon .. ABpp - ct.wj - ' 

Bntnti n DUjt J. . 1 . 1 . aJJbmAa nnil 4 -A itnil ron. J J .. . ...... .... . — . - 1 ' 


house between 1814 1 qnd 1947, what he did never made much dlf- to to? . 
Altiiough khe preserves a Draper ference. So fftr as tho man himself everiia] 
balance in the- space widen she wus concerned, be 1 either gave very to tee 
allots; to each of them she has, her 14-ttJ.e nway qr his ; biographer, lias . wluon i 


81 rest EdUlona, - Cpmbildfle • ' 

ON THE PERIPHERY. 

\ tut roam .by • 1 

VERONICA, FORRE8T-THOMSON 


among their ambassadresses. She is side of the ovldehCe and to fcoiycen- ' tiil* to resign hdmsolf to Mug a pai- 

particukiLly fond of Lady Gwtu- irate on Jiis ineffectual boUtlctf- ' K *■ ~ #l HffiJSf limtiontoriuu and a poetry gcatio- 

Wl^ thc . plain daughter, or the Gtwitod his reserve, Ws morgiw tuid Fer?on '^^plmKhng-’rife nSS ^^toD .lkte fo^hii^to qouaL, 

beautiful Duchess oF Dewnshlra, his qctatocratic , .contempt for . .any escape of tite ■ iSch 1 'rS^mUy fdr w- inhch as lils father had jdqiie 
■Jj®. mario , up j ^or her lack ; oj display. of personal feeling, the man ^ 1 f 9 | and aMnMh Fdfflalry 1792 m "MX ' trttiacrafi His county, hhd 
beauty by , a deHg^rfuKAvk and whp , could , cpptJrate ; . Marie wU e„ jle p a l^Thflm ^ ' ^ lo former atetus. as a ffrant, 

whoao letters to .her sister, Lady Antoinette (who had plenty of J^at fttighr have-cS^W^-Tifel power* and dot yet become tbe 
CarUsle, liave- fMcinoted Lqdy talent to Choose .f corny and n Stic- hd- stayed with hV ftriend Quentpn Switucrland of tbe north. The lime 
Gladwyn as they^ haVe fascinated cession of royal: or titled English- CritSurfl ftnd condoled ; hiniself tor whs out of joiirt, and F?rsen's prob- 
many .otiier ..readew, twice the r women, Germaiis, /Russians and ^ plight thehueOn by slcepiiiu lem was that he was not born to 
^ubfication |n 1894. Lord^npvme Swodes, must shrely have rather wilh Craiiftird’S mistress, Mrs Sulli- put it right and there vyos virtually 


d -do about it. His- 
hg, his life was 
nooevent, but Pro- ' 
id] and faJr atcpuur 
ety/ wol! . and : £lv& 


A»o fowl Sfiwf ednioni : \ f 
FOR FftANk- '•••• ' 

O HARA1S BIRTHDAY ' ' • 

* a»“ Nothy «.ao‘> 1 i . 
‘ and lonimomliv •- ’■ \ 
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Granville’s second term in I^aris society at tiie momeot When it. nrabSbly fust w woU , th it Made W a Hyely view of ^the dwrachw. I ; •, . 9i 

man imp w Mut period in Franco- coming to an did in both France Antoinette did upl khow- .‘In 1792 even ft there wra never touch ot a “. 

WW^ relaBons; Aftof the revoln- and ^Sweden. It was this tiiat Mrs Sullivan hid him in Cj^ufurd’s play. ‘ ' '«^v> 
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: In very deep water 

, in the course of his rest-ui'clus. 

■ R v TWiil Qnnw fhial . o»essiucnt scorns basic 

.. oflOW f H j ri j, ut j C hink thnt lie overtl 
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KUULHT HUNItY WELKRR ; < 

Natural A!hh ' 

Hie Lifo of William Beebe [ 

224pp. Indiana University Press, c 
; E6.90. I 

Best known in this country for his fi 
historic descent to the abvsninl 
depths of the Atlantic Ocean in his 
• bathysphere in the early 1930s. 2 
William Beebe attained a degree or 
fame in Uic United States as a 2 
naturalist and writer that has no «, 
; parallel here. His inany. books sold ii 
•• In large numbers, he was much in k 
■' demand by editors of literary maga- ' n 
ii zincs, ana passages from his writ- h 
lugs appeared during bis lifetime h 
■ r ^fhologiea and school textbooks 7 \ 
•: of English. Two generations of at 
American naturalists found inspira- ci 
tion In ids writings, and his name 
was linked with such diverse authors 
as Audubon, Melville nnd Thoreau. r 
, Yet Ms reputation among ills fellow 
scientists was never secure, for tho 
shnple, and in the eyes of many ' _* 

■ i *?!*“» reason that in striving after 

v 5 “ect he embroidered his facts and R 

■ thera* 108 ** stor6e{ ^ an <l even invented . i 


in the course of bis rest-arc Ins. Ilis 
final assessment seems basically 
fair, but I think that lie overdoes 
lIiu literary criticism, rending too 
much into what are essentially slight 
compositions. Beebe wrote " easily, 
with a light touch and a nice sense 
nf humour, He -was imaginative, lie 
used words well, and he communi- 
cated his sense of wonder at the 
complexity nnd beauty of the 
natural world without burdening his 
renders with too large a dose of 
facts and figures. 

It is right to place most emphasis 
on Beobe’s popular books. Tlioueh 


on Beobe’s popular books. Though i nsly * towa 
they may too be too slight for a »*««*■ 
sustained exercise in literary crid- e PhemernI ] 
cisin tlioy have undoubted merits, °“ e Wfl**' 
and it was by these books thnt Wit .^ur-voluim 
ham Beebe wanted to be remem- pheasant f 
bered. Ilia life was eventful but Papers i 
niit of wide enough interest to jus. Zoological 
tity a fuJMengfh biography, lie loglca, and 
iolned tho staff of the New York of natural 1; 
Zoological Society in 1899 at tiio His mosi 

Jg® al as nssi V a , nt achievement 
curator of the bird house, and fie ■ cents in' til 

The refiner’s fire 


s remained wiili tho society mn.il the 
/ c-inl of his life at the age of eighty- 
s four. But for much of the lime 
i lie was free enough of routine duties 
i to be able to spend months, or 
i even years, q way From New York, 
‘ on expeditions to eastern Asia, the 
' American tropics, or Pacific islands. 
He set up semi-permanent research 
stations in Guyana. Bermuda, Venez- 
uela mid fin ally Trinidad. In each 
of these places he gathered round 
him a siaff of specialists in various 
fields: his own research ranged 

from birds to fishes and Increas- 
ingly. towards the end of his life, 
insects. In addition, to Ids ninny 
ephemeral publications ho produced 
one major' ornithological work, a 
four-volume monograph on the 
pheasant family, --a large number 
of papers mainly In the New York 
Zoological Society’s journal Zoo- 
logics and, sixteen papular books 
of natural history and travel. 

His most important pioneering 
achievement was tho scries of des- 
cents in' the bathysphere from' his 


Bermuda base, when for a time Ills 
name became a household word. He 
did not put forward many theories 
or make numy generalizations, nnd 
JVM not successful when he did ; 
but lie was well aware of his limi- 
tations and us a scientist was not- 
ably modest. Personally lie was 
charming and enthusiastic, and if 
he was ignored or harshly criti- 
cized by fellow scientists liu had a 
devoted following among his stuff 
mid many udinircrs among ini dili- 
gent and influeiulul people In other 
fields. 

But there is no substitute in 
natural history writing for n scru- 
pHiius respect for fact. Dntwln, 
Wallace, Bates and others of rlteir 
generation wrote plainly and abso- 
lutely truthfully of their travels and 
observations, and started a tnuli-. 
tion of English nature writing thnt 
has not yet died. Their books arc 
not Jess readable because of their 
accuracy, and in fact arc mnro satis- 
fying than they could cvnr h/» If 


more recent trend has been T 
draw and exaggerate, Bf5*i 
of danger where there 7. * 
and introduce adventure! 

S.WWSSrfSS 

H l , 111 an- attempt to 
able iiffcring for H pubuj »kf ^ 
nosed ly cannot cope with 
dry fact. The change is *>- 
able. Darwin and Wal nS?! 1 ' 
a c« mourn rive I v «n«ii 


bonks are to sell enough 2 * u % 

public.' m,Bt ™ Ch l 

William Beebo must h« n * 
sponsibility for giving tmSSi 
to tho newer, less accuSSr- 
natural history writing. 
was right In th Inking thaffi 
domed tale of natural l,U t 5? 

wC l ‘ ftV ° ?, ver y wl As m 

What ho could nut have fi 

was that immense technical imnS 
.net n colour plintoS,K 
soon transform the 'publiij'Ji 
popular natural history, 3 rffi- 
i™ would 

1 lltitrnt Alla 


zf 9 ^ uiiira 3IUUS- icxr would Oecomo suhonH H ..r 

than they could ever be if illustrations whoso J mSSJ 
one had any doubt Hbout it. A enhancement by vcpbi^skiil*; 


,^ r ° ,ker has chosen a 
laiher mislead ing dtlo for his bdok. 

man b » E,mseM 8 *W»Wr«l 

SS n * Ji “fa .means a man who 

£®i c]osB M nature, 

he in his writings extol 
tii a virtues of "natural man”. This' 
. J* /mportant : what Mr -Welker 
. has written Is a literary biography 
- based almost entirely on Beebe^s 
' ^ writings although many 

peoplo who knew him well could 
' fe vo P"*Med first-hand facte and 

■ irtjwwstona. With <lhfe limitation 

S™ 8 f uU „ ni,d nccitraLe 
accoimt Ha nearly did not finish 

1’ 1 m t ., 8 " ft 1 a'pluctory section he 

£&# b - a 3 80 fa te d 

i3&35L »« 

accompanied Beebe 
on his longest and most nmbldous 
jouiuey, wliich he later described 
without mentioning ber at alD 

wrlSSg 

the book. In the end ho becaml 

i t0 r lh , e - faot that there 
Jf dea ^ fiorion In Beebe’s 

SnS fa 1,«, thoU8h as fact, 

and he comes to justify lc bs 
B terature, If not os nature^ history. 1 
!• „ In 8 a°nse tlijs bioVanhy Is also ■ 
an accorait of Me Welker’s own orn. : 
. ^oss from early uncritical aSroirn-' 

Shrn 0U ^ & I .« Ii ^ ll,sion » to *’ final 

■ Mctl of '5 0ti . ,fl ^ admiration for a 
different Beebe whom he discovered 


of a tub 


By P. M: .Rattans! 

JOSEPH NEBDIIAM '(wlfli tu GWEI- 
DJEBI) r ■ 

Sdoncc and Civilisation in China 

Voimne 5: Chemistry and Chemi- 
. cal Technology 

£art II : Spagyrical discovery and 
.invontion: Maglsteries of gofd and 
immortality 

5I0pp. Cambridge University Press. 

For more than twenty years Joseph 
Needham’s magnificent volumes 
havo revealed— like an Unwinding 
scrali-poi mlng by some Chinese 
master — an astonishing landscape of 
Ublnese scientific and technological 
achievetneut. The present volume 
surveys a scene whose main fea- 
. tuees -may seem to be relatively 
more fatpiUae t the development of 
aicnemy and' proto-chemistry, and 
the distinctive Chinese contribution 
to ajclicmical doctrines in the 
Islamic and Christian culture- 
worlds. But it adds much that Is 
novel and surprising, crushes some 
fallacies under the weight: of mag. 
sivo learning, and illuminates and 
provokes as It probes the material 
■fe answers to wider historical S 
,tions rant are usually shunned in 
specialist treatments. 

of alchemy const!- 

■eS^iiS!5* C i- 1 l. i a ? d 1)1122,1 °? sector 
•SLUiSf tU8 J hl8tor Y- Alchemical 
JfF?* n B . n . a eworimenta luxurb 
in T JPi ,ina » “dtai Hellenistic 
Egypt, Islam, and medieval and 


Renaissance Europe. According to 
one recent estimate, Isaac Newton 
was acquainted with no less than 
144 separate works on the art. 

It is a difficult study because 
tlie adepts wrapped up their wonted 
secrets in obscure symbols to con- 
ceal them from the uninitiated. 
Robert Boyle in the seventeenth 
century pointed out that such mysti- 
fication had robbed die ” cliymists • 
of the gam In scientific understand- 
ing which a vast knowledge of 
materials, chemical reactions, and 
laboratory operations had brought 
within their reach. It is a puzzling 
cultural phenomenon since rigorous 
tests for gold were well known at 
least a thousand years before the 
composition of those Hellenistic 
works which exercised such a deep 
influence first on die Islamic and 
then on the Christian world. One 
? uc " uW w , as tlie “ refiner’s fire " 
to which the Lord, returning on 
Judgment Day, was compared in a 
famous Old Testament text. How 
d d tho a 1 chemises delusion chat 
his processes could h-ansiniire base 
metals Into gold survive those rela- 
tively simple tests ? 

J? , clen / f , way through the 
thickets of alchomy. Dr Necdhmn 
proposes new terms for some of its 
central Ideas: ■ aurlflclion " to de- 
scribe the recipes for gold-faking, 
known from Hellenistic technical 
for tho trans- 
mutation of base metals into gold : 

JSS??" f ? r tll ° operations 
designed to produco a rf Urug of 
deathl«HieMfi. Employing those 
terms, lie offers a lucid survey of 
StSPb* ri <>wn to the merit. 

wot Id-view Id sovenreenth- 
century Europe. 


i Historians of alchemy, like M. 
l Bertiielot and E. 0. von Lippniann, 
i were puzzled that even practical 
metal-workers who frankly aimed 
at aunfiction ” soemod ultimately 
to have accepted the possibility of 
r , “ ll j i ^ a £ t,on , - They concluded that 
tho diners had finally succeeded In 
deceiving themselves. Dr Needham 
offers a different explanation, which 
has affinities with riie sriiolm-^rafis- 
man theste expounded in the past b v 
benjamin Farrington nnd 
Edgar Zilsel to explain tho decline 
of ancient sclonce. He suggests 
that social barriers ruled out con- 
tact between tho two groups greatly 
Interested In metallurgical processes 
in each old-world civilization. Ono 
group comprised the metal-workers, 
involved In an auriflctlon” which 
they knew could not pass the cupel- 
lation test. Hie other consisted of 
schnlar-gontlcmcn, imitating or Ulus 
fflJJJJfi mnc!els of the cosmos on the 
^LJi? lnrv scnIe * bypassing the 
cii pollution tests either because they 

or boenuse their 
definitions . of gold assigned the 

sWtJSLafc 1 ™" 

, S i0Ui h-VP/BhcsIs must 

contend with a number of dlfri- 

nf nil^i i How / ur ,s l,lu puwlcmoni 

of oarlier studonts of alcliemv to he 
ad fi precaiory attitude to 
JiE ft. iJ u ? nR , i 1 n wlcamrc 

Is then inn P L r Cn crnftsni011 who 

" ■ , t0 ? shorply contras led with 

lu. 6 rM-nf, l0 m , a v,5, °” distorted 

u P,P qs !l 1 ons— a Don Quixoto 1 
w thout his Soncho Panjni ? In a J 
■!„ imng naiively drawing upon 
anthropological evidence Mircea 1 


EUnde has shown that nwaflanA- 
in contemporary prlmitin wdSJ L-- 

understand ” their work hS 
of a religious and ritualistic ntti 
very like that of ancient oi 
logics. It would even be powfau 
siniid rhe sriinlar-craftsraan did 
on its head and urgue tbataldufc 
came iuin being when magical ita 
associated with craft dimJei 
luvndt-d the scholarly trndlt'oi. ; 

But these are minor cavils 
nu account whose great strength in 
in us meticulous assemblage of is . 
form n tion on such topics bi b» 
ledge nf precious metals and ito 
alloys in ancient China, assayin'*! 
gild: ur techniques, nnd III (6» 
sum nf general themes like China 
olixir-theorics. Tlie suggestioa el 
Home*- DnIJs on the Chinese oriw 
of nlchcmy is accepted, bm p 
exulHiuitloii that it could have aria 
only in n country where gold m 
.scm-co nnd tests unknown is .pat oat 
at court bv Impressive hisiwhl 
evldcnco indiciiilug great familim? 
with both already in Sbang o 
Chou limes. 

Directing alchemy to l|io shJ? 6 
fur longevity nnd dentil youth w 
lung been regarded as a Cwg 
cumrJbiuUm. Dr Necilhum’s dazdlM 
uccoutii, comparing Ideas of t» 
after-life In East nnd West, illuf 
i nates the specific emergence of W 
iluuiie of physical Immortally W 
Chinu. Thut discussion itself i| 
an excellent Illustmilon of, 1 * 
new insights the wide perspecriw* 

nf r\.. .11. I- ..AMiimnrtfnl HlraP 


i By Michael Neve 

.VINCENT BURANBLLI : 
The Wizard from Vienna 
; *S6pp. Peter Owen. £5,25. 


suggested a version of the control 

afUnftv ff^ u ! WtUral * J£ 11 n revealed, 
affinity between, 'men. Mesmerism 

akeredrks shape within different 
wWts, of course, end- up % 
parttcular and different g£i ae S S 


£• .WffMlity Df' all this qultc 

be evable, precisely bemuse "it 
believes* too much. We are taken 
as mundane as a 
fe2fiL 0 .t«).._|o^fhe 




The actual World In which 
^ fiSm ^LP nd !J oted his campaign 

uitreietit. He began by mairyina 
Ji i4ch widow, svirfi whom he gavl 
. ' effectively, musical 
Malang deft use of dosed 
. overheated i-ooms, 
various 

““ bal " g 5* cASIl! 

which were appjjed to tho 
of his "patients”. His musical 
»e well known, and hJs 


mmmm 


eh the su 


Wfta ; indeed! ‘ hli ayrivd ‘*In 




and, with - fof 



methods, however rhetorical his 
talk of universal harmony”. But 
he was not in any real sense a 
precursor of psychoanalysis and 
h J d * . rather superficial knowledge 
tfflti«ni- tranCeS cou,d Induce. The 
experience . 

■ 

in the shape of tho 
m mission of 1794. 

.■S’W.dww 

¥ .i ®kpianatorv cnn. 


T-rjA- 
^ofilni at ■ hon^ft 
lo 

Catiiqjic 
t having 


w>yemeiiit.' 




■ ntur-i me spccinc enierxcm* rr 
ihumu nf physical Immortally f 
Chinu. Thut discussion itself u 
an excellent Illustnulon of i® 
new insights tho wide perfipecnw* 
of Dr Needham’s nionumontai mmj 
prise have continually pro^" 
The uso of elixirs continued® 
popularity over tho conturlos, wto 
after notorious cases « P. aiS0 ™rf 
by the dangerous mewuUc 
pounds they contained. An i 
sense of well-being hired 
llever ejver farther towards ipepw 1 
of no return. The MjSS.8 
princes, patridaiw, 
a polygamous society ww® *W ■. . ! 

imaghmry slights U) 
lend to political complj^ ^ • 

relatives perhaps fo 

since elixirs ««« S I 

heigh ion sexual wujjoncy 

certain states of 
endemic In the »,llo coo- 

Hcf hi ^^cacy of the e w^ 


,:. We- efesivafibn- '■ of a tomb n<£ 
Ch^gshSTj^ brought to M 
a Lady of Tai, burled J®. aW g 
186 aC. Without embalming J. 

mummification, the ho^f ^ 
well preserved as to rcsemb) 
of a person who had died omy n , 
Week or two before. 

• Tills book ft ijie seewtd 
Av^part survey of “ s P,?®fJ ic chiDi 
fiovery and Invention, in C 
Like the earlier volumM «J 


m vw ' wv f rn 
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The poetry of the 
commonplace 

By Valentine Cunningham 
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■u T of Lho jobs of anthologies. Nobody 
DAVID WRIGHT (Editor) s has rend everything, and so the 

The Penguin Book of Everyday medievalist; may well be glad to dis- 
Versc caver Joseph Skipscy or John David- 

aii„„ T „„„ te;ac soil or Wintfirop Mack worth Praed, 

542pp. Allen Lane. £6.95. just M fJie modernist might wel- 

~ come the introduction to John Rus- 

Tt ariii neerin nvIHmi-iu to sell's BooJc °f Nurture or Thomas 

observed that Just as eacli of our Goo if rS IhtshandriP Fr tends* nf 
Uvea aud experiences are different 9°?* 

from the next person's, so do our among ^mimirnfw 

notions of what is ordinary vary. JJSSi-P J* 

"Examine for a moment an ordl- 2K I iSiJi f . 

nnrv nijfiH ah an nrHInarv Hru n baliflds find tn 0 like* In SflOFtj 

ur&cd Virginia Woolf in her essay B p^ tl, * w, ^Sthusfur an ^ 

on “Afbdcrn Fiction'', and imine- Penguin Book of Bvery- 
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Bond Street tailors and life not a"' afcer a ■ ,v,th 

j being a series of gig-lamps symme- everyday poetry ? 

trlcallv arranged. Ordinary enough « The nature of die anthology 
] metaphors for the art of fiction, that follows should be plain to any- 

1 ‘hose, K W« chanced to come from one who thumbs through ft”, the 

upper-middle-class Bloomsbury, but editor claims. Nevertheless he goes 
1 ft?**!* ? ut f, \ e o r tHua, y t0 on to attempt a definition of the 

battered feinale busker crooitlng “everyday” in verse. He means 

c£2? SC °r 5? gen A s „ PnrJc Ii lb ® "documentary” poetry: that is. 
Station In Mrs Dailoivau, or Moil he believes, any verses that “ touch 
Pro.tt who offers violets for sale on . upon contemporaneous life, and 
the pavements of Grosvenor Square commemorate or illumine the 
. x i And whit is customs, habits, behaviour, manners 

patently observable of ordinary is and environment of people of all 
also true pf eueiydcy (and, for that dosses**. This field, lie elaborates, 
matter, of reafl: they aro as tricky "includes whatever illustrates the 

y.Tia" “ ii,e ' tia,)ii,or5r octuniiLiM «» « 




classes This field, lie elaborates, h1 , Q .. . . . 

includes whatever illustrates the c r n «r ? aJJtr ^ n ? J im J Un B **• contents don't readily write glossed, but not tho “ 

transitory actualities of living as caste ^ °f Drydens themselves on to any of the editor's Omnia” of Cliuuccr's 

preserved in the poetry of succes- * .Amtey a i verses aren't uecos- cards). , ", , ‘- ,lul,C0 ‘ f 

sive eras ■ wnrk. nmttEnitipnfe. a A„‘. ?“ ril y . a barrier to hs possession. . Nor is there any in 


extferueiy pro me ma tic if not preserved in the poetry of succes- “jW ■ i verses aren’t uecos- cards). 

actually too subjective to. be of give eras : work, amusements, edu- K? r ^ y ? , arT ^ er to Sts possession. T , , , *«• » «"■« 

much use as critical counters. cation toilet dress food and drink* ,, ne tbe * ess on ° CHn c help rebel- The system leads also to the selec- the (glossed) 
David Wright's search far K every- weddings and funerals, fesrivols and {“Slj, '«ndering— after a 1930s J i ^2!S12L 0 - *?*«“• fcr dneu- 

day: verse” Has undoubtedly led to fashions, voyages and hangings; p^fH° ri »'T 7 0 ^,f VCryc ^ y the^rarld of JJJ® ^ tary jX ea *i° ns ° ,lly P e ^P be rally 
a large and lively gathering of Inter- domestic, urban and rare] life, high Ep^Ie to Richard Boyle tI,e point of the entire 

estiitg British poems. Indeed a ,tfe and low; beanfeasts and ban- w Robert Lloyd s The Clt’s Coun- Poem from wldcli they are drawn, 
great number, though by no means Quote, Ravel and shipwreck, trades try , {L 1757 or Win thro p Mack- Wordsworths Prelude fs much more 


great number, though by no means 
sib -of the British poets with borne 
claim to work of distinction down 


glossed, but not tho “Anior Vlodi 
Oinnin” of Chuuccr’s Prioress. 

Nor is there any indication that 
the (glossed) “Ivyrie” (aud lbs 
rest) of “Jolly Junkln” arc fcoo 
tho Mass r studonts cannot be 
expected nowadays to know these 
things. And what might ‘*C Paisus 
VI ", four roiirt, reveal to lbs 


quota, travel and shipwreck, trades try f 1 ' 57 * or Win thro p Mack- Wordsworth s Prelude is much more VI ", four court, reveal to lbs 

and occupations, sports and junket- worth i Praed’s K Arrivals at a Water- , Uln 5 a documentary about sknting curious schoolboy about Piers Plo& 

ings, prisons and palaces ; life in Pla ? e , ndgljt be. That is to say, In Cumberland. Tennyson’s Princess inan ? In one case I notice that 

mfifrfWinHtfln oaruofe an#l au1tie»Kr..« tll6 SOClai flllfifinnil Tnni‘o Franuanifu EOTlOlintS to niOrfr^mitHfirr tha nnfni* lllO niirnfinnrv nminliri inn nf enriMh 


Ujtipy* Bums, Robeit Sonjm? rehHtnn r^L ”,1!!: !** 'ST?™ U ? mora commonly raised ,n Incr * “oveis ore. The ixiint will '« »*>l " Blue " us Mr Wright hfts U 

Semplll and Robert Forgusson, the inmlioitloS of ■!!*«£*“ Hnim on i- of , fiw, °n) ? Satire, * ,at escape perusers of this nntlio- (evmi heller-. skelter Jnlni would 
t Reekie ', to name funerals’*) and thereto wUirpiS ori'tcir is, “ 0 f course, o dint tho more revelatory the eschew f lie redimdnncy of "gummy 

noothersT There s r goo dish num- few Doonix' ahourCh^-i^lo a I 0<Io j observation", but. documentary aspect the closer tho nine") but (n very sharp dcscrlp- 

‘ jJJSffff Wh0 « r I °' Ida « ance ^and* faiSi Ut evc^^when^Sot £« t f en ^ n , fi himsel! > ha d* Pooiiy gets to tho moro rhyming ‘i»n. worth calling'the schoolboy^ 

BKSJaSS -wraffai^S iwseaiisd -pft S-MTJUS 

« Ef .^> fcr ln,,raco ' ^ £&&X&£ 

yo^to SnSe v^c^'fiLo^S 4 ^!? ab 2 ut love maIie F hoJcos Inevitably re- trarii^ m quit ,° urbi * be,: of important crldcol fiauos, but 

« course Js^ J? t! P lan *y.p2 sturdy medi- the limitations of tho editor’s 21,1, ^ lo f c oat «nd soma no doubt tho smart tutor will used 

■ \ 1 p culiar verses) is ono Bval stuff on the tribulations of the P^supposltJons about overydavness 8 !fS t3 are bound to bo displeased as un occasion for nooning Ihesfl 

married, lots of marrying poems . -««* thou^j they Iook S 2SAi® n< 1 d ,^ *«*« a f much as our. As a dinnco, too, for some 

* ' i } l rIods ’ 8 "hteteenth-cert- so formidably omni^o^pS sSSLv , con, plalnlng about one llioughts— to which tlto introduc- 

^ ^ ^ M b ^md S 6 he « n War,1 S g o f . trouble Ta !« Donne’s physical^ P eJ Pon Q y (Sn £ SS-J&ff 1 * dl ° wron * **®" invites and (he selection taerib 

phnm ‘Down by the dark Ploranons. Thev mlsbr r Dunciad), a scanted nhlv Ina/ic. >i<ot inu from 


....^au.i a ■ f iri«.uaa ....... ■ ... viib wunu i iiihim Ilia, 

■putting the point >hc necessary annotation of ancient 
!i tho squirearchi- English words (generally thorough 
which it opens, unci sensible) is not supplied or is 
editorial wrench- deficient. Rliumir Runimlnge’s Up* 
ts one to reflect shiver "Like n ropy royno”. and 
5s perverting of "ropy” (unglossed) means “slimy " 
9 mining Is whon — 011 unguossnblo and unabvlous 
novels. On how moaning. Hot lips also slaver with 
lly documentary, “A gummy glairo”, and "glnlre* 
The point will |S not “glue" us Mr Wright lifts ft 


—un, miu mu. x a are -_,i 

f®y« exactly the everyday read- .f^h-eve 
JJf.,?* a!l P* “"any among even tSS- 
regular readers of poetry, Cerfadaly pi 

hero of Robert manifest 
BloomflolA Richard Alfred Mllli- (nothini 

a-,J^fe rJck Locker-Lampson. ' beoSeH 
Wilkmn Johnson Cory and Erndq UO g " 
Clerk wore new to me. Introducing : And the 
voujo ?trang$ mu (not the same, an odd la 
at course, as peculiar verses) is ono aval stuff 




mm 








m tuques, the' poetry lai^nt 


r‘‘ erode moment — on one 1 wfl ° is , Eril6e Clark?), but not the driving such everyday 
"Documentary” in the 1930s— teriocuSih^®^ b8cau . s f ^eir in- = nat e von the approximate underground, allaw3.'^ ll j£f. 

ncw{y 

a^'sSf S?iT”S“s? « ^suofj-s zwzmY 0 ** 

ooth and claw 


hip; IWBCiy lHCent-'-'UV '.MPDBD Uf a. Tt 

' ^ mking-cWss^ lifpj. And ngt'^pTTmvn ond 

looking of Davfd ;"rttge and SO 


. Edited by Leslie t)rray ' =?rv 
, Advisory; Editor Gilbert Chase 

Thje first comprehensive, Illustrated^ 
one-volume encyclopedia of opera/ 
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• 21pb/w Illustrations;. 
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From Bradstreet to Baraka 


By David Bromwich 


example, that Emerson was a “ pie- invented the "Immortality Ode” in 
RICHARD KLI.MANN (Editor) : cursor, though an unwitting one, a different key. 

The New Oxford Book of American for Walt Whitman’ 1 . In his famous Professor Ellniann cuts the sl-Il-c- 
Verse letter to Whitman, written oil tiun from Robinson by a third, and 

1 07 Goo. Oxford University Press, reception of the first edition of this feels wrong, since it sec-ms the 
f -» m 1 ' Leaves of Grass, Emerson noted : rule is tu offer more of everyone. 

L - ■ “I am very happy in reading it. The inevitable “Richard Cory" is 

„ .. n , . . n . j mol-; as Brent power makes us happy. It to he found in the new anthology. 

The first Oxford Book o/ Amencim mccts the demand I am always “ Isaac and Archibald "—a wontler- 
Vcrie was pimlishckl m 1950. Its making of what seemed the sterile f u | poem about youth and age. anil 
editor, F. 0. Matthiessen, had writ- a|ld stlngy Nature, as if too much 0 ne of R< 
ten h book American Renais*atu.e, handiwork, or too much lymph in not. Yet “ 
svhich could hardly bo overvalued us (hfi lemperamcnt, were making our B special li 
b synthesis of nineteenth-century western wits fat and mean.” The r ,n Frost : 
literature and intellectual history, demand 1 nru ahuaps making. Never this, as M; 

Matthiessen at that time was help; W as poet more wittingly wooed. On sometliinc 
Ing to create _ American Studies small points of Information, it must Robinson, 
as a university subject, and lie added, Professor Ellmann faltei-9 » n t i,. 
remains, with Perry Miller, the as visibly as on these larger matters 0 . V11 

most comprehensive mind to have 0 f interpretation. He speaks, of v ; s i niI C{ jj 


making of whRt seemed the sterile f u | poem about youth and age, and 
and stingy Nature, as if too much one of Robinson's masterpieces — is 
handiwork, or too much lymph in not. Yet “ Isaac and Archibald ” lius 
the temperament, were making our B special importance for its influence 
Western wits fat and mean.” The on Frost : the reader who could see 
demand I am ahuaps making. Never this, as Matthiessen knew, would see 
was poet more wittingly wooed. On something more of both Frost and 


In the selections from Matthies- 


remams, with f erry Miner, me B $ visibly as on tliese larger matters sen’s own aeneration where the re- 

most comprehensive mind to have oE interpretation. He speaks, of tirine SitK to 

dealt with American literature Robe rt Bly and John Ashbery as . 

He was a good choice for the job' poets who ’'find a certain logic, or . ?h e chanaes a?f more n^nou^ce J 

of compiling . the anthology ; and, at least a concord Of discords, in ffj .Sj at . n nor fm- the hetter. Allen 


apart from its Importance ns a disconnected or uncanny image's”, 
record of personal taste, the result jf he means to. suggest lmogism or 
was surely one of the best and live- surrealism. Professor Ellmann is 
Best anthologies ever ro^de. “ wiong about both poets. They arc 
printed great quantities of Emerson, no r l0 he compared in any case. 
Whitman, Dickinson, Frost, and niy is h gifted observer of nature 
Stevens ; took the trouble to recog- on B V ei-y limited scale. Ashbery, 
uizc Anne Bradstreet, Jones Very, Bt his most inventive, is thoroughly 
Trumbull Stickncy ; showed a dis- conscious of his tradition : ho is 
criminating tuct with such figures as “ uucahny” only as Whitman is, 
Freneau, Bryant, and Poe; and or Wordsworth. Professor Ellmann 's 
teased the reader with unexpected f ew lines on Pound are still more- 
odds and ends : Joel Barlow’s “ The strange : they aro a perfect mystifi- 
Hasty Pudding — Canto I ", Phelps cation. In the later Cantos, he 
Putnam’s "Hasbrouck and the writes. Pound 


,, . . aiscoras, in j,ut they aro not for the hetter. Allen 

disconnected or uncanny Images”. Tnre j( a atr0llB rhetorician who 
If he means to. suggest lmogism or has come to be kn0Wll by a few 
surrealism. Professor Ellniann is poems . most of B H by “The 
wiong about both poets. They arc W nlves", "The Cross”, “Aeneas at 
not to be compared in any case. Washington ", “The Mediterranean " 


ing large selections from Stevens, 
Frost, and Ransom at a time when 
a consensus about their work could 
hardly bo said to exist, was mak- 
ing a persona] statement about 
poerrv. He was casting a vote. This 
is nor a liberty that Professor Ell- 
mann takes. He is undecided. Or 
perhaps, casting his eye on tlie ever- 
more-clamorous flock that'looks up 
to be fed, he cannot bear to choose. 
All scliools therefore, and none, are 
represented in the latter part of his 
book : so much so that our roster 
of poets must now run from Brad; 
street to Baraka (alias LoRui 
Jones i. Here, if not_ God's 

g leivty, aro Black Mountain’s six, 
an Francisco's three and Palo 
Alto’s one. No one will deny tit at 
Ginsberg can be diverting in the 
Vnchel Lindsay line ("A naked 
luncli is natural to us;/ we eat reality 
sandwiches./But allegories are so 
much lettuce ”). . But after eight 


S oems by Ginsberg (there arc four 
y Robert Penn Warren;, an equal 
number by Frank O'Hara (and Eliva- 


Mothcr and Son ”, It happens 


on a very limited scale Ashbery, thnt |h(Jse , irc a , SD llis ' bc5t poems, 
at his most inventive, is thoiougliiy ant j ,] 13[ Matihiessen neglected iu 
conscious of his tradition: he Is pi . illt tl]0 last tWQ . Professor Ell- 
uncabny only as Whitman is, rtop _ 110t nrler . them either. 


•uncanny" only as Whitman is, 
or Wordsworth. Professor EllniRiin's 
few lines on Pound are still mnre 


Rose ” (“ Young Smollct Smith let 
fall his glass; he said,/ ( 0 Jesus, 
Hasbrouck, am I drunk or 
dead?’”!- Matthiessen had the 
courage of one who lias read deeply 
eiiDUgli in a subject to have convic- 
tions about it. A student who rend 
through the book carefully would 
end with a keener sense of Ameri- 
can poetry than he could gain from 
most volumes of criticism or literary 


lost the original purity of his 
design, and instead of letting the 
materials find their own level, 
he began to push them about with 


mami does not print them either, 
but he does omit " The Cross ” iu 
favour of the pure, or nonsense, 
rhetoric of " The Subway ", which 
anticipates the style of early Lowell. 
Dark accurate plunger down the 
successive knell 

Of arch on arch, where ogives burst 

a red 

Reverberance of hall upon the dead 


his didactic thumb. From seem- Thunder like an exploding crucible! 


ing dispassionateness, the poem 
became overt special pleading. 
But the force of his innovation in 
structure remained a model al- 
most iii spite of him. 


The later poetry of Stevens could 
not be represented in Metthlesseu's 
book, and it is welcome in the new 
version. But Stevens is a master of 


belli Bishop), and ten by Robert 
Duncan (ten more than John Wheel- 
wright), after Dorn and Greeley, 
after Sexton and Baraku — what far- 

? jvencss ? In a book that has room 
or a good deal of recent and dis- 
appointing Lowell, it is astonishing 
that Professor Ellmann should have 
token almost nothing from Warren 
after 1940. This, however, is an 
anthology in which one may dis- 
cover, nearly back-to-back, the open- 
ing of James Merrill's “After 
Greece " : 

Light into the olive entered 
And was oil. Rain made the huge 
pale stpnes 

Shine from within. The moon 
turned his hair white 


please anyone. Fur that is wliat 
usually happen:; to the alfurt to 

E lease everyone. It would hava 
een wiser after all lu choose -odes. 
And, since the reviewer uf an anthol- 
ogy is in a rare and Lucky position, 
let us name some poets and some 
poems. The largest talents now tit 
work in American poetry arc Eliza- 
beth Bishop and John Ashbery. Of 
the two, Ashbery is the more pro- 
foundly original but Bishop the 
more accomplished: she has refused 
to write a poem that is lint perfect 
in its way. 

An anthologist should not be 
afraid to let Litem appear to domi- 
nate their cun temporaries, as they 
do in fact. And m choosing from 
Bishop he should not omit (as Pro- 
fessor Ellinann did) “ At the Fish- 
houses ”, or “The Unbeliever”, or 
“Visit to St Elizabeths”; and In 
choosing from Ashbery he should 
be sure to include (.as Professor E1I- 
inanti did not.i " Soonest Mended " 
and " Grand Galon ”, those splendid 
rambles in which the humour is 
uitguarded. J. V. Cunningham has 
been overlooked for too long to be 
bothered by Professor Ellmann's 
missing him altogether. Two lines 
of his work 

I am no shepherd of a child's sur- 
mises. 

I have seen fear where the coifed 
serpent rises 

ore worth all of Sexton and Baraka.- 
But the wny to get Into the. lust 
300 pages or twenty-five years of 
Professor Ellinann'* book was to 
have been in vogue more or less re- 
cently. The- New Oxford Book of 
American Verse would no more 
think of printing Edgar Bowers, or 
Howard Moss, or John Hollander, 
or Katherine Hoskins, than of wear- 
ing last year’s dust jacket. A good 
anthology will' have to print these 
poets, aud more of some that Pro- 
fessor Ellmann does print — Merrill 
and Ammons, for example — and 
nothing of some of his others. Mot- 
thlessen's rules can be translated 


history. That, after twenty-five The issue of Pound's form and. the 
years, the anthology was in need of issue of his politics— what poem 
revision, will be far from self- ever “found its own level"?— are 


version. But Stevens Is q master ot stcpned fiom between the into commandments: (1) Acquire a 

the longer forms. Matthiessen gave Who next steppen nom oenveen me Mstei (2) U(J not m f lld hovv it 


evident to those who have come to 
know it. 

Richard Ellmann is a widely re- 


hcre allowed to confront each other 


all of “ The Comedian as the 
Letter C ”, whereas Professor Ell- 
mann has only snippets from 
“ Notes Toward’ a Supreme Fic- 


iu such a way that both may be tion” # Including a coda which is 


evaded. 


biography of the latfer, many readers 
would agree, rankg with the finest 
literary biographies of our ago. But 


spected scholar of modern lftera- him " rhe evasion is complete, 
cure, and the author oE several Something ought to be said of 
books on Yeats and Joyce: his Professor Elhnann’s tone. It is brisk 

biography of the latfer, many readers without ease : it tries for an effect 
would agree, rankg with the finest of highly compressed intellectual 
literary biographies of our ago. But shortlmnd, Only to sounB Offhand. 
Professor Ellmann has not, Until Of the sense of sheer space In 
now. that one knew of, commented American poetry. Professor Ellmann 
on AmOr icon literature, or .American remarks: “Mileage became politi- 
poetry. To The Neu) ' Oxford Book cal became poetical”. Or again, in 
of American VerSe , however, he B slightly different vein: “Phillis 
contributes a new introduction: Wheatley had nothing new to say, 

American poetry, once an offshoot, but she was tho first black slave 
now appears .to be a parent stein, poet and knew it". He cannot 
Speculative, daring, and some- quote a few lines of Freneau— a 
times melodious. It nas become the high-spirited poet, too little read- 
register of soma of tho most, without Intruding : “ Not much is 
important minds. What they have being said,, but that little Is said 
written nas urgency, sensitivity well Professor Ellmann, then, for 


almost In spite of meaningless without the rest of the “ If You ” : 


columns, 

Shielding his eyes. All through 
The countryside were old ideas 
Found lying open to the elements, 
and the opening of Robert Crcciey’s 


poem. 

Professor Ellmann’s book has an 
uuluippy ending. Matthiessen, in giv- 


I f you we re go ing to get a pet 


contradicts the taste nf others. (3) 
Be earnest iu your defence of it. 
(4) Allow it to be varied aud yet 
not promiscuous. Sooner or later 
another editor will be found who ' 
can obey all four. Iu the mean- 
while, it is to be hnped that Oxford 


what kind of animal would yon get. will keep MiUthicssen’s volume in 
Professor Ellmann is not likely to prim. . 


Professor Ellmann has not, Until 
now. that one knew of, commented 
on American 11 ter a tyro. or. American 
poetry. To The New ' Oxford Book 
of American VerSe, however, he 
contributes a new introduction: 
American poetry, once an offslioot, 
now nppcars.to be a parent stem, 


written has urgency, sensitivity 
to contemporary conditions, force 
of utterance. That Isolated figures 
should have achieved so much 
might be put down io chance. 
Beyond chance, , however, these 


wen > nuicsaui uiuuoMii) 
an obscuro reason, is writing down ; 
he - condescends not only to his 
readers but to tho poets themselves. 
Perhaps he is aiming for a wider 
and less Intelligent audience than 


qualities have been sustained and Matthiessen had in mind. Tho first 
fostered by many' good poets as Oxford Book of American Verse , 
well os by a few great ones. Such one may recall, laid down four 
clustered enterprise makes per- " miles " which had guided the 
suasive the claim of this poetry to editor in his selections. First, 
, have a distinctive national " fewer poets, with more space for 
■character. each"; second, nothing included 

This is the whole of Professor “on merely historical pounds 
Ellmann’s first, paragraph. The third, nothing included that : the 


opening seems benign enough.. In anthologist does not really, luce , 
the third sentence we have a hew and fourth, not too many son- 
definition of poetry, m which nets ", . In speofang broadly of 
carries "urgency”, is alert to yrhat- “intrinsic *? er !* » 
ever “ contemporary conditions’!. Ellmann ; may be thought to. cover 
may be, and— this verges , on a more at least the second and fhifd. Let 
conventional view— oarhe.^ Vprfiiwi i.bjr u* examine the. result... 

ts.w*Vcrbf“ut^ranW", TOtVfgf Tb KWain 'iritb^'wW'doWfie idd 
s the shock : “'fiat hmilated figures to MattMessen up to 1950 ? Two 
should have achieved so much might f P|irlta ^ 0 f Edward Tay- 

be put down to chance." What can f or \ gene a ration| called Philip Tain ; 
this possibly mean.? What has e ig bt lines bv the not-new PhUllS 
achievement to do with riiance, or «th oat-le “The Battle Hymn of 
with Isolation, br.^.lack of it? "bt ' 
Does . a genius occur the less by. “ 1 ^ bv Frederick Godard Tucker- 
chance if he has a friend who ,1s , ie rediscovery of Tucker- 

also a genius 7 But,, as one reads owe to Yvor . Winters and 

his . two flual. -sentences,. Professor ^ Scott Momaday : He is, despite 
Ellmann 5 probable meaning grows alleglaQce bo (he end-stopped 
more clear, He la, shying that in. m^er to BrjJant, 

at its ,peate?t American poetry has but ra ther more impressive 1 

come From isolated figures. A poet; - ft and be was worl h . saving, 
thus Isolated who does not know f holl ^ h Ws de eply ; f eh. poems,- 

tjie wo^ of his predecessors, or fel* tbe SQnn ets ifcbouc 1 two -sisters ip 
. lows, caiv hardly be, awar^ that his ^ darkened : liouse, 4 are not ade- 
own work is part pf - tradition. > qua ’ telv . t6 pt^bhted ■ by Professor 
The 8Blf.coi.fi deuce 6f a national Ellmann.) vF6r the rest, there are * 
^ a f : therefore ■ ala w- in t he pfedi«abie;iriny shifts pf empha- 
comfng' tO American poets. Finally, - B is ; larger sampling^ in particular \ 
nevertheless, it; did come. of Mel^Ra, DieMflSon, Hnd Jobes . 


'Macbeth 1 Onstage 

An Annotated Facsimile of 
Glen Byam Shaw's 1955 Proriiptbook 
Edited by Michael MuUin. The 1955 
Stratford-upon-Avon production oF Macbeth, 
starring Sir Laurence Olivier arid Vivien 
Leigh, was one of the century's great Mnc- 
batJis. This illustrated facsimile of the 
director’s promptbook will fascinate anyone 
interested in Shakespeare, 

ISBN 0-B262-0212-8 1978 250 pages 

$26.00 

Distributive Lattices 

Raymond Baibas and Philip Uwihgfir. 
Presenting the foundations of the theory of 
distributive lattices and the techniques used 
Jn this field, the Authors cover— for the first 
f time in book -form — special topics to which 
the theory is applied. Includes exercises arid 
. ;':;bibh0griip£iyi : »uv : ?•■ i, 


Bounder from Wales 
Lloyd George's Career . • • 
before Ihe First World War ' V 

Don- M, Crogier, This account, of-, 
the early career of the 'influential -politician 
often regarded as the father .of the British 
welfare state uses previously unexplored 
sources to emphasize hitherto neglected 
aspects, of 'Lloyd George’s personality and . 
politics. * •: 

ISBN 0-8202-0203-9 -. 1970 328 pages'* > 

$12:50 ■ ■ " .J-/--. 

Majpr Cuban Novelists 
Innovation and Tradition, 

Raymond D, Souza. .; A panoramic Study *. 
of the development of tl»e Cuban novel in . , 
the ‘nineteenth and ’.twentieth Centuries. -|n- ;; 


320 pages 


own work, is part pf -a 
Thq self -con fiduiics 6f a 
poetry was : therefore 
coming t6 American poets 
nevertheless, It- did come. 


ISBN 0-8262-0163-6 1975 320 pages Jos6 Lezamai Lima. , ! 

$25,09 ISBN 0-8262-0210-1 1976 , 100. pages * 

, * $10.00 Y. . V- ' - V s, ". 

■ Enabling Acte ■ ■■'i 1 -C* T ' ’ • ' 'v',V -x/' v 

Selected Essays in Criticism . War and the Novel ISt r 

Louis Coxe. These thirteen essays/ at Appraising the. American War Novel 

■ i once textual, aesthetic, fechnicalr. and Peter G. Jones, Th° first coHiprehensiya . . 

historical » examine the uses, of metaphor by . study of tH e modem American - war novel . 
authors Coxb con sid era exe iripl ary, . d inprig The author, q ebreer- army -iffSCeL drpws on 
; iherii : Edwin' Arlington :R6blnsoii, Jairies ' theflction of-MaileLVonneguLand otherslo.; 

Gquli} Goizdnsi Edith Wharton, George Ber J explore the genre’s themes and orlgirisandHs’: . 
-, t nard Shaw. and Herman Melville. aonnections .-vvith. modem ph|iosopl1y -and;; 

ISBN Or 8262-0^90-4,. .1976: ; 176 : pages .psychology,' . . •' 

■: $9.50 ' ' ISBN 0^262-0211-X 1976 \ 304 pageS ; 


Let’ Os assume' the : accuracy of Very^Profesipr Ejliniann prints $ M 

.' this nafanlirBse; Th&.argurhent so. I Eblrd with tho, Ocean of Life,,' 
fpt' Ts , inof f ehsi vei .: bh‘(T : fatriiUpr, f which Matthiessen oraiM eti . a ml .most, .. 
once' a certain vagueness has' been' critic? Would covdt,- among .i.WMb;. . 
dispelled. It .is the pages that. fol- man's major, poems ; but he drops., 
low. which are seriously mislead ihg. “There Was a ChiJd Went Forth , 
'Professor Ellmann .ODSOiveS, for with its curious triumph of having 
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‘The Nothing Book* 

Wanna make something 
of it? 192 elegantly- 
bound, perfectly blank 
.sheets of white paper. 

For cooks, diarists, 
writers and note-makers 
everywhere. Go on- 
make something out of 


£ 1.18 hardcover 


‘The Encyclopedia Of 
Cheese* French master- 
cheesemonger Pierre 
Androuet's definitive 
guide to the world's 
cheeses. The most 
comprehensive guide to 
cheese yet available. 
Already acclaimed by 
gourmets the world over. 

£238 paperback 


'Birth* A liberated look 
at the total experience 
of childbirth in one fully 
illustrated book, From 
conception to after-birth 
care - By Caterine 
Milinaire, author of the 
best-shUing 'Cheap Chid 
- £3.90 paperback 
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their styles 

By William Feaver 



SARAH TOMERLlft I. ME (Editor) : 

American Fashion 

509pp. Andrd Dcutsch. £12. 

Sensitive almost beyond words. 
Perfectionist or naming. Wor- 


shipped by 
adorned. A 


those whom they 
gallant band of dress 


designers, five in ail, is exclu- 
sively presented In this book, 
assembled under the auspices of the 
Fashion Institute of Technology. The 
labours of Adrian, Mainbocher, Me- 
Curded, NorcII and Trigtire span 
fifty rapturous years during which 
Looks came and went wirrt some-' 
of the majesty and inevit- 
ability of the moon in her seasuns. 
Much hardship, courage and heart- 
burn was involved. Claire Mc- 
Cnrdell (with the intrepid retrouss£ 
nosej was notably dauntless. Tor- 
pedos couldn't stop her attending 
the 1940 Paris collections. Maln- 
bocher, designer of a "revolution- 
ary” waspish corset, barely suc- 
ceeded in getting it photographed 
by Lite great Horst for Vogue when 
the Nazis invaded France. The plans 
for die garment were, we must 
assume, bundled out of Paris. Main- 
bqcher wasn't the sort to let any- 
thing. fall into enemy hands. 

Contrary to popular prejudice, 
which has it that top couturiers 
are wafted to their apexes on gusts 
of hot air, the upward struggle 
™ „ lQ «S , and trying. Adrian 
Adolph Groenburg was handicapped 
by birdiplace — -he came from 
Naugatuck, Conn — and be had to per- 
savere in a Beardsley style for many 
years before abandoning three- 
quarters of his name and breaking 
trough to Valentino, Hollywood 
aud Cecil B. do Mills. "The lean I 
bands moved precisely, without : 
waste” we are told. His frfary Mag- 
.dalena outfits, velvets, gorgeous 
jewels, and a sumptuous oouf f ant ; 
skirt of leopard skins", for the pri- 
ductipn of Xing of Kings were 
greatly admired. The loan hands , 
moved on to snip magically around ! 

SHIS 1 ' u P 10trlch ' , C«*awford, ■ 
pi.™ er 'j I t n, 'l ow teQ > though not, ; 
EES 1 can gather. Mae 

West For ten or more wonder- , 
ful years ho clothed die MGM i 
stars. Garbo was his peak. Tim 
S f we 3 as “ incredibly mobile' 
rnco fascinated Adrian". After' 
her • heyday his . movie , .career 

Sffi? d *»x Son l t i t ] 1,ng tQ i0 with the 
SSgJ Miuichkin outfits for the 
825™,®/ 0t maybe, or tlie Tin 
Man s baste couture,- Anyway, with i 
“ ld ^ lt of Ghrio he. 1 i 

Ad™n BT" PriVate e " terpll “ ' i 

FqsHion Involves more than ! 


' clothes and accessories. It is. we 
must remember, a cumplcic world 
of challenges, disasters, heroic 
undertakings. Ruber t Riley, Dircc- 
■ tar of the Design Laboratory of the 
FIT and author of rhe Adrian 
chapter, makes a point nf showing 
■ his idol to have been an exceptiou- 
; ally human being. Ho introduces 
him at party lime (he was such a 
host !) in the days when Hollywood 
knew no bounds. Everyone whs 
; there : 

i Thomas Mann and his family saL 
In gray wool and sad Ten ionic 
diguin'. Dorothy Parker listened 
intently to their few words. , , . 
It was an International guesr list 
that knew no occupational 
boundaries. Ilona Massey and 
Hedy Lamarr stood together 
speaking careful German ; Odette 
Myrtil joined them in staccato 
French. In the shadows of a 
wisteria, the shy British voice of 
Aldous Huxley remarked that if 
one omitted the sun. this party 
was really not too different from 
those of his native Bloomsbury. 
Eventually fate shuck: “As he was 
working on his fall collection, harsh 
.reality felled Adrian with a heart 
attack. 

. Of th 0 five profiles in the book 
Adrians Is the mast 'picturesque. 
Not only because he clothed the 
stars but because lie was obliged to 
produce dramatized garments. Holly- 
wood was a stronghold, the best 
showcase in die world, from the 
mass viewpoint. But hard-coro haute 
couture meant Paris. If you wanted 
w be, ns William Lippi ncott, Presi- 
dent of the Educational Foundation 
ror the Fashion Industries, puts it 
in his foreword to the book, one of 
the stellar creative forces In the 
great American fashion industry ”, 
you had to be reckoned in Paris. 

To succeed you had to belong there: 
to win total freedom you had to sot 

isr^ion n ,;° , s o * ta ** Dpr T h - 

Take Main Bocher for Mu In line her 
as he rearranged himself), He was 
severe, classical It was often said, 
nis greatest triumph was to become 
the lending costumier nf “perhaps 
the single most influential figure to 
wear twentieth-contury fashions ", 
the Duchess of Windsor. She had 

m i H i° ? P° w °ff»l offect on 

Malnbochera imagination ", And, 

. he claimed, she was a deeply serious 
person, dospjto her ,f complex: pro- 
occupation with surface **. He " took 
It ns a mnrk of her seriousness that 

fij *35# stfln j , for hours durfn « 

ji? 1 ■ fitpugs without complaint ” 
The Slmpson-Windsor wedding dress 
was his creation. We are vouch- 
safed only a glimpse of -it. Tlie 
dako, who, incidentally, opted for • 




Adrian and Greta Gurho on tho set of “The Single Standard “ (19291, 
Ah illustration from Hollywood Costume Design, rtiuieiecd Man. 


standard fore mid aft trouser crons os 
that fRtoful morning, tnkos up lialf 


the photograph. But there is enough 
of tho bride in tlie picture to show 
that she wore a deeply buttoned 
affair with charm hrucclets (includ- 
ing a weeny crucifix) at the wrist, 

Claire McCardell flourished from 
the late 1930s and introducud n spor- 
tive series of designs mid « rela- 
tively no-uonsonso trend which, 
however expensive In the original, 
was fit to he filtered down m Mnlu 
Street level. I.miren Hucu 11 wax a 
McCnrdell son of girl: rleun, ninody, 
magnificent, in easy-fining dresses. 
There Is n photograph nf her from 
Harpers Bazaar, 1943, doing u little 
haine-frant durniug an tlie sofa 
d, ° ra, M° ^ n Jump suit 
w«n w»iat appears to lie u who- 
dllo-sklu belt, McCnrdell * loved 
' important * belts ", Flnysuito, 
swimwear, bench coats inspired by 
a T-square, party frocks for tho in- 
” ftn j ,J' u , 0S r 8 7 „Wold, jersey pants 
modelled by Boltina hi 1959 with 
Picasso standing beside her. sword 
ii hand : McCnrdeU’s triumphs wore 
legion. She promoted the idea that 
glamorous i clothing was not just for 
the salon but for everywhere the jet 
set landed. NorelJ, the next in line. 


in camera 


D«r Ir*‘ T r '” ^ r °m the earliest days when stars 

By Georgina Howell • purchased their, own Clothes fiJ 

— • films, and extras with the beat umt*. 

^ sot the jobs, and shows how 
DAVID CBJERICHETTI : • > ■ “ e tec " a «™ developments limited 

Hotowwd Costume Design 

■ 192pg, Studio V ista. £7.95- .. into whito ond scarlet into clack' 

", ‘ ~ — : Technjcolot allowed only 

When ; you are next lying awake ^on and green. 

e fust: fiimruidfl c-_ . ^ tocmascope magnified machine- 


known stars who created liuvoc : 
Nancy CarroJI W oujd rip up a dress 
she did not like, whereas Mae West 

f* ..‘JfSP'Srt ‘ Dlamonds- 
• We hevo scon fiction, 
u . . Pfriod costume give way io 
S“B«r researched a*nd accuraie 
diesslng we accept as a matter of 
course today in films such as Barra 
Lyndon, Wtistanlcy and 7*/ic Mar. 
?wise von 0 . , , , Tito book shows iimt- 


sf brliliunt, 
uke Travis 




insisted on cleanliness in those who 
wore his doilies. Anchors ni 
twirly ropes often featured oa bis 
craiitlous. Trig6re’« favourite »» 
Ixil wus ilia turtle, her biographer 
Kloni Kukes Epstein, remifki 
Trlgd'e Is also un outstmiding per- 
soniility In her own right: “Shell 
Pure Positive," 

Knmigii of (lie social whirl. Thi 
focus nt the hook is not so much oi 
tho stullnr ciL'Ulois (Trigire rcceir- 
ing the “ I roll of Fuiuo’’ Coty Award 
of Anicricun FtLshiim Critics, 1359) 
us on their creations. The niodeh 
jiurude. urch lhenweives agauw 
]»illiii s, spruwl prnVocnltvety on sand 
dunes, offer themselves up, throais 
1 * 1111 * dothing exquisitely draped, 
for the lini-sh iuspccilun of thf 
diems. The latter idso put In many 
uppeurunees. The duchess, •with that 
superb seriousness fully evlclenr, is 
cnuglit tinm and ugata i« ewa . 
mood. Gloria ■ Vanderbilt Cooperj 
who struggled so lim'd, so long, J m 
** uuike it life of her own ns p 
actress, writer and nahnar 1 \ 11 '3? 

turod In o MainbucJier clwslc win 

what I suspect Is a diamodd^tuweo 
Victoriu Cross round her neck, ; 
by Richard Avednn. It w kes mg 
great cumcra artists to captura . 

stellar nuuncus. 

The sellings are as i . 

humans. Besides Picassos . 

Adrimi’s MGM backlar, ;i«n[ ,u. ' 
wealth of Tunisian 
Town " location igmj 

fashion edges towards^*.. up . 
and hemlines shrink JI J^?^ on es 
wards, past all 

until enough is enough «»» ^ 
revolutionary *W9 Bl *r 0 how- 
shades arc reitortd, { 
graphs come laimcb; ' 

of 


llau^ly rife fl 3S! 

bled, s uncbuS 1 


1 : A^silfible through all leading 
%doJcsKbpa Or direct from - 
: , ; Book Sales Zifn\itedi ’ . 

Street, ; ' v 

L f. ; 



tffi$nn 


i7"y; 


^ ‘ ^ : - sSr ft * v pfe^ur! 




sums up h« 
pn rye design 
. a scar 
W t ;*rgh« with 
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splendour, 

Ac this point one weald HkJ 
few questions. Where. « 


nslde McCardcU m 
. outfits, are the great American ? 
crlbutlons to comem por my 

ladlin ; artnlc, 

6>aeuw n.» vJT 1 " 


every 
.shirts,, 
caps, plaid Jac 
LupJU 
ter dr 
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Couture and society 


By Stella Mary Newton 



QUENTIN BELL: ' .. tf 

On Human Finery £ 

239pp- Hogarth. £6. h 

; ~ ' ' - — — - ' ' ' : ---: y 

g 

On Human Finery is a splendid « 
bonk which has not recently re- .* 

celved adequate attention — noglect 
with which the present writer is 
ashamed to have to associate her- 
self. H is not for students in ' 
fashion schools hut for art-historian a “ 
and sociologists, and above all for V 
those who deal in bland generalize- ‘ 

tiotis or indulee themselves in 
inverted snobbery — ■“ my parents 
used to eat, their hot-pot off the v 
kitchen floor "r ■ f 

Quentin pell says that his chap- fc 
ter un theories of fashion was hard 
to write and is probably hard to 
read. It Is not: its energetic pre- 
sentation makfes it positively excit- 
ing. As 'theory, after well-used 
theory is set up to bo demolished, 
the reader begins to look forward 
to tlie next and to speculate as to 
Professor Bell’s probable argument 
against it, constantly reassured by 
interjections such as " and yet (so 
hard is it ever to tell the truth) 
there is an anomaly". 

This new edition of a book first • 

f iubiished 'in 1948 is, as the pub- 
ishers explain, a greatly enriched 
restatement of the author’s theor-' 
ries -Some of the changes are sig- 
nificant. WherqaSi for Instance, > 
Quentin Bell described- the study . 
of dress in his first edition as "a 
borderline science, important to 
the historian in that it exhibirs in 
a pure form the changing impulse 
of social behaviour; to the artist 
In that here, if anywhere, we can 
trace a direct relationship between 
economics and aesthetics , the cor- 
responding passage in the new edi- 
tion reads: ** Indeed the study nf 
dress does not quite lie within their 
[the economists] province; it be- 
longs rather to sociology. ■ And yet 
even sociologists in Britain seem 
to leave it to the historians who 
seem indifferent to sociology or, in 
the United States, to sociologists 
who do not bother about histbry." 
Both statements are true; they arc 
not mutually exclusive; sociology 
has grown in' Importance since 1948, 
but it would be a bold sociologist 
who would tackle the' problems in- 
volved in the study of fashion with- 
out the art-historical background 
that is Quontin Bell’s. 

For in spite of its astutely evasive 
title, On Hitman Finerp is a 
discussion of the place In society 
of that most baffling of all forms 
of human expression — fashion. The 
author’s real intention Is to pin that 
fluttering creature securely down in 
order to examine It with the neces- 
sary care. .In his heart* however, he 
knows that it Won’t Ife down, and 
that is why he has' to go on so. Dis- 


pect that at last fashion may . be 
dead or dying; that it is certainly 
not is made clear by developments 
since his book went to press. In his 
chapter, “ Recent History ”, he sees 
- the “ chaotic confusion of styles 
among my students ” as pointing to 
the abandoning of. uniformity, " a 
crufci and unreasonable thing 1 , jn 
favour of freedom fbr people to 
" dress themselves in that which 
sufts them best?’; But even here he 
is'onhls guard and admits that half- 
hidden “ peer groups " roav be work- 
ing within the stujteq t; bg dv, ,?ud.': 

* it 

is'ohly too eSsy w donvttite oneself 
that that which one would like to 
occur is in fact taking place ”, And 
- ' of course in this the book’s Import- 
ance lies. . 

: In fact, On Hiqnart Finery is 


already, out of date ; it was bound 
to beertme. so as each word was left 
behind by the author’s pen. To 
keep up -with the fashion it would 
have to be broadcast live in a new 
version with every hourly bulletin. 
By now I am sure that Professor 
Bell knows that students have cut 
their hair and got into lounge suits 
or blouses and skirts. Does this 
mean, perhaps, that students them- 
selves are going out of fashion ? Is 
student power on the wane ? Or, 
with the quintupling of fees, will 
they emerge as a new/old species 
or elitism ? 

Certainly only two days ago I 


watched a forty-year-old mother in 
full ethnic regalia— jeans, poncho, 
beads— crossing the road with lier 


HYPERTROPHY OF THE 
CRINOLINE 

r'i.i i ® . 




L *\-M 


fashion bccuuso their societies were 
both si able and uiistratificd. 

That this theory is ip a great 
extent true is undeniable. But ii 
is not entirely true and it can be 
Lcstcd up to a point by analogies 
taken from the customs of those 
European communities which wore, 
until lately, their own regional 
dress. These societies were subject 
to strict, if unwritten, sumptuary 
regulations which allowed changes 
only for specific occasions or as the 
age of the wearer advanced. They 
dTd not, as viewed from the outside, 
iiuroduce innovations within these 
prescribed changes. Such was not, 
however, actually the case, as those 
who remember and care to dlscusa 
the situation confirm. Innovations 
were introduced but they took the 
form of small and delicate shifts, 
negligible to the coarse eye of 
international hlgh-fasliion. 

Dress in these communities was, 
in fact, a mini-microcosm of every 
uspect of high fashion. Abolition 
of serfdom in Poland at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century 
allowed peasants to introduce red 
into their clothing for the first 
time. Infinitely slowly they did 
this — the move from a hair-line 
stripe to a skirt completely red took 
a hundred years. A cargo of Vene- 
tian beads emptied on to the 
markets of central Europe had its 
gradual effect ; one fashion-con- 
scious girl in a community could 

E reduce h slight mutation. A rib- 
on was permitted to be broadened, 
a flower embroidered on a garment 
enlarged, one apron could be 
covered by another, a third, a 
fourth. 


A cartoon from Punch, 1864, 
reproduced in Quentin BelPs 
On Human Finery. 

twenty-year-old daughter who was 
wearing a quiet version of the 
classic Chanel suit oE the 1930s. 
Gone is the day oE thoso huge and 
expensive posters, put out by a 
famous firm, which offered new 
jeans for £5 and worn jeans for £9. 
To pay another to wear ones . 
clothes down to the ragged state 
demanded by fashion was, surely, 
an excess of which even Marie 
Antoinette could not havo dreamed ? 
Was it not an example oE what 
Veblen labelled vicarious consump- 
tion. an activity pursued by his 
leispred class? 

On Human Finery owed. In fact, 
its inspiration In the first place to 
Thorstein Veblen’s Theory of the 
Leisure Class, published at the end 
of the last century and discovered 
by Quentin Bell in the 1930s, at the 
moment when he had become ini- . 
patient with Marx and Engels, not 
only because they were indifferent 
to masterpieces of art which did not 
a social message but also 


UULUUOC UlCJ -- -- 

altogether. Veblen, on the other 
hand, started from wliat Professor 
Bell calls the fancy bonnet and the 
patent leather shoe and then pro- 
ceeded to construct a theory to 
account for changes of fashion based 
on the class structure of European 
society. Once inspired^ Quentin - Bell 
had far too lively a mind to be con- 
fined within Veblen’s rigid theory ; 
he might, though, have shaken him- 
self freer still: For instance he fol- 
lows Veblen in. regarding fashion as 
being e^cluiivily a European (and 
V. IftMtt ■ AmartmnV £■ rihqn pnie non, 
‘V ivmcn h'ftd m'aBtrestly TCome K irtM 
being by the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century but which had not 
yet appeared in the ninth. Neither 
the ancient civilizations nor China 
.and the East' in general, he ron- 
i aiders, r were, subject; to changes in 


Can it really be affirmed that 
clothes in China or in the ancient 
world were not subject to similar 
developments, -microscopic to us 
but intensely important to those 
who took part in them ? Five 
years ' ago the socialist state of 
Bulgaria prohibited long hair for 
men as " unserious " ; men’s liair 
was, ell ■ rite same, worn rather 
longer titan it had been ten yenrs 
previously. 

If at. is true tJiaf no society is, 
or ever has been, so static as to 
escape changes in fashion must 
this invalidate Professor Bril's- 
argument ; cannot <c class " be 
substituted by *’ group " ? Anybody 
who has watched distinguished 
members of the medical profession 
drinking (modestly, of course), at 


the bar of the cOub they frequent, 
will agree that they look different 
from an equally distinguished 
gathering of — say — architects. Yet 
both are contained - within both - s 
class and ft fashion, if not -of tlhe 
. day at least of. a relatively recent 
date. 1 Quentiu Bell sets up a 
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symbolic Duchess whose style is 
emulated by . Lady Croesus. Would 
a talented young surgeon choose 


Laureate’s rather than on that of 
the President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons ? Can we demolish 
the theory of class in favour of 
the theory of group fashions ? Rut 
perhaps that Is another book. . If, 
so it is to be hoped that QuentW 
Bell wall write ft. It may be, indeed, 
that this democratic theory excludes 
the essential supremos remove the 1 
symbolic Duchess and wlio, 
surgeon, architect or poet,, leads 
the fashion — a gnome t?f. Zurich ? 

. But that is a theory Professor BeU 
,,haq ftfteajiy, de.med,;. V.:,--,.; - 
' ’ Liktf .mpst frmlOrepRjtsrs ivh'p pon- 
der the complexities of fashion, 
Quentin Bell,, while he struggles. tQ 
keep a balance between, the nex». 
admits that he spends more thought. 
- on women’s dress . than-- on men’s. 

O/i Human Finery., does not centre 
T round a symbolic Duke. , Jn .refuting 
‘I VeMeii’s theory ihw women, being 
stiU men’s chattels,, represent 


now mod 


'of Hie more distant shored of fine 
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Leavis 

Ronald Hayman 

The first full-length study of the life and work of this 
controversial figure, now generally recognized as the 
greatest literary critic of our time. Ronald Hayman tell the 
story of the events that helped to form Leavis's character 
and attitudes, skilfully weaving the narrative into the 
cental theme of the book-a judicious revaluation of 
Leavis's work, Discussion is included of all his books and 
of his writing on the three authors to whom he constantly 
returned-T, S. Eliot, D. H. Lawrence and Charles Dickons. 

£4.95 

Russia Discovered 

19th Century Fiction from Pushkin to Chekhov 
Angus Calder 

. . an enthusiastic guide ... Its own liveliness reflects the 
matchless art of 'the great Russians' with sufficient zeal to . 
bring many readers to a fuller enjoyment of the most 
important works of nineleenth -century Russian 
I iterature/' Times Literary Supplement £5.50 

Collected Poems 

Robert Gittings 

Robert Gittings is best known as a literary biographer 
whose work on two great English writers, Keats and 
Hardy, have won universal acclaim. His poetry has been 
distinguished by the same sensitivity, sharpness of detail* 
and felicitous economy of expression. £4.50 

Selected Poems of Walt Whitman 

Edited by James Reeves and Martin Seymour-Smith 
The editors base their selection on the final authorised text 
of leaves of Grass. Jn their introduction and commentary 
they throw a great deal of light on his life and the 
background to his poems, they also discuss the enduring 
qualities of Whitman's verse, and provide a clear guide 
through the complexities of his greatest poem, Song of . 

Myself. Poetry Bookshelf Series 

£3.50 £1 .95 paperback 

Writers, Critics and Children 

Edited by Geoff Fox, Graham Hanimond,Terry 
Jones, Frederic Smith and Kenneth Sterck 
A selection of essays on reading, writing and teaching 
children's books, mostly drawn from the journal Children's ' 
Literature in Education, Contributors IncludaTed Hughes % 

(an original essay on myth), Margery Fisher, Peter > . i 

Dickinson, Nicholas Tucker, John Foster, David HplhfookT 
Nina Bawden and Geoffrey Trease. - i . :■ 

£4.95 £1 .95 paperback 

Children as Writers 3 

Win ning entries from the 1 7th Daily Mirror Chi Idren's 
Writing Competition, with an introduction by Marjorie 
Hourd. • •• 

Published 20th November £3.50 £1 .50 paperback _ 

II Campiello 

Cado Goldoni . . < 

English version by Susanna Grab am- Jo nos and 
Brfl Brydein' '! ; 

A Nation a! Theatre PI*Y 

This boisterotis comedy by this great eighteentli-century . 
Italian dramatist was chosen for the royaj opening of the -<]’ 

. National Theatre. • . * . ■ ; ,• >: ;• 

. Aspects of Stfuth African Literature 

Edited by Christopher Hey wood, . ' 

Contributions by Alan Paton, Mazisi Kunene, Nadipp . . , , _• 
GoWifner, Oswald Mtshali and others.. ■ . • ; 

; . , £6.00 £2,60 paperback: 

’ AfeiH' Tides In tye African Writers Series 

Xala ' 

The book of the film directed; bytheauthOT, which Has ;• 

; been widely acclaihied. ; : -j\J ' . Mr 

■ Sefr.bene Ousmene . U.K. £1 .30 AfrfcA/Canbbean 90jp 

Goihg Down River koad 'i-? 'i?,-. 

■ . T he latest N^irobi pb vet by feabt Afrfca's'most promising ; 1 : •; 

. -young writer ' • ••. - • ! : 

lyi^anglU.K. £1 i30 Africa/ Caribbean 90p ; .i •:> 

Heineniann Educational Books 
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Industrial 
Design in 


na 


A Sartrean self-portrait 


Noel Carrington 

This hook describes the growth 
of Ihe present industrial design 
movement in Britain, from its 
origins, when it broke away from 
the Arts and Crafts in 1915, until 
1945 when it was recognised as 
vitally important and the Council 
of Industrial Design was estab- 
lished. flic dory ui thirty 
pioneering years is fold by .1 man 
who was at llu: renin- of the j 
movement. 


The Growth 

of 

Parliamen- 
tary Parties 

1689-1742 

B. W. Hill 

Dr Hill .traces the development 
of parties and- argu.es that the 
Tory and Whig partles'domlnated. 
politics throughout thfs period. 
This is the. .first study of .both, 
Whigs and Tories over thl?- ex- 
tended period.. 

£7.9S :• 


Math- 

ematical 

Carnival 

Martin Gardner, 

A' brand I • hew , collection of 
mathematical games ancj puzzles 
from the author's column in 
Scientific American. Thb : book 

contains the answers toproblems 
at the end of each chapter. 

£6.50 


The Well- 
Tempered 


By Douglas John son 


Films which are in trended for 
French television seem condemned 
to uncertain destinies. The three- 
hour film, Sartre par lui-meme, 
which is tne result of nine hours 
of Sartreen conversation, has just 
appeared in Paris, four years after 
its completion (and will be shown 
at die London Film Festival on 
November 28). It has been made 
by Alexandre Astriie, of Lee Temps 
Matt ernes, and Michel Com at, me 
Swiss editor nT the Pleiade volume 
of Sinire’s novels. Apart from the 
economic difficulties inherent in 
such a film, its production has been 
complicated by the fact time Sartre 
more or less compelled the two 
producers to work together, since 
he lind agreed separately with each 
of them that such a. film should be 
made, an<l by his reluctance to seem 
to accept the present French regime 
by appearing on a national tele- 
vision programme. The fact that 
the French authorities are snfd to 
hnvo commissioned a series of his- 
torical programmes, fro in Sartre and 
PruI Victor, and then cancelled 
this commission, is a further 
elemenc in the controversy which 
continues to surround the aging, 
and now ailing, philosopher. 

The film, begins with Sartre 
speaking to an audience in Brus- 
sels, explaining his own contradic- 
tions ( Je me comeste '*) as the 
author of a work on Flaubert which 
the workers are hardly likely to 
read gad as someone who believes 
in his solidarity with these same 
.workers. The role of the Intellec- 
tunb, ho says, has been essentially' 
■ that of the bourgeois, Jn a bourgeois 
.tradition, writing' for other hour- 


1 enrqe”. Sine* 1958 Claims Sartre, 
“® no looser wishes To " dtaloguer »* 
with tne, bourgeoisie. And we are 
shown his well-dressed and well- 
cultured audience, smiling apprecia- 
tively at his wit and eloquence. 
Among the quotations used in the 
film are two excessively violent 
attacks on Sartre, daring from the 
immediate post-Llberation period ; 
one is from F Humanity ; the other 
from Lb Figaro, 

. Towards - the end, we see Sartre 
as tho pavemant orator of 1968, 
"If. ? c , tl Y lst whfl w °uld reject any 
official inquiry into tho coal mine 
disaster of Lena* on. grounds of 
Its ; lack of objectivity and who 
wishes to make his own investiga- 
tion, and thte militant- who attacks 
the Communist Party 0 s the fascist 
party of the future, because. of Its 
attitude to the shooting of die 
■MatrijK -workar, Pierre- Overney, 
y 1 T t is Impossible not to 

feel Hidignatiop, ' or bewilderment, 
at some of hls . -statements: for 
Instance, when 1 he claims 1 chat 
intellectuals should become Workers. 
111 a factory** although, at che age 

of sixty-seven, this conclusion does 
not apply.' to film and he wishes 
Co complete hls work on Flaubert 
because it id always possible', that 
[some 'day a society will Come, In to 
existence where workers will be 
. able to appreciate such literature. 
There is . more than one moment 


Prize to believe that he was reject- 
ing hls post), and coming after the 
interview with Michel Con tat which 
was published in Le Nouvel Ohsen'n- 
teur nnd reproduced in Situations X, 
the film offers if trio new Informa- 
tion. With the exception of some 
interspersed extracts from old news 
films, which in the case of those 
on Saint Germain des Prds and the 
war in Algeria are so stupid, or in 
the case of American brutality in 
Vietnam, so horrifying, as to be im- 
pressive, the entire film is taken 
up with Sartre talking and replying 
to questions. 

There is, n am rally, mi element of 
voyeurism in enjoying this. One can 
.see Sartre blowing his nose into u 
coloured handkerchief, lighting in- 
numerable cigarettes, delighting in 
a malicious remark while still look- 
ing benevolent (not unlike A. j. P. 
Taylor at times), saying “ vous ” to 
bimone de Beauvoir and talking 
easily about some manuscripts which 
are lost or which will never 
be published. The occasional 
lapsus has its interests ; twice 
he says “ Prix Goucourt ", which, at 
one time, he would have liked, in- 
stead of “Prix Nobel”, which he 
rejected (he claims that lie Is only 
SrT 8 , now because he refused the 
Nobel Prize, since those who receive. 
It usually die soon afterwards). He 
also misquotes Descartes, “je suis, 
“P” c J ? HST*? ” which suggests that 
there is life in the old existentialist 
yet. Simone de Beauvoir says that 
she was attracted to Sartre because, 
?• a , student, he was “Ie plus sale, 

? Plus laid , and Sartre explains 
that he prefers feminine to mascu- 
line company because he detests “la 
conversation d’lddes » fa 
m’assomme *', he says. As a soldier 
his elitist instincts caused him to 
become particularly friendly with 
tho priests. 

Yet there Is hot enough of this 
gossip to justify the film. Other 
writers, such ns Camus, are scarcely 
i * nd ' ■#?*•' n< * fevelUr 

turns An amobiogropTiIca] venture 
011 ftini of this kind is bound 10 be 
an intellectual self-portrait, in which 

All that glisters 


the emphasis is placed on develop- 
ment and continuity. In his child- 
hood lie describes himself not only 
us ii living “ In basso de hi Ikfora- 
turo 11 ns lie Inis culled It in La 
Mots, but also us having experi- 
enced both solitude nnd, in Lu 
Rochatie during tliu First World 
War. violence. All threo, the com- 
pulsion to write, the solhurv uurure 
of his creative work, und the rea- 
lization of the existence of violence, 
have not ceased to pursue him. In 
tit© same sense there is his constant 
preoccupation with liberty. If ho 
detested his life us u school readier, 
it wus in part becuuse he was given 
power over others (when, in the 
filmed conversation, his aid pupil 
Best recalls the quality of Suit re's 
teaching at Le Havre und the 
friendship which existed between 
him nnd his class, which once cul- 
minated in a collective visit to the 
local brothel, Sartre’s only comment 
is to insist on tile fact that he ' 
allowed bis pupils to smoke in 
class, a fact which Bost did not 
remember). 

If he refused to join the Com- 
munist Party it was because ho was 
not prepared to abandon his free- 
doih to carry out research ns ho 
wished. If he seemed to have shifted 
his position on freedom from some 
of tne positions adopted in L' litre 
et le Ndant, it is not hocuii-se ho 
hns rejected tho idoa of liborty hut 
because he has developed tho idcu 
of “ coiuingcncG hlstorjquc ", With 
such constants in mind, lie divides 
his life into three parts: the period 
during which ho was Idealistic ; the 
period during which he wus domi- 
nated by realism, starting in the 
1950s and marked by the writing of 
La Critique de la raison dialcctique ; 
Riid that during which he 1 ms seen 
himself as necessarily taking uctlon 
with the masses. Only hi the lust, 
which datos from Ins experience 
and understanding of the events of 
1968, does he soe the Intellectual us 
being able to rosolve hls guilt com- 
plex and to e.scupu from the para- 
«ox of being contented with his 
own bud conscience. 


The structure of the film ,h. 
lies In the logic of Sartre’s cafe 
.sat ton. If he has wished to divw 
himself of the characteristics ,* 
“le profcMcur" he has uot * 
ceedcd, in so far ns he retain, 
gift of elenr and convincing e «nl. 
minon. Little is explained ■£ 
chunce. u I though he tells th c J 
of how ho found und began to Z 
a pharmacist's notebook i n Z 
M 6 iro which wnx arranged aluh^ 
bet leu My. Perhaps it whs for (t 
reason, he says, that the ‘W 
dictacie in La Nausde was reading 
the hooks In the public library |5 
1 ho alphabetical order of L;, 
um hors iiniuus. 

lie bus his regrets. He remit 
cerium sentences in L'Etre « fc 
lyunt aiul he regrets having allowed 
the publication of his lecture, 
L lixistcntiausma esi tin hwimismt 
He has hud lus surprises: for ini 
stance, that after 1945 he was read 
by people for whom lie had not been 
writing, so that u sort of second 
.Sartre emerged, u “Sartre in- 
uttendu” who deinnndad atteiulon. 
He tnuiiitutiis his occasional vit&Ke 
us is shown by his denunciation of 
de Gaulle whom he accuses of bun 
responsible for the “ socldtd abo m- 
.able” that is Franco today. Th 
mmiy references to Flaubert star 
to what extent lie is (or pertupi 
one might to say wus) fascinated bj 
him. It is striking how many d 
1 he arguments put forward, while 
unmistakably Knrtrcitn, have tho ring 
of Paul Nizuii, 

The film’s ending Is inevitably 
sad. We soc thc room empty. The 
hooks are 1111 rend uiul tile find 
volume on Flaubert Ik abandoned 
by the now almost blind Smut. 
There is 11 final tilt at “ lo libdral- 
isine Giscurdicn M and a promise 
that, by what over means, Sartre will 
continue to net (does he not say 
that 11 1 c silence est riactiou- 
nulro " ?), But the film's ovorall 
quality is to knvc presented a Sartre 
who is likeable and sympathetic, bq 
at tractive mixture of tho simple aod 
tho sophisticated, whose nri-ogaace 
is gentle, whose cjoftouce appears 
riviliml, whoso obstinacy is 
friendly. Iheso qualities have not 
always been evident in Ilia writings. 


Mitt you need Is a thermostatically 
controlled hotplate, a pestlo and 

«ffl^ r v f0 Kk PJ r^ skl with c1osq - 
f vLI ub i bfir an , d a w'i»e® 
■ 1 , i?r« to keep the loot in. 

You will also need a copy of In 
^ ur S^ t °i ' ' Alohemu Today 
Practice by “Lapf- 
dus". (176pp. Neville Spearman. 
. t 4 .ao, money not refunded if you 

n ! e . i n ? C Y allowln ^ in tiie yellow 
metal In short order). The identity 

tT. whose work conies to 
us with additions and extractions ” 
by Stephen Skinner — is not 'dls- 
dosed ; can he be Identical with that 
Futcanelli mentioned on the dust- 
Wi apper, the only man in the West 
to have “made the stone” this 
century and who achieved "the 
.last.adeptus transformation In 1928 
• wa en ; he was 72, and choosing to 
remain in the flesh, is now 113 
isicj years of age though Ms 

4 §?» a ? r?nC8 r * hat ° f “ tT,a " in his 

TJe book contains extracts from 
such Masters of fho Ars Magna 
as Artephuje who found the elixir 
- and lived. abov* -aa^usand^years. 


able plinso In tho duvelopinnii of 
modern chemistry; on thu fringes 
of tho subject metnllurglcul dis- 
cover es of Iniporinnco were nuiric : 
useful techniques und tmpprutus 
were devlsod ; but the central mm- 
lor was a conturles* long wild goose 
chase. Its aims misconceived. Its 
terminology self-defeating, and its 

™,T, nS I S falsified and 

concealed. If one fact of science 

*»? ot ovaslpn, it Is 

me fixity of elements under u|] 
5SL C - a conversions. Cabalistic 
? f , tho »y m Pathy between 
tne chemical, astronomical and ana- 
tomtcal spheres are neither pro due- 

S'iSiri" g . 1 " bDratory " ,anua,s - 

„But L a pidus admonishes us: “if 
' au thli » seems ' complicated, the 


reuder may he assured -l hut it is not 
m» ; i)uiicm*i* and pomevcrance are 
all that ure neadod and everything 
will full into place and become 
clo.tr. Skimming over anything, or 
l tinting to tltu end pages will not 
help at all. . . The render may- 
Hko to try the follnwiagi patiently 
und pcrsoveringly. It » a list or 
synonyms fur sophic fl»? * * r | ,n J '• 
which 1 lie perspicacious might P 1 ®., 
out soniu useful indications - ' 
They coll lr heaven. celeitW 
witter and rain, parting 
oquu rogis, a corrosive gqw 
nhnip vinegar, growtliful 8"” 1 
Juico, n growing mercury. 
descent water, the gf«^ 
quicksilver (on no acaiw r 
this), menstruum, " ■ 
hni-Kepiss, milk. ’ ‘ 


Miguel de 





. ft rriore probing: queitlofi 
: OjE.-hla, intetrlocmors.;. . •/ ; : .. 

ihe .film . depfeta 
cbntrqVcrsy, It *js 1 easehtUliy . quiet 
.iff There arO-.no^tricks 

•of the tradej gnd there" la^eiten an 
iris 
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as lived since Goya.’ Novela/Nivolo and FfccioncS 
rr»t 5 P k Cl L vely Vo, umo Vi (£9.50) und Volume VII 
sSi? _ both treaslatod by Anthony Kerrigan— are the 


nf 1 f ph l°? 0 ph 6 r and writer who died at tho hoight 

of tiieSpanlrtClvlI War. Tlte three remarkable pieces 
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Artist into scriptwriter 


By Lorn a Sage 


It is a way of seeing Dickens that may have tu do with exports, but 
should make some sense. The 10 have his early struggles seen 


public readings Lhtu hastened Ills 


in have his early struggles seen 
through the eyes of his weary 


death were a showman's inspired successful self produces thc illusiun 
short-cut to his audience, enabling of a determined life, u plot ended 


[■The largest portrait of any artist Mn ' tQbo , rid of , the u publishers 
[ In any medium in any period " is and middlemen he had always 
how Wolf Mmikowin describes bis wrangled with, and to savour 
sciipt for Dickens of London (York- dirccily the sheer quantity and 
shire Television), which when you v0 H?l e n m a PP e *b massive 
think of it (thirteen hours) is prob- ^‘tiidcnce needed increasing y 
Ibiy true. True or not, its tone is dangerous doses of adu auon to 
? uiy , ...ui, ,i 1D rtt‘ sustain it, and the short-lived 


All ot‘ this is imcrcsiing, but when 
you turn from contemplating the 
strategy to looking at tlic actual 
texture of the nerfo nuance, it is 
suddenly less plausible. The un- 


11 1 most before it begins — an effect canny way Roy Do trice lias matched 


in keeping with the version of 
Dickens that is emerging — Dickens 
the publicist, promoter, ncwspRper- 
'ni.ui, actor, amateur conjurer and 


and middlemen he had always compounded by doubling Dot rice in his make-up to the photographs of 
wrangled with, and to savour the role of John Dickens, Charles’s Dickens in his later years has it- 
Jirccily the sheer qunnthy and father. Hls whole young life is thus self something ominous about it: 
volume of his appeal. Hls massive sandwiched between two played-out his performance is an unpersons- 
confidence needed increasingly men, the one who shaped him and rion, nnd since (despite ennieinpor- 
dangerous doses of adulation to the one lie became. ary reports) it is difficult to recon- 

siistnin it, und the short-lived h c j s made to regard himself as stitute Dickens exactly, thc imper- 
cuphoria of performance .seems to a commodity, and you are enenu- sanation is lifeless, incoherent nr 


have been at least as important to raged to do the same, watching the the centre. As John Dickens, who 

him as the elaborate posterity- fresh-faced little boy acquiring his has Micawbcr behind him, he is 

bound structures of his later novels, father's arch, ingratiating manner- much better, a convincing liar, 
So that if television claims him for isms, and the precocious author bar- scrounger anti good companion, rosy, 
011 c of its own (the idea of “ doing ” gaining with publishers in u style twinkling and predatory, diving off 
Dickens originated with the pro- (earned from nis father’s creditors. Charles's incipient fame like a vaui- 
d liter and director Marc Miller) The result is that he is surrounded pire. Though even here, Dotrice 
1 ho re is an initial fitness ubout tiie with an atmosphere of insecurity lias a Mowed the distinction between 
project. A hard line on Dickens, mid fake confidence (a manufac- threadbare humbug and a merely 
stressing his ruthlcssness, his Hired genius) which undercuts the weary performance to lapse, so that 

inarket-phicQ genius und his serial occasions for .sentiment. Even the ilic gestures witli the restless, blit- 

attitude to life (always planning a blacking factory nightmare takes on loulinlini; hands and the consplra- 
uew episode before ihe last was a drab irony when young Charles lovial whispers become routine. The 
finished), seems about right for ut his darkest moment, debugged other Dickenses hove a pretty thin 
hard times. and boot-polished und hysterical with time: the script obliged tlurteen- 

self-pity, produces an echo of hls year-old Simon Bell to behave like 


iVn /TTTn rTTifii I 


more. A sort uf Harold Robbins 
for mass up pent, Orson Welles for 
' the charisma of his personal 
appearances, Laurence Olivier for 
his presentation of classic 
ihcatre ; and, say, a Nye Revun 
for his standing In thc country. 

A frighteiled man loo, slued his 
magical credit might collapse miy 
lime. 


mnnaaprtal hihI firkin uiiginiuea wini me pro- learned irom nis miners creuirors. 

tfi. 5 ?’ 1 Hmafes a man who ,]lKCr and director Marc Miller) The result is that he is surrounded 
tnl-'iniHied the m«terv uf xuccess l, iere is an initial fitness ubout the with an atmosphere of insecurity 
XT T.mte.1 Ms in ilS'^S project. A hard line on Dickens, nnd fake confidence (a manufac 

Sf d nm vii/e t hem toten is * Wolf ' ,trossin e hi » ruthlcssness, his Hired genius) which undercuts the 
u-ntmvi.v .fiS? nv yw i- market-place genius and his serial occasions for sentiment. Even the 

MniiKiiwitz ugum iTV Jinn*). attitude to life (always planning a blacking factory nightmare takes on 

He wrote for money like me. lie new episode before ihe last was a drab irony when young Charles 


finished), s 
hard times. 


time: the script obliged thirteen- 
year-old Simon Bell to behave like 


father’s theatrical despair — *‘WH| it. a dwurfish adult, which child actors 
director ever wash off?” Two overriding Jo anyway, and Gene Foad*s slice 


. I hut the writer Riid director ever wash off?” Two overriding 
intended this kind of corrective imperatives brand the early epl- 
trentment Is clear from the way sodes: that he should always have 
they have framed the senes with the mask of a style, and that he 
Roy Dotrice as the prematurely should make unlimited money, im- 
aged author looking bnck over his limited money being the only thing 
life oil his last, lionized trip to time could prevent one’s bluff being 
America. Putting him in America called. 



[t’s a frame-up 

Ft must be a blow to a stamp German Printing Office; for 
collector to find that his Ecuador Adolph Otto stamp-primer to the 
1865 two-reales has never been Transvaal republic, who simply went 
south of Boston, or that Ills 1872 on printing Rfter the Transvaal had 
-herry Blossom is Inscribed “ irai- stopped ; or Enrique Galnsborg 

larlnn ** In ,i«.. tnn....... n t , _ T, _ 1 , f Jl_l . .1 


Btioa ” In tiny Japanese who had a Bolivian diplomat order 
•haraciers. Non-philatelists may Bradbury, Wilkinson and Co to 
eel that there are worse criminals send on the plates nf ihe 1894 


Imn die eighty-four briefly 
uemorlalized hi Vfirro 'Taylor’s 
’hllatelic Forgers (60pp. Robson 


Bradbury, Wilkinson and Co to 
send on the plates nf ihe 1894 
iHxue to his Paris workshop. James 


arro Taylor’s Petrie had the luck to discover a 
60pp. Robson previously unknown Confederate 
1 resist a trib- States stamp ; ho kept the original 


ewe, £41. Who could resist a trib- States stamp ; ho kept the original 
ite of admiration for George Ktrke In a safe pince and produced 
ryes, who by the age of sixteen copies, undetected until a couple 
specializing in spurious over- more genuine ones turned up years 
ts of the issues of Sunset Ujong later. 

rfSSSS?' be ?r ■r'o Vl ? K i 0,1 is Mor c Imaginative and ambitions 
f were the creators of bogus issues: 

In nn^i 1 1® ^i!! tlie government palace In Asuncion 

nr pnmr?Hl Py ’ w ^ M , e f ni '^ e was portrayed on a set of stamps 

li r Z7/ de ^ 0t ?l ae ^ . ?a ^? s ?, f tiiat ParHBuay never knew; soldiers 
,ti 10 shortest uotico . j n C | ie Spanish Moroccan territory 


' - — YT' "LUJ" • In the Spanish Moroccan territory 

a - ls ° E nL fail '. » an r n ii of Mellila, who had free mailing 
hnn mfliP*' V* °? privileges, were persuaded to 

hie 1 WI ^ , not be answer- decorate their envelopes with a 

inmnoanM 1 1 Benuinone-ss of any whole range of attractive labels 

lenlamin 0 *1 n e ® ta bl>shmeiu . w h( c h were then passed off to col- 
hnvA^/»*I seneralN hung Ills hat lectors as. a new Issue; and S. 

^ 5S S ^ti]ed draughtsmen Aj, Bn Taylor of » the Bostoll 

S£L th ??I* lv - ea u° Bang ”, posed as a Central Amerl- 

2 ?“ i and ■hnjtar manlpula- cm gran d e e— with one of Iris con- 



whole range of attractive labels 
which were then passed off to col- 
lectors as a new Issue; and S. 


G. K. Jefjrpes's Ceylon ■** pence *' 
frame loith Alfred Benjamin's 
head in the place of Queen 
Victories, sent to hint by his 
business partner Saniy on his . 
birthday in 1901. 


do anyway, and Gene tread’s slice 
mnrie him so volatile and impatient 
that die only way he has been able 
to convey the humorUc who wrote 
Pickwick Is by looking out of the 
corners of his eyes, and tucking in 
the corners of Ills mouth, iu a most 
irritating manner (as they say In 
Dickensian). None of the cast seems 
at home in the curious uncreated 
limbo they Inhabit (speaking the 
language of characters yet to be in- 
vented) so that even thc careful 
background Victoriana — the bounce 
and simper and grime — are uncom- 
fortable. 


What is wrong la that, for oil thc 
tough -minded ness about money and 
role-playing, the series is thoroughly 
soft-centred when it comes to In- 
vention: it lacks Invention, and as 
a result cannot portray it. Last 
week’s episode was (he first where 
-young Charles Had to' be shown 
literally making something up, and 
it was done in' the silliest olopic 
tradition:' Pickwick Is not selling, 
muses publisher Mr Hall. “You 
have created a magnificent English 
Don Quixote, Mr D,, but some essen- 
tial ingredient is missing 1 ' ; latar 
that very evening, after a rbw with 
his illustrator, Charles Is moved by- 
hls brother's sympathy to murmur 
“ My dear young Sancho Panza ”, 
and dashes frenzied ly to hls desk — 
“Sancho. San. Sam . . . that’s it I 11 
And Snm Weller Is born. It Is not 

i ust the banality that Is offensive, 
lit the assumption that creativity 


Wroarks and similar manlpula- ^greEd^th one of hff wn* 
™±\ : ^ y a "*! ve IHU-Chaser federates as Interpreter-to per- 
ked Jn 1 « 8 US Jf? Ct W ? 1 ? 8 i l suade a local printing house to pro- 
anted t!u a . pec ‘fy whether he pave an ) ssue 0 f stamps for Guate- 
. stomps with or without ma i a before the Guatemalans had 


means fastening on some formula, 
that is waiting coyly in tile wings to 
be discovered (“That's it I ”). ^Thls 
is not professional or realistic, it is 


The New Oxford 
Book of American 
Verse 


Chosen and edited 
by Richard Ellmann 


'American poetry, once an nM'sfiuu!, 
now appears lo be a parent 'item,* 
writes Richard Ellmann in the 
introduction to this volume. His 
choice or 80ft poems by 75 American 
poets covers three centuries from 
Anne Hradstrectand Ed\vardT:iyl»»F 
to Sylvia Plath sind Leroi Jones. Il 
is an authoritative hut very open 
selection which exhibits the 
principal directions of American 
poetry and the character of its 
achievement. £7.50 : 


Tho Concise Oxford 
Dictionary of 
French Literature 


Edited by 
Joyce M. H. Reid 


This new reference hook fea 
revised and abridged version of The 
Oxford Companion to French 
Literature. Abridgement has been 
effected hy condensation and 
amalgamation rather than omission, 
and thc unique scope and utility of 
the original work have been 
preserved. Thc Dictionary thus 
retains the valuable and distinctive 
features of the Companion, and, like 
its parent, ranges far beyond thc 
strictly literary and artistic field to 
cover most aspects of French 
culture und civilization. £5.95 
Oxford Paperback £2.95 


English Towns 
in Transition 
1500-1700 


Peter Clark and Pau\ Stock 


With the Rcfonmition tunny 
traditional Fcnturos of towns were 
destroyed, nnd not until 1700 was a 
new urban stability beginning to . . 
emerge from the political and 
ccopomic crises of tiie previous 
centuries, in a rusciiuitingsyptbcMii ... . 
of recent research on early urban 
history, llie authors reconstruct a 
picture of lire in Tudor and Stuart 
towns anti analyse the processes 
(lull decisively shaped modern . 
urban society. £3.50 paper covers 
£1.75 ' 


Leading Issues 
in Economic 
Development 


uffli perforations or surcharges. 
There was in the nineteenth cen- 


can grandee — with one of Ills con- Alfred Benjamin's usurpation _ of vague, sentimental and evasive, as 

federates as Interpreter— to per- Queen Victoria (see above) was a In the end 1$ Roy Do trice’s loving Ml i\A pior 

suade a local printing house to pre- jeu d'esvrit not intended for publl- ' impersonation of old photographs, ociciiu IVL ivipioi__ 

pare, an issue of stamps for Guate- cation. It goes without saying that Dickens of London was obviously The wilnri edition of this 
mala before the Guatemalans had some of those fraudulent stamps produced, and written .. In the Faitn , . \T7. Y . . 

got round to that innovation, are desired by collectors, that the that Dickens, were be alive -now, 


ar y. a seml-rospec table trade in placing his own effigy on various 
acsimilea and reprints (the presti- bogus local stamps, apparently 


°us names of Stanley Gibbons 
\ John W plter Scott were not. 
taint) . arid Hue between 


wv iuuku IV ULQL 1IIIIU vovuih (Ub UUQIICU uj WUUUV.IXI1Q) Mini Uiw umi vn.r\uiiaj wuit uurw ■ imin 

upremely confident. Taylor began demand exceeds the supply, and would be the sort of .man who would 

lacing hls own effigy on various that considerable skill Is expended write for television. The sad act, 

ogus local stamps, apparently in the detection of forged for- evidenced by she prejtige series 


without, immediate detection ; but geries. 


after another. Is that he Is pot. 


thout taint), and tiie Hue between . 

^graving •.'» smudged .plate , .. .i . 

Ught = from ‘the . Montenegrin. i-w: • 

bonal value tiiat the' Mdnteile- " 

tin government h?d omitted to T / ie TLS of November 10 , 1926, co/i- 

^QllfA. uihe • nrton rrnaQon Rna p- 9 . . _ 


dues, was often crossed. Engle- 

'rtt Frtkl nkllain alv nunn^finhoti tfllnfiu 


ardt Fohl oh 
plsch • on his 


kuineu ii ruuiBtu uu n, u. 

ri? produce^but not Charques, of Havelock ElHs: A BIq- 


;; W^ to the auction of Mr Attack \n 9 th© KiflB 

happened to thetn later was from -.mb ttf ... r . ... . |nBlst : that the Studies' in the details of Investigation. Freud anc 
t nis concern. 1 , . As Dr Goldberg points out, it is Psychology of Sex are bis cBief other e psychoanalysts t . have . frO 

The judicial view of these activl- in Germany and America, rather ■ claim to consideration. They are a queptly referred to thelr indebted 


fkUf uuboj ui uwrwjuwiv Mina. j. . • - _r. a 

raphlcai and. Critical Sbrvay..fiir ^ ,a presented. , • ? 


basis enough for hls admiration, but the whole art 
thece Is no excuse for the Irrelevant cornerstone of 
and. cloying Intimacy with which ' comes out as 


the whole art of living, as the 
cornerstone of the building— this 
comes out as clearly in • the first 
volutne, Sexual Inversion, as in the 


'established textbook, fof so long 
un essential text for stnddnts of 
development economics,, h 3 s nov/, 
been extensively revised and' 
updated. For this new edition thc 
level of tUeoroticril analysis has beqni 
ijqised, ttnd the incKvIdlialchaptciti ;■ 
anore closely related to each other in 
' rfrtier to stress what the author, sec? ■ , 
as the major current themes of the " 
subject; poverty, inequality, and 
■ unemployjnent, Third edition paper . 
covers £5.95 *■ • 


from . 1926 td 1928. : ' • ' ■ th 6 outset it may be.neoessary to 1 even, orfgnatq savers 

^ insist that the. Studies ' in the- details of investigation* 

As Dr Goldberg points out, it is Psychology of Sex are bis cBief other _ psychoanalysts t 


Freud arid 

have . . frC 


. varied: . :Dr Bernard . Assmus 
t three ; years for selling . fake 
spritun, largely, because. ; tiia 
age, thought. ;it was a shocking 
ing. Co.' Invert the queen’s head 
It ; but C i M. Moreau ( ,; flii 
veterate forger Of ■ . the *. classic 
U0 s of Moidavia”) '.-was - immune 


than ill England, that Mr d&velock valuable • and immensely pains* : ness to the aUthqr, . of -jthem. -The 
EUls has been f given his proper -taking contnbution.. to, -our know- torjns ; au tp-ero tic Is m *md : Narttesism 
share of recognition; There are two ledge; of fha sejc impulse :artd d* ' were either- coined by Mr Ellis or 
obvious i reasons In explanatiori of sexual phenomena; In general. The .derived from him-rthe ; doubt- is 
tills fact. 'In the flr?t place 'we have rest; 6 f- Mr Ellis's ' work-^pqetry, characteristic of the overlapping In 
been rather shy in acknowledging literary : and artistic and Philo- modern scientific an£r psychological 
the importance of Mr Ellis’s study sophldal ; essays; ‘criticism .of all research. : ; But perhaps the ■ most 
of sex and of hla investlisatiohs Uuo kinds— is interesting and i well valuable aspect ; of . the, earlier 


s of MoltUvia”) .was immune, of sex and of hls investigations Into kinds^ls interestuig .and ? wHl. valuable aspect ; of the, earli- 
1 he oqly sold .to foreigners, sexual pathology In particular.' Of written literature, bqt .lt is probably volumes Ja tijedo' aqticinatiou of tj 
act not ooutrary jtO/Eumatiiuv more ’direet significance is the fact of temporary .value only..',.. The . whole ref whet -Is nowaday 
: — though be'-Vwas expelled that all but the"' first of- the six Sttid/es, on the other hand, afo ,e 'callM'SubUmarion. (The ^ first of .the 
'•\the : ■ ‘Rumanian Philatelic - volumes of, tiie Sindles were pub- permanent addition to:' knowledge, books, it: should be rentenlberc 


Only one aim Is important in dh^ss;' 
to cheokn»ate the enemy king; this . 
book explains hoxvio do it. As in ' 
Chess Openings for Jwtlors the ’/ 
author writcs.specially for young . 
players, but bis regicide manual ; • 
\yil toe invaluable to any player . 

Fi o.m-9 to 90 who is prepared U> _. 
uer I admit that hls game allows njchi fof 
BJJ [.■improvement. £2,95 paper covers . 
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To the Editor 


‘The Alteration’ 

Sir,*— I am more surprised limn 
J. P. Kenyon (Letters, October 22) 
that no reviewer has noticed simi- 
larities between my novel The 
Alteration and Keith Roberts’s ex- 
cel lent Piumum (which I would call 
a story- sequence rather than a 
novel). A passage in my book men- 
tions a writer called Keith Roberts 
and one o! his works, Gal hard, the 
themo of which is described as what 
would have happened if Elizabeth 
Tudor had been reared as a Pro- 
testant | in the world of The Altera- 
lion she never ascended the throne 
and so foiled to attract the assassin s 
bullet which the real Mr Roberts 
devised for her In Pavtuie. 

KINGSLEY A Mrs. 

Gardnor House, Flask Walk, Lon- 
don NW3. 

Caxton 

Sir. — T am puzzled by Ceorge 0. 
Painter's description (October 22) 
of the last wffll of the London 
morcer, Robert Large, as being 
hitherto entirely unknown. -The will 
is in fact mentioned, and quoted 
from, by N. F. Blake in un article 
on William Caxton and the Mercers 1 
Company in the Book Collector of 
autumn 19GG. 

In the same article, it is con- 
vincingly demonstrated that the 
date 1438 against Caxtou's name in 
the wardens 1 account book of the 
Mercers' Company is merely the 
year in which the twa-sliiliing entry 
fee for his apprenticeship was paid, 
and it may well be that be actually 
began his apprenticeship much 
earlier. The distinction between the 
two events Is important in thut on 
the assumption that the entry in 
the wardens* accounts referred 
exclusively to the second. Blades 
ahd -later commentators deduced a 
: date: of about 1422 for Caxton's . 
birth. Tills now appears to' bo pure 
conlettift-ev *' - 

, ■ 1 : DOUGLAS Ai- JEFFERY. 

Lohg'apriiiB 'Cottage, Gracious 
Lane, Sevenoalcs, Kent. 

Sir,— Local pride and 1 provincial 
patriotism, of which I am sure Cax- 
ton would, approve, induce mo to 
challenge one of. the statements 
made in George D. Painter’s lively 
article on ‘current Caxton Celebra- 
tions in London and on the' British 
Library's, exhibition (October 22)., 
Mr. (Painter state# that of the, edi- 
tions produced by. Cftxtqn" the Bri- 
tish Library possesses ‘ severity-five.; 
. .. . No. other collection has as many 
as fifty. 5 * 1& Mr Painter unaware of 
the extent of Caxtonlan holdings in 
the. apparent: wasteland beyond the 
south-easter]) corner .of the British 
Ides ? 

The John Hylands' University Lib- 
rary of Manchester possesses sixty- 
four C ax tons of which only • seven 
can be described as fragmentary:: 
fifty-five represent distinct editions, 
and, one,' Malory's Morte : -d’ Arthur, 
contains, printing variants of suffi- 
cient significance -to .warrant, poss- 
ibly, the description- of “first 
Issue 1 ’. Some published reports 
have referred to this particular vol- 
ume as " fragmentary “j but since 


it lacks only twelve leaves— supplied 
in facsimile — out of a total of 432, 
lc is □ remarkably substantial frag- 
ment. The only other surviving 
ropy or issue of this extraordinary 
work, on exhibition at the British 
Library, is the property of the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library, New York. 

It is not my intention to extol 
the “ uniquitles ’* of our collection, 
nor to dwell at length on numerical 
assessments ; but I teel that I should 
point out to those of your readers 
who live north o£ Birmingham that 
Manchester has a collection of C ax- 
tons second only in quantity to that 
of the British Library, and equally 
rich in quality. There is, indeed, a 
marked pnrnllei between the two 
collections: we both derive the 
finest and the mo9t complete of 
our Caxton editions from the 
acquisitive instincts of tivo contem- 
porary book collectors who assisted 
each other — George III, in the case 
of the British Library, aud George 
John, the second Earl Spencer, in 
the case of Rylands, both living in 
a climate in which book collecting 
had become a passionate activity of 
those wealthy enough to pursue 
excellence. 

When there is so much talk, nol 
surprisingly, of devolution, it is 
fitting that the regions should con- 
tribute to a national celebration; 
and not all of your readers are abla 
to make a long, expensive journey 
to view Loudon’s Caxton exhibi- 
tions. We are Bind, in die north, 
that vve can hold our own exhibi- 
tion, showing some thirty-five Cax- 
tons in the splendid context of the 
English printer’s typographical pre- 
decessors on the continent and his 
successors in England ; and we ore 
proud that, apart from seventeenth- 
century printing-presses on display, 
all our exhibits are from our owu 
collections. 

MARGARET M.‘ WRIGHT. 

John Rylands University Library, 
Oxford Roadi Manchester M13 9PP- 

‘ Tr agedy and Social 
Evolution’ 

Sir, — In his review of uiy book, 
Tragedy and Social Evolution 
(October 29), Gabriel Pearson 
accuses me of not knowing what 
a tragedy, is, but I am afraid he 
shows, his own confusion when be 
writes : “ The term tragedy Is over- 
whelmingly honorific, as much 
evaluative as descriptive.’' Ip other 
wprds, a .play egri only, be considered 
a tragedy' if, it is a great tragedy. 


fashionable aud rationalistic'', but 
because they were the authorities 
used by bnifi Freud and Durkheim, 
whose views are very pertinent to 
my argument. Pearson complains 
about a dearth of other evidence, 
but if lie looks again lie will find 
material from Lienhardr, Evans- 
Pritchard, Malinowski, Roscoc, Lucy 
Mair, Schapera, Seligman and Vic- 
tor Turner. 

Gabriel Pearson writes of my 
11 staunch refusal to consider the 
manifest content and emotional 
power of tragedy”, and yet iu my 
introduction I wrote: 

I have chosen to write about 
tragedy because at certain times 
in history this literary form has 
represented a peak of artistic 
achievement. . . Why was it pos- 
ible, in fifth-century Athens or 
sixteenth-century England, to pro- 
duce works of such stature and 
content that men have tried in 
vain to emulate them ever since? 

I believe that to find the answer 
we must stray far beyond die 
bounds of conventional literary 
criticism. .. . 

Like George Steiner, I believe 
that great tragedy cannot occur in 
a cultural vacuum. Unlike Steiner 
I . was not content with stating the 
case — I wanted to trace some of 
the beliefs and ideas that helped 
to create what Pearson calls “ the 
manifest content and emotional 
power of tragedy”. The latter 
seems to me so self-evident as not 
to require yet another book. . 

Finally, I thluk It significant that 
the reviewer identifies me as “the 
author of Patriarchal Attitudes . . ■ 
a notable and sensible woman’s 
liber a cion 1st, and rationalistic expla- 
nations are often the forceps of 
liberation”. I have written only 
one rational polemic, whilst I am 
the author of six highly irrational 
aud emotional novels. 

Is Gabriel Pearson merely badly 
read or is he trying to make the 
unlikely charge of “reductlonism ’* 
and crass rationality more plau- 
sible ? “ Her., book is really 

journalism V he writes, as though , 
journalism, like tragedy. Is also un 
evaluative term, though In this 
case derogatory. I would prefer to 
think l had chosen to write with 
simple clarity. I think great litera- 
ture is too Important to bo left to 
the professional academic, and I 
have a deep distrust of tho habitual 
jargon ho employs. It usually turns 
out to be hot air. 

EVA FJGF.S. 

24 Fltzjohn’a Avenue, London. 

SW3. 


Wild Camels 

Sir, — David Wagoner’s interesting 
review of The U.S. Cumcl Corps 
(October 8), tells a srory which hus 
tui almost unknown sequel. In the 
great gold rush to the Yukon in 
1897 and 1898 most of the prospec- 
tors travelled to the north by ship 
along the Pacific coHSt, aud went 
inland from Alaskan ports; you 
remember the Chaplin film? A Tew 
hundred of the more courageous 
travelled, or attempted to travel, 
the whole way overland, goihg to 
Edmonton, then the northmost point 
reached by rail, and covering the 
remaining 1,500 miles, mostly very 
difficult country, on foot nr punly 
by river. My lather was Ilian the 
Hudson’s Bay Company trader at 
what was still called Port Edmonton, 
and sold supplies and equipment 
to these overland expeditions. As 
a boy I heard bis stories of the 

S Inexperienced townsmen (in- 
ig his brother) who set out 
from Edmonton with no concept 


ence— and does so to ihu YJ( 1 
many cultural groups. 0,1 • 

<iv) Ms Clifford 'did ■ sa, , ( 
our book was " a modern M - 
anti feminism ”, It l s here . 
of us now: n the printed rariAv * 
I? A compliment that she ^ 1 
thoroughly withdrawn from ft 
met* position that she nSr Jf . 
making tiie remark at all 

PENELOPE SHUTTD 

c„, Ph ™ 

Imperial History 

Sir,— Michael Hownrd, rerieu 
John Shy’s A People NumeroT $ 
Armed, comments on the k. 
showing made by British hlssofi 
in the bicentennial comment!' 
of American independence. Ini 


“ |ru|juuy l|, IB ■ KIBHL UHgcuy, rill *1 TT , 

I very nearly fell into this . Wap ijlddcll HSlft 

myself while wording on the book, 


and realized .the absurdity of this 
approach when I ended up with a 
definition of tragedy which ran: 
“Tragedy is . . . King Leaf', Oedipus 
Rex, and half a dozen other plays, of 
equal merit." Which is rather like 
saying that Middlemarch is a novel 
.but Gotta with the Wind is not. , 
Obviously I do not think GorbQduc 
[a as gopd a play fts King Lear, and, 
in.. fact,.,! only expatiate on the 
former fo clarify , $qme ' of the 
themes in the latter, As fab as mV 
use of anthropological evidence is 
; concerned, 1 did not choose Spencer , 
and. Gillen, because they are " un- 


Sir,— Rovlewing a book entitled 
Who’s Who in Military History 


(October 29), Antony Brett-James 
remarks : “ThO irian who Super- 
scribed his photograph to Liddell 


oE the difficulties thut Iny ahead 
of them. One party packed their 
supplies into large wooden barrels, 
each equipped with an axle and 
traces for a pony, and these they 
proposed to trundle to the Yukon; 
they got a mile and half I Another 
party, and tills is the point of my 
letter, was equipped with thirty 
camels, which they brought in liy 
rail. They appear never to have 
reached the Yukon, nud my fuihcr 
always assumed that the entire purty 
perished in the mountains. Their 
camels, or descendants of them, 
were sighted as late as 1913, and 
some muy vary well still survive 
unnoticed from tho air, in this 
immense trackless wildernoss. 

S. T. FISH HR. 

Thomas Flshor Rare Book Library, 
3410 Peel Street, Suite 1705, Mon- 
treal, Canada HA3 1W8. 

‘The Glass Cottage’ 

Sir, — Gay Clifford’s letter (Octo- 
ber 29) is like a stub in the bnck, 
like n treacherous blow. 

(1) We havo sum her an iircnuiii 
of the medical und statistical evid- 
ence for supposing thut, fur the 
mujority of women, the period is a 
torment. We also guve Mime uf tho 
accumulating testimony that though 
this is a medical problem nf con- 
siderable dimensions, It is, in purt at 
least, socially Induced, by persua- 
sion and propaganda. Wo would 
have been roady to offer this infor- 
mation to your own columns, were 
it not already being published else- 
where (Psycho toe y Today, Juuuary 
or February, 1977). In our opinion 
Ms Clifford should have referred in 
her published letter to the receipt 
of this ovldonce, as she acknow- 
ledged it to us. 


ha right. The Unfa*! 
of London’s Institute of Uriel 
States Studies did remarkably w? 
in the circumstunces but there** 
no disguising tho low state t 
British academic concern nitii ft 
subject. I believe this Indifcieu- 
to be the consequence of b 
strange collapse of what waj no 
a major British interest in the kb 
tory of colonization. To gdn frri 
insights into the American Rmb 
t ion, even to make seme of It, & 
event has to he firmly jw fo in 
colonial context: that Ij uvouM 
IE at ull levels of study ita D«hi» 
tinn oE Independence U pi tug W 
as an incident in British doodle 
history or ns the point dt dfpert 
for courses in the history oi the 
United States or British Guinn- 
wealth. There are a few exup- 
tion.s us Michael Howard allornkn 
they do. not change the picture, n 

Thu study of the first Brim 
Empire has largely disappeared 
from British universities, samfked 
f suppose on the altar of “rtb 
vtnice I do not put this forward 
ns u tragedy ; doubtless worse rime 
are happening in die world. Ml 
belief, that there ore abendoaed 
historical workings in this deans 
urea which could profitably fat n 
opened, is not one that I rij*? 
umnv to share. ' But perhepson 
is u lesson to be learned by worm 
in more fashionable fields. l» 
after the grassroots, in this wnroj 
un arts subject that Is not row 
in undergraduate studies m«yi» 
vive for a time but will alw*)V“ 

k. r,: davib 

S Blenheim Road, Bristol i 


D. H. Lawrence 

Sir, — It is hard to lull what Sheila 
Stern (Lenars, October 29) is com- 
plaining about. Bur since she seems 
to he putting omitted words in my 
mouth, perhaps she should have 
spell them nut. 

The Seltzurs did nor “ahaiu” 
.themselves before Lawrence. The 
letter I quoted was written by Adelc 
Seltzer to her friend Dorothy Has- 
kins, a correspondent with whom 
she permitted herself to gush just 
a little (and not imetigagingly). I 
take it that “ linlo, little ” stands 
in apposition to “Titan” (besides 
acknowledging time Thomas Sclt/cr 
.Inc was a small outfit) and “Jew- 
ish" ro “English”, while “Jewish 
shrewdness " is a well-deserved 
tribute to various “ bigger " publish- 
ing figures. (Seltzer himself could 
-hardly be called shrewd.) A hostile 
interpretation might find the letter 
boastful : " we were the only people 
who understood r Women in Love's] 
greatness. ...” 

As for “ souls In sympathy ”, I 
.commented that “it looked very 
much os if (Lhe Lawrences mid the 
Seltzers) were souls in sympathy ", 
sad the implied qualification points 
to the later events recounted. If 
Slicila Storn wishes lii unimadvjrt 
an Lawreuco's easily cxucerbated 
lomper and his fairly notorious 
. pronciu-ss to geiiurali-zecl castigation, 
she would do well to leave the 
Seltzers out of it. 

D. J. ENRIGHT. 


Hart ‘To the Captain who teaches 
Generals’ .was General Moshe 

.Dayan nnt President Kennedy." In 
fact Dayan haq neyer to my know- 
ledge expressed admiration for . 
Liddell Hart and the writer of the 
tribute was actually an equally 
eminent Israeli soldier-statesman, 
Mr Yigal Allon. . - . . „ 

• „ BRIAN BOND. 

Kihg'4 College London. 


f(i) In her privileged position ns 
a lecturer at Warwick, Gay Clifford 
may have found the way open to 
her to enjoy her period as a sexual 
experience. The way is not open 
for the majority of women, us a 
brief inaidry in the published litera- 
ture win establish. If she is really 
interested in the situation ns ft 
exists among working-class women, 
she can road Vleda Skull ans's in- 
vestigations, or talk to her . working- 


‘The File on the 
Tsar’ 

Sir,- That Trotsky , wj'jj 
seventeen yours after- the evem, 
substantial truth of die Oy!® 
Soviet version of tho fnw «*. 
Romimov family, 

Sum iiiurs und Mangold in 
on the Tsar, whld i JlPJ -JJSjEft 
reviewed in the TLS of Octow ^ 
seems door from ta «i|t 

diary which he kept f jj- 

in hrunco in 1935. 

had apparently been . RuJ , 

subject by the * 

sia of ono of his D1 ^ m8n vh> 
otti ic non-political y®, Jf* JJ 8 oihtr 
timlzed by Stahn W ^ 
reason than that, he r -. 

#0 T 


k-arn, when oj A J [uchol.i to{ 
from tlip front; ty**," {om i\ v with' 

ann 


V&hX*?., Norwaw; 1i Hampson’s. most recent John Duncan* Miller was Washing 


-Y ■ » - -j. ■ y i/v, v ■■ i wo ^ n i , 


LS Raymond Chandler 

[WPj ' Sir, — Michael Mason Is to be 
congratulated on cracking the alpha- 
. j be tic code built into tile titles of 
“7“ Raymond Chandler's novels (Sep- 
tember 17). Whether it has anything 
to do with the order of composition 
f 1 ®*! is debatable. The Lady in the Lake 
l *r" (number four) was in fact begun 
K" pafore Farewell, my Lovely (number 
'two), and liad a number of working 
titles : Law is Where you Buy It, 
The Girl from Brunette’s, Goldfish, 
The Golden Anklet, and Deep in 
““23 Park Waters. For Farewell, my 
LoueZy Chandler also toyed with a 
? arlec y 'titles. The final decision 
in each case was made after con- 
mtt Station ivith his publishers (see 
VP Ftank McShane, The Life of Ray- 
mond Chandler, 1D7G). 

lfl his speculations on tho “sexual 

]C • nature of Marlowe and by implica- 
r. f on Chandler, however, Mr Mason 
. u 0I ] * l . ,rer ground. It is now 
Fpooantly clear that they were 
. noth compulsive and guilt-riddan 
en A;^d polurophillacs. How else can wo 
onw“ explain that disturbingly over- 
of 0* compensatory sceno in the first Mar- 
i-1- ™w««oi-y (* Finger Man", 1933) in 
ywich-the private oye throws a cat 
H 1 . ‘he villain’s face ? (It “landed 
. £ 5c“ , .* ,ot h frout paws working. One 
Mg- split Dorr's cheok like a 

p banana peel”. 

pj 1 should not surprise ys to find 
i' ru*' T^hhler, eleven years later, making 
j!!an i ‘^following somewhat hysterical 
In S^ssslon to Charles W, Morton: 
nihtf Hr. been a cat l° ver all my 
„ , ‘i* and have never been able 
Mnuad tliem. ... I don’t 
oirti ; why I Hjn ■ writing all this, 
i.i 0 f W I -couldn't -thluk of any- 

8 r™ 8 ®lso or — this is : where it gets 

J sfipy— am I realty writing It at 
uad* ' - Spy it’s me. I’m scared.” 
l9 vSS>: l96?) ,0,,< * i c hdndler Speaking, 

evil- MBSO 11 *",- use' of' the iode m> 
^*6 Chandler’s other obsession^ 
fcS-S* devastating. "As the 
rJ™ s sll de -down ,the aJphahfltJkihe 


tact (“a pansy has nn iron in lii.s 
bones, wbatuver he looks like"). 
Perhaps he should read The Maltese 
Falcon too — but perhaps he should 
not: it could tempt him to prove 
rhat Hainmeit wrote Chandler or 
vice versa. At least, however, it 
might help him to distinguish be- 
tween a gunxel and n gumshoe. 

R. F. BR1SSENDEN. 

Deparimeiu of Englis-h, Austrulian 
National University, CiiubeiTu. 


The paperwork of passion 


‘Ulysses’ 


. Prtifeisot^ uni 


8(&.ee,;Thpittre:Co 


n — , ThLV- T i V? 'v> lw ';r ,re - oi. ou 

fcfci be -rj£!£ -ft* BrpfgMOP 


SRt water ns more lhttTtHe -centre' 
bis flctloui. The Long Goodbye 
•ivlS£r y . conta * n> '• a conversation 
2™* homosexuality — a clrcum- 

™ico sufficiently suggestive, , . 

Mason, should re-read ins .'ABC 
Cha ad]er’s Jirst novel, 
ne Big SJeepi it includes not only 
conversation about homosexuality 
wt g sceno involving : physical con- 





— 


npK^( >: qwre-.-ohvioiia'ao -moat 


formal b«:!ww®; 
“summary 

accused at jjuch a . trial 
only been Nteholas 
an/:tEcverdirt;«M , ! , i 
, posed of.tHeic cWrdt'en. < 
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Sir, — Clive E. Driver^ in his letter 
of September 17, which has just 
come to my notice, misunderstands 
me if he believes that I hypothesize 
Ulysses working papers preceding 
the fair copies of uic novel’s epi- 
sodes for which there is no evidence. 
My view of the relationship of the 
(Rosonbach) fair copy and the (Buf- 
falo) typescripts for some chapters 
in evaluating the textual variation 
between extant documents, pre- 
cisely avoids . introducing ghost 
crHnscripts ta fit a theory. 

There is genera] agreement that 
the typescripts of several episodes 
derive directly and linearly from the 
copy iu the Rasenbnch manuscript. 
The two witnesses cannot, in these 
cases, be played against each oLher 
to reveal the extent of textual nota- 
tion which preceded the extant 
manuscripts. Joyce's explicit remark 
that he dictated most of “ Wander- 
ing Rocks ” to Frank Budgcn 
(though since this was after nn 
acute eye attack, the situation can- 
not be generalized) suggests that it 
varied. One is thus led to those 
instances where internal evidence 
points strongly against a derivation 
of the typescript from the extant 
fail* copy. 

I submit that here, the relation- 
ship is neither direct nor linear, but 
that manuscript and typescript in 
these cases were both copied from 
a common source, though ill tem- 

S ioral succession, which accounts 
or the textual changes and addi- 
tions in the typescript as against 
die manuscript. Importantly, the 
extensive agreement of fair copy 
und typescript liore establishes tfie 
common ancestor ns a fully 
developed working manuscript of 
each episode lit question, 

.The conclusion goes beyond more 
Inference and gains support from 
the Uosenbach manuscript. For it 
should be observed that in it, 
“Ithaca" and “ Penelope “ havo 
survived ut a pro-fnir-copy stnge. 
.While we may Hssume that they 
would no longer thus exist if Joyce 
had fulfilled his commitment lo 
Joint Quinn of falrconylng Ulysses 
to the last, a look at tlioso two final 
episodes may give some Idea . of 
what some of tho working manu- 
scripts of somo of the provious 
episodes looked ]iko ; . and it is 
clear that senarato copies, if taken 
from the “ Ithaca " and “ Penelope *’ 
notebooks pt different times of the 
text’s accretion in them, would have 
shown variation of exactly the kind 
observable iu. all' but two- of the 
chapters from “ Calypso * ; to 
“ Oxen of the Sun 
Wliat these discriminations lead 
to — and what ultimately makes the 
issue in its necessary technicalities 
at all worth debating in these 
columns — is that the . sequence of 
manuscripts of Che successive epi- 
sodes of Ulysses, compiled by James 
Joyce over mpre than four -years, 

■ and , assembled • in ' John Quinn’s 
hands :-o'ver: .'ml roost two, • must be 
ackitovW edged da>-> the ■ collector's 
■ .piece, It 4?t appwpriMMy Earned '‘th’or 
;Ros>enba«i' manuscript- By rfiasdn 
of the markedly divergent genetic 
and transmissions! status of its 
several narts, it does not have either 
the bibliographical . of the textual 
integrity on which tb i base the claim 
that it be “the' manuscript” 1 of 
Ulysses '.there is not, anti never 
was such a thing. .This is - not in' the 
least- to detract from thB'IRosenbnch 
manuscript’s fascination, dor - from 
its -'textual ’or critical (let (done its 
monetary) value, but simply 1 to 
recognize Joyce's true manner and 
method 'Of, literary r composition. 
From the ' novel's first Inception to 
its ultimate publication . m book 
form, Joyce wrote {.“continuous 
cofty”; the documents twe possess 


By Victoria Gleml wining 

ANTONIA TRASliR : 

Love Letters 
An Anthology 

247pp. Wculenfelil end Nirolsou. 
£4.95. 

Love is u topic on which everyone 
should speak with the authority of 
experience ; for we should beware 
of those wno boast of never having 
been in love, writes Antonia Fraser 
in her introduction, since “ there is 
either something missing some- 
where or else the boaster is subtly 
begging to be roused from his or her 
frozen state of inanition ”. Yet 
Lady Antonia's Love Letters : An 
Anthology raises some doubt as to 
tho desirability of being in love, 
and even more so of being laved. 
IE a being from a planet where 
these things were ordered differ- 
ently lnrnlcd on earth and asked 
“Wnnt is this tiling called love?" 
he might, if given this book us a 
research tool, come to the conclu- 
sion thut love was u in at Lor of 
chousing a particular person on 
wham to unload one's frustration 
und paranoia. Lovers declare them- 
selves roady to die for the beloved, 
yet get into frenzies over lesser re- 
quirements. As Carrington wrote 
to Mark Gertler. who had said he 
would sacrifice his very life For her : 

‘ You write this — yet you cannot 
sacrifice something less than your 
life for me.” (She did not want to 
go to bed with him.) 

Perhaps this rather lowering im- 
pression is a reflection not of the 
nature of love but of the very range 
of the selection made by Lady 
AnLonla — an admirably cntholic 
selection, ranging from the second 
century to the mid-twentieth. (The 
spectacular misprints in the bio- 
graphical notes are the only real 
quarrel one can have wltrt this 
anthology.) And it is not fair ta 
judge what love ls from love-letters. 
Only at the beginning of a relation- 
ship are letters the court-cards iu 
the best poker-game in the world; 
In injuring? or « Hudson, letters im- 
ply separation, with ail its tensions 
and uncertainties. 

Byron's cllchfi about “ woman's 
whole existence” is confirmed here 
by Zelda Fitzgerald writing to Scott, 
"I don’t wont to live— I want to 
love first, and livo incidentally ”, 
and Juliette Droust to Victdr Hugo, 
“ I need youi- iovo as a touchstone 
to my existence ", Few men write 
like that. Victor l-Iugo himself 
wrote some rather hectoring letters, 
ns did Jeau-Jncquob Rousseau to 
Sophie (l’Hounetot : . 

Come, Sophie that I may tortura 

J our unjust heart in ovder that 
, on my side, may be merciless 
to you. Why should I spare you. 


whilst you rob me of reason, of 
honour, of life? 

Nor does he spare her, Mozart 
bullies Constance Weber for lotting 
a chapeau measure the calves of 
her lego :-" No woman who ceres for 
her honour can do such a thing. " 
Pompous possessive ness is the note 
tan in Hugo's leLter to Adble Fou- 
clicr on the nature of love which 
must, he insists, be eternal and 
immortal — “ It is our souls which 
love, and not our bodies." Then, rea- 
lizing the trap he lius argued him- 
self into, he backtracks desperately : 
At this point, however, bear in 
mind tliax nothing should be 
taken to extremes. I am not 
claiming that our hodics arc of 
no importance in the greatest of 
bunds. The good Lord has un- 
derstood that, without . physical 
intimacy, there could u ever be 
any intimacy of sotil. ... .. 
Physical intimacy, however, does 
not feature conspicuously in the 
anthology. Balzac is lyrical about 
a two-mouths' tour with MadsniB 
Hanska (“ For me, my dearest love, 
iliere' arc twenty-three sacred . 
towns*’) but writes in motapbor. 
Per hups the letters which recall or 
anticipate passion too explicitly are 
those that get destroyed. (For mast 
love-lo tiers are preserved, and why ? 
Partly of course as precious talis- 
mans ; but also per hups the recipi- 
ent subconsciously wish os them to 
be read by somebody else: “See 
how I am loved.” How very often 
are love-Iotters mysteriously 
dropped, or left by mistake in ob- 
vious places.) The most overtly 
sexual letter In the book is from 
Chopin to Delphine Potocka — 
printed hero un expurgated for the 
Elrst time — in which he plays at 
length on die conceit that In the 
act of love nil artist wastes his 
, creativity: 

Sweetest Fidelina, bow much of 
that precious fluid, how many 
forces, havo I wasted on you. . . . 
Who knows what ballades, polon- 
aises, per Imps an ontire con- 
certo, have been forever engulfed 
lu your little D Elat major. . . . 
The women, confine themselves to 
the evocation of kisaos and carcases; 
and the bedroom tenderness of Jane 
Carlyle's loiters to her husbnml, by 
the svny, mpke one query the entity 
Interpretations that nave boon put 

on that marriage. 

The noblest love-letter here Is 
from Catharine of Arngon to Honry 
VIII just bofore Iter dentil. 
“ Lastly 1 do vow ”, sho ended, 
“ that mine eyes desire you above 
all things” But tho fickle Henry's 
letters to his mistresses ara also, 
unfairly, tremendous. Indeed 
monogamy, fidelity and orthodoxy, 
wall represented as they arc, not 
surprisingly arc no index to niton* 


sion and poetry." Carrington's let- 
ter to iho person she loved must 
in the world, Lytton Strnchey 


(*’ How I loved the smell of your 
face in the sponge "), after her mar- 
riage to Ralph Partridge Is one nf 


site of feeling, A latter nf Oscnr 
Wilde's to Lord Alfred pouglns ls 
full of love rather than lust) how- 
ever preciously expressed: “Your 
slim gilt soul walks between pas- 


the most moving in the book ; . as 
is Ida John's generous, tortured out- 
pouring to Dorcl ia about their 
d trots ami the man who 
caused them both so much 
trouble: “I think he’s a mean and 
childish creature besides being the 
fine old chap be is.” The saddest 
nf all however is an anonymous 
suicide note by a wronged husband, 
.taken from a newspaper: 

No wish to die. One of tlic best 
of shorts, which they all knew. 
Not in the wrong, rite boys will 

tell you. This b at Palmer's 

Green has sneaked my wife, one 
of the best in the world; my wife!, 
the first love in the world. 

It is when ail defences are down, 
and tho letters are most nearly ludi- 
crous, that they became Unbearably 
touching. Almost ' oue begins to 
.see rhe cruel sense of. the shutter- 
ing (etter of rejection re ken from 
Jean Rhys's Voyage bt the Dark : 

“ Lovo is not everything — especially 
that sort of love — and rhe more 
people, especially girls, put it right 
out of their heuds ana do without 
it the better.” But life is trans- 
formed when “that sort of love” 
works out. as the letters In rhe 
section called “Ecstasies” testify, 
and in any case “ there are losses 
ono must never be reconciled to'*, 
as Mira beau wrote to Sophie do 
Mounter, Walter Bagehot's letter 
to the girl he Inter married (the 
letter in this book I would most like 
to have . received) restores one’s 
faith. He is witty without affecta- 
tion, and delighted with both his 
beloved and himself: “ I go about 
murmuring, ‘ I have made that d I gul- 
lied girl commit lierself, 1 have, I 
have*, and then I vault over the 
sofa with exultation.” 

B nge hot’s exultation, and his 
triumphant tenderness, is the love 
that makes the world go round. But 
love la “outside Intelligence mid 
outside logic”, os Sinclair Lewis’s 
wife wrote to him (grimly refusing 
him a divorce). The passion that 
inspired ■ some of these letters 

f ‘ iQtered out In a week or a month ; 
n other cases it bunted for a life- 
time. Love-letters, as Lady Anto- 
nin says, will never be totally super- 
seded- uy “rhe love-call of the 
lalephdno " j for ono thing, letters 
lire monologues. Lt>ve-iottors< tend, 
to express ratiier more or m titer loss 
titan the felt truth ; wrlLton iu hot 
blood, they are rarely exact. Yet 
wo are better for writing thorn, and. 
infinitely better for receiving them.' 
After wnrktnfe one's way through the 
welter of emotion in mis anthology, 
one can only echo Marie Bnshkirl- . 
soff’s defence of her own effusion 
to Guy de Maupassaht: “Bo indul- 
gent, it is sin core in the main.” 


The moving finger 


of .ddwef. 


ARVESTRB ; -w#*'saj ; 



—draft frdgSmettts, fair copies. typO- 
acplpts, proofs ; -even, In significant 
instances,- the chapter Versions as 
pre-publjshed in The Liffte Reviettr 
—are all easeOtiHlty ttenamonal 
stages in;a dynamic process of arris-, 
■tic creatiojii ■ ; -V 

■ WA WEi|. ga6ler. 
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tlhiversItR^MUpchen, $0(j0 Mtlncben 

4 0, ‘ S c hell in festmse 3; Germany.' 


By Peter Keating 

LILIAS RIDBR HAGGARD t 
The Cloak that I Left 
A Biography of H. Rider Haggard 
287jjj?. - Ipswich.:- Boydell - Press. 

H, R ItiER HAGGARD J 1 ; 7 

She, King Solomon's Mines, Allan 
Quatermain 

636pp., Dover Publications. £2.80. 

Lilias was Rider Haggard’s fourth 
and last child, and' her birth* da sho 
reveals' In The Cloak that t.Left, 
Was greeted with “disihay” .By the 
entire Family. .. To satisfy the hopes 
o! her parents end, bring about a, 
relaxation qE ^ tensions . I A. tho 
Haggard family,' she should . havo. 
been a' boy, a. replacement fdr the . 
adored : son, Jock, : . who had died 
pwo„ years before In. :' 1890. Tt ’ is 
characteristic of Lilias. Rider 
Haggard th at she car! record. . tho' 
story 6F her birth In this calmly 
irpmc way, and conclude, referring 
fo . her. father.:. " Anyhow,' he Vet 
corned; .the-; small. . daughter 'very 
tenderly, arid fitora-.the time of' her.! 
jMrth Ms health, 'begqa* (o improve.”: 

: . The CJMfc thai i' tifty liMoh Vas. 
first 1 published vln. .1951,* L has how; 
been! largely superseded : .as ; the. 
standard. biography of- HflgBkcd by; 
Morton Cohen's' Rider Haggard.'. 


His Life and Work (1960) and the 
same author's edition - of the Kip- 


ling-Haggard letters. But Ilka most 
biographies written from personal 
knowledge, it retains a- kind ' of 


interest that no objective scholarly 
study, however more reliable it may 
be ns a source of / factual - infocma- 
(lorn pan ever quite achieve. 1 


her mhor’s .study tq be <;ninforfdd i. 
iiarrylng' the child on his shoulder, 
Haggiird continued to dictate his 
latest novel while she gazed at the 
"great: green chalcedony head of 
the , Aztec god on the" .wall with 

E ing mouth arid eyes, * in' which 
els had flashed in the 'days .oE 
ntezuma l \ Ahd there- is'.'rite more 
mature Lilias urging her father, to 
read naturalistic novels in the hope 
thqt they might encourage him to. 
allow' the idealized heroines of his 
oifrri books "to stray a little further 
down.- the Primrose Path”. , .He 1 
replied * Nothing, is edgier', let pta 
tell yoii, than |O wrlte a book about 
men; apd \Voineai as they really are 
. : . bur If - just han’t; be. dritie, roly 
dear— if 'just can't be' done.” 

Not. that Haggard's thoaraj prin- 
ciples coql4 .be said . to have restric- 
ted. tbe woy, he wrbte. Ha not only 
believed ln^ nis iiecOinfea, but tried to 
Jive bh- own llfe by the gemJ« manly 
cope he 'allotted- to his heroes, ;vjtn 
tbs result*, as for as Ehmily lite vfa^ 
concerned, 'rinat he 1 cpnies over is; ; a. 
itygmati c, ; at. ■ time*; ty taimi caii‘. he fid 
of the houSe r Yet. it is : ble& from 
tfiegO reminiscence ^hat be could 


also be land and tender, and, coh- 
sldarine the irrational way his owli 
father hid always Lreated him and 
the later jealousy of Ms -brothors, 
a nlan of great patience aiid-gerier- 
osity. 1 " 

Of more Importance to aq under- 
standing of- Haggard the writer is-Hls 
un deviating belief in a stoical view. ■ 
of; life: -In Africa- he found hol only 
qri 1 -exotic netting 1 for adventure 
stories,- but also confirmation Of his- 

K ersona! codvictlon that for even tho 
est of men life on earth Is brief, 
often Unhappy, and soon, forgotten. - 
Of; the Zulus he wrote in 18B7 : 

They .are a -race which has no . 
literature — among '.such rncaS 
even tradition is b voice of which 
the echoes soon -are stilled. The 
earth bore them — the earth swai - 1 
lowed .them — their banes melted - 
away therein, and they are utterly.' 

■ gone.' : ; " . . " . 

Just how for . this obsession 'tvitlt 
1 the transience of- life 1 - on earth 
dominated Haggard's wrJring-^-and . 
not only ilt'ose party of it which;:- 
rocord Zulu hlsiory—cau - be seen 
from three of his most famous 
noVels, 5/ie, King Solomon's Mines, 
and A Hon ■ Quatermaim whlcli have -. 
recently been reprinted 'together In - ’ 
j a- bulky, paperback; Il ls a' pity- that 
no ntterapt has been -made to Intro- 
duce, edit,: '. or. annotate them, but 
eveii so -they wiu be read wlm 
enjoy niertL as . Haggard s v novels . 
; alMmyei.'hh'M beed. .Thd passage of 


tlriteT.’ h'dttdf. yet ’qbl.iteratyd thoip.., 
claim |o rank; as dilate 1 stories ; 

’ modern cbmantlc -adv^ntitye. 
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By John Hackett 

(iliOl'FRt-Y IflNDLEY : 

Saladin 

208pp. Cons table. £4.95. 

The Crusades attract increasing 
public interest, with n correspond- 
ing increase in the number of pub- 
lications on the subjecr. These 
vary in scope front books on 


i r-j-, . rT"i • seem fullv to understood what is 

From the T aurus to i unis s- as u sr'tf as 

distinguished living British historian 

uitcntiim in its own right. The mentation which let in the First of the Crusades is also not always 
dramatic coiifroniation with mir Crusade; i he further progress to- at home on the battlefield. But out' 
own King Richard the Li im heart in wards peripheral unity around the understanding of military events in 
the Third Crusade would itself be Latin Colonies with the iiuimi of the twelfth century is not helped b.y 
sufficient to guarantee readers for Egypt und Syria, unri an accommo- the use of terms nnd concepts (like 
a new biography of Salndiii in Kng- dation with Iraq, under Zengi’s “division” and “ Staff") only 
Jish, especially one not cum in too forceful son Nur-ed-Din ; the rise widely accepted alter the Napoleonic 
daunting an academic mould. The of the Kurdish family of Ayyub and Wars in the nineteenth, hy reference 
biography tinder review avoids this the early career of Sulah-ed-Din to such items of equipment ns " iltu 
pi trail, only to fall perhups into Yusuf ibn-Ayyub, his son ; Salad in’s regulation mail shirt ”, by cniifu- 
o tilers'. mastery of Egypt and his piecemeal slons such ns that between “ stand- 
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the phrase “the hoi po u o! . 

tt s.niplv will not do £ “ j’ ffl 1 

Frankish castle of *!«. I 

overlooked bv Kautafc 1 1 Si 

(which needs a {g**} A 11 

way, ns Mr Hindley J** 
where): one does„mnSf ! 
been there to know that 
Kiiuk:ih-a]-H.iwn'. The ^ ( 

implies us much a fc w paui Jourlns the inter-war years no pub- 
wlicre “ Kuukab ” amw^Tic ceremony was more conspicu- 
kimkalt”. PP6ai fcsJy respected titan the placing of 

Misprints lire iiowlie™ ^ pwreath at the Cenotaph, and the 
H plague than in ifiri? 8 .^Ensuing two minutes’ silence on Nov- 
f Arlt t . ^rthJJber II. The Cenotaph stood for 
iliiivovcr iliur 10 *E> sacrifice of a generation "for 

, .Vut!.?. i ■ and Country”, and was a io- 

iii tliogiupliy in this book an of the indebtedness of the 

he compositor. Merj 'AyyfXg to the dead. The circum- 
is, us it Mas been for a vm fences of its conception, however, 
" »« jgest that this brilliantly success- 


The story of the Cenotaph 

By Eric Homberger 


1 Lli- 




Jcrusalem , published in 1972). down bonk for .serious students. 


to articles of growing frequency jbe book starts with an account ,h e death of the great sultan iii {**«! ftghung cither on foot or only 

in the journals, some oE high 0 f the capture of Jerusalem after 1193, worn out in what was probably nimm tod— particularly nt 

importance. the batt | c of Hattin in 1187, with h[ s ^ifty-fifth year, a poor man 3 for cl ? s ®, 9 uarters 1,1 l “ e nwlwv when 

It was inevitable that Saladin, some reflections on the concept of a prince loved among his own mi8 ? , '. e weapons were no longcr 

wlmsu lust authoritative biography .Jihad and its applications. It de- people to a degree unusual for a useful. What Frankish commanders 

in English was Stanley Lade- Poole's, scribes the development of the Muslim ruler oF his time and re- l0d Co avold > they could, was 


remer and led only in a short-lived i: n JLT ca ’ ,:i7T Jy inv,Ilc ; 

and uneasy compromise ; nnd finally “ f 


publislied as long ago as 1898. political environment in the Levant spected or even admired by many P one . , l *} e ^ es . s R ma j° r engagement 
would become of more thou usual tn the period leading up to the w l\o W ere his enemies ' in j' , * l 'ch main forces were involved 

interest. The dominant, complex, eleventh century and the circum- ‘ and where the single outcome would 

'charismatic personality of die agent stances, political, racial and social, „ The story of the life and times of determine great issues, unless, of 


llltci -L If U UWimilllllL. LUIII|IIVf%| DlCVVIlllI VCIILUI V «nu UIC UIWUIII' ^ and where the single outcome would 

charismatic personality of die agent stances, political, racial and social, The story of the life and times of determine great issues, unless, of 
of the Latin Kingdom's destruction, iti which the young Saladin grew Salaam makes a capital tale. It also course, the circumstances almost 
and the key figure in the warfare to manhood In the twelfth. It fob offers uit important field for guarnnteod success. Hattin was a 
and diplomacy of the Levant lows the rise of Zengi, in the tenta- scholarly research which is now classic example of what not to do 
during the critical second half of rive efforts towards renewed Arab yielding more mid more of interest with Euiopcan mounted troops in 
the twelfth century, compels unity following the disastrous frag- mid value to those adequately a Levantine summer : mistakes were 

equipped to explore It. Whether the made, particularly in respect of the 
_ T ^ H author of this book can properly watering of horses, which it is in- 

^Vl /'"xF n "I 1 *! TY'VX TT7 0 C* r%£XQ claim to be so equipped is another atructive to see British commanders 

±N UL cl Lll mil WdS IlCdlU. muter. of Light Horse mid Yeomunry avoid- 

His description of events is on c< i?. ls 1,1 *l* c battles fur 

his command of the training brigade *he whole fair though the account Gn ™ 1,1 ,he Firs * Worl(l War. 

T» Ld. n—u- at Shorncliffe so fruitful. Whatever of the admittedly complex develop. The ntenrimi nf Hattin leads in 

By Antony l>rett~ James ihe verdict on Moore’s handling of 111 Egypt in the years preccd- further questions. Why does this 

. — 'j iiU last campaign when trying to (Hfi Nur-ed-Din s death nt Duinotcui name, appearing often early in the 

11,1 = ■■ — •■■■■ —: help crumbling Spanisii armies, '? 1174 » a, . , 4 Saladin s subsequent book in an accepted triimmiuruiinu 

ROGER PARKINSON ) .and faced by inadequate informa- [ise to dominance of the whole area of the Arabic, frequently become 

Moore of Corunna V tiou and the heavy responsibilitv between l '\ e Taurus aiul Tunis, Haulm in later references, in the 

Introduction by John Terrame of commanding Britain’s only field ??? k ? s pedestrian rending. Mr Hebrew usage ? Why Bilbis always, 

c. Athene •' tract rianiia- Mar- arm y. « inclined to agree with Hl »dley does not seem entirely to Bnd Bmsan, of frequent occurrcnco, 
HD ^ Mac * Sir John Fortescue’s claim that understand how the Frankish colo- when the Arabic syllable is In encli 

GlbhortJ .E5.9S. “,no man. not Cromwell, nor Marl, niea were organized and articulated, case the same ? And if there Is 

borough, nor Wellington, has set V wh « were the basic problems of Justification for Hebrew ITuttir n, 

- ■_ .a ...... 1 .i. the w HpIv oenni-n r-pd Fi-tuilrich unv>. .... »i.„ t. _ i 


time, un Important pla«% nagesc that this brilliantly success- 
Upper .lord uit, now oh theLti* jl focus for the most deeply held 
border with Israel, Ohe tu 5 motions of the Inter-war period 
it in several ways. These as conceived of almost as an aFter- 
howfver. include Mcrj AiraoiB bought, and that it was the people 
142) or Merj Arsan (paat ot tho governmeiu who made it 
There are verv many r ich an unparalleled object of res- 
exa in pics which suggest iki Mt - The monument was first pro- 
over read the proofs did not fa> ose ^ in response to the need for a 
great deal about the subject** 'luting point In Whitehall during 

b*. peace celebrations In July 
Finally, the nmidling #f an 919. It was erected by a govern- 
iu the notes cun only be dew; lent which was deeply alarmed by 
at best ns slipshod. I take t Iscontcm in the army and by con- 
single example Baha’ed-Dii) fc sued industrial unrest, and which 
grupliy nf Saladin, which imai is desperately considering any 
primary source. References 10 ii reposal to dampen revolutionary 
the uotcc, In close proriultynu With other things on their 

other, are tn " Baha’-d-Din Ld ?t ^ n ^ s » Lloyd George and his minl- 
. . . Saladin " or to "Bitf-tib ** created the most potent sym- 
Life nf Saladin ", wuh nee cu ol of , J llB hlter-war yea-re— almost 

lipi-e vninorinipc In "UnVlfc Y iCCldOnt, 


f. 


ivire” from him cm February 17, 
1919, 11 saying the country was in a 
dangerous state. |and] that war 
against the Bolsheviks was quite 
impossible Ten days later Lloyd 
George, seeing the pained expres- 
sion of Uic Unionists in the Cabinet ! 
at the size of a particular item of i 
government expenditure, reminded I 
them that another £2,000 million 
could have been raised if the war 
continued for another year. " It was 
nonsense to talk of a bagatelle like 
£71,000,000 — a cheap insurance 
against Bolshevism.” 

While these fears dominated gov- 
ernment thinking the Cabinet 


at best ns slipshod. I tak« c hcontent in the army and by con- 
single example Baha’ed-Dii) k nued industrial unrest, and which 
grupliy nf Saladin, which it 1 mi *t desperately considering any 
primary source. References ion roposol to dampen revolutionary 
the ttolcc, In close prwrialtyfta rdoar. With other things on thoir 
other, Hre tn ** Baha*-ed-Dlrt left dnds» Lloyd George and his minl- 
. . . Saladin ” or to created the most potent sym- 

Li fa nf Saladin ", wuh nee m ol of , , the nwer-war years— almost 
hers, sometimes to “ccidont. 

op. cit.”, with a page auakrtaL When news of tho ceasefire 
110 indlcuium of which tut, iKkjhiched Arnold Bennett, rs he noted 


, . \ • ' Wth' 






charged Lord Curzon, the Foreign 
Secretary, with organizing the offi- 
cial celebration of peace. Curzon, 
who had been Viceroy of India froih 
1895 to 1905, brought to. the sub- 
ject an unparalleled talent for I 
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I The Adaptor as Creator S 
JOSEPH A. GOMEZ | 

foreword by Ken Russell 2 

An analytical appraisal of Ken S 
Russell's work, from early 9 
B.B.C, firms up 10 his latest 9 
released feature film ' Liszt o- Z 
mania '. 5 

illustrated C5.95 Z 

The ‘Male’ | 
Menopause | 

\ DEREK BOWSKILL and i 
[ ANTHEA UNACRE 5 

I Foreword by Robert Charlham Z 
I Controversial opinions, indlsput- J 
I able facts, personal testimonies 2 
I — conclusively proving the ex- # 
I perl an Hal reality ot the ' male 1 9 
K menopause E3.9S X 




Lut yew's first sketch for tho Cenotaph, 1918. 


differ, nnd at least m a i bis Journal, a large portion of his uutyeiu s jii « sKetcn 

“ Bahu'-cd* Dili with noiinxdx off, especially tlie girls, got very people ", he noted la his Journal, 
A few lines of notes auhettli ulted. “I had to calm them**, he “ without any offiefal interference, 


r\ ILW IIHX.3 Ml IlllkVJ 01 UJv CUD > AVIlCJi X IIUU LU miiu lUOIll 1 11 c 

tin* references do little to diriq galled. Sir Henry Wilson, and I could' not help feeling how Bolshevik nlopnganda campaign. °rized reasonaWe exiiendlture out 
such mutters. They end with tbt» def of Hie Iinperisl General Staff, the cheering from great masses of Lord Robert Cecil wrote to Lloyd ? f ra L ea by municipalities and Poor 
tencu *. “Latin »urw a u bucked by tlie “wonderful aH classes came from dieir hearts.” George on November 20, 1918, that Guardians for die occasion, but 
iLiticrarium . . . ftcgii Rmti of owds in the streets, showing That evening 10,000 workere from the Foreign Office had prepared a «®«®«ons were frequently needed 
the History of William of Ta mderful loyalty". Images of the the Sopwith Aeroplane Works, led dossier on tlie Bolshevist menace *? r even modest civic ceremonies. 
(d.cn 1185).” Both arequwdb flhoric crowds, drunk with enthu- by bands, welcomed Haig home to for the popular and provincial Curzone initial pdan nan over four 
qiunulv in the notes, bin wherea (and more), capture the eye, Kingston. “The people were ail In press. Sir WUHam TyrreU had a®?L 8 .. pend] led in for 
interested reader can find ihn la wuch so that a Quite different 'their best clothes", he wrote, Informed Cecil -that articles along * I 1 '" 10 celebrations on 

for example, In Hie Rqlbstritti ad of reaction, for all Its precise “except some who were in fancy this line had already been placed “1° being “as far as possible 
not disclosed. Reference! to 5" ess of sentiment, seems Isolated dress. All were most orderly and in the Daily Telegraph. Thus began a ° d de ™°‘ 

might be tliouaht to lerid icsds (d unropresentative : cheery.” The loyalty, orderliness, the effort to win the hearts and ^ 1 ard 1X5 lm ®S ,ao wjw* 

resuccinbilily. Wheu ihty ati When I read of the prfipacauous and entliuslasm of the civir minds of tlie public. The Minister Curzon meant by thfa. 

Srffi «lld incomnleis « ki <!■««« brine m.d. In all the li.n,, which diadnaiy seamed e£ Labour rriayod tn the War ™lla atjnnch -*h'he Webbs, 
l»ook ihev do little more lh»h workhouses throughout the land worth recording In diaries by Cabinet the suggestion that orders ^J l v]“, B M nn £ tr L “l r n Bcrtr ?' n, t ,^ us ' 
me y Ir ote Katherine Mansfield], army brass hats, stood in vivid restricting amusements should be Rob *!?=^ Bruce-Loddmrt. 

* . J. J..U . Uti phen I think of all those toothless contrast to the feelings of the swiftly withdrawn, and that horse TJ 5J5 a f. .fi!?® 1 a „ wtty 8t ? ry 

1 lie must choritBblo juW j lwa gu^Ung for the day— and soldiers they commanded. Po-lid- racing, football and other sports ft ? 0 “£ Curzon at the first meeting 

iniulit be tliut this is poKW" then of all that beautiful youth clans sensed a threatening mood in should be encouraged. The minister,. th 5L P f, aCe Calibration Commit- 

early drufi i put into feeding the fields of France — life the working olass and called it George H. Roberts, suggested that heading out e document pre- 

licutliin, withnut revision bw ■ Is almost too ignoble to be borne. “Bolshy”. They seeni surprised demobilized soldiers ue marclicd pa !!?“ one l * ,e >wmistries, he 
tho proofs unread. A jwwf Truly one must hate humankind that the armistice pas greeted with through towns and cities, and that T 01 *? - - b oano * 

«iu l iniglu bo that the bu'W" In the mass, hate them as pas- such enthusiasm, and perhaps oven “ during the period of difficulty in 
hit'll led by the fusdnalla » ' sionfttely tw one loves the few, the hoped that it infght be encouraged, industrial centres it is most import 

irulv remarkahlo personthi)* »ery few. Ticklers, squirts, por- There was an empire still to run. nut that public opinion should be SJLiSr 

fin 111 id ci* mil of his depth. hafts eight times as large as hfe peace negotiations to complete, and stirred to the highest pitch K°!5l5L?in “ utnb,Q ori « lna , explained 

■ of Lloyd George and Beatty blaz- the most forward-thinking were Austen Chamberlain passed on a ^ ■ 

ing against the sky— and drunken- making plans. The war with Ger- letter advocating that ** every brass The committee met 'again 011 


and I could not help feeling how Bolsli 
the cheering from great masses of Lord 


grand and solemn ceremony. The 
Peace Celebrations Committee met 
for the first time on May 9, 1919, 
but, with no Idea when tho Germans 
would agree to the terms on offer 
at Versailles, had to plan for somo 
unspecified dale later in tho sum- 
mer. Curzon envisaged a Victory 
March through London, a day of 
thanksgiving services, a river 
pageant, and a day of popular fes- 
tivities. The local authorities were 
left to make their own plans, while 
tlie nation celebrated in London. 


ous proposals about the unrest, nation celebrated in London, 

including suggestions for an anti. Local Government Board auth- 

Bolshevik propaganda campaign. °™ ze d leasouabie expenditure out 


Msu ss tor,in ' d ^ "• *- - liriarwars-i. 

the Government in London fail to tIo “ of self-reliance and initiative 
provide the intelligence and the Rmon S llie Hipt iiHmitrymou. and 
support available ? Or did Sir John *« ma ".V , good aspects of officer- 
waver between conflicting priorities 0 ,V ier r ? ,1 * c relationships which took 
and muff the chance of true mili- 7* to ° “ ll * po^moate the British 
tary greatness as a Hold commknder A™! of the nineteen tl\ century, 


Imperial Grand Master 


(vms Bnd brawling nnd 
toon. I keep seeing 


dcstrnc- many was not yet over whon Sir band in the country should be 
all these Henry Wilson agreed with Milner, loose as often ns possible, and 


indeed be 


the lUoraUirc mentioned in Ills 
bibliography, though ii Is perhaps 
dlsconcornng to noto that the only 
Gorman sources mentioned in his 

wjms k. k. 0 . 8ix0mitii 1 ‘ t jsreuaatrA 

he encauraold and f re ® t of war, that his Douglas Haig within certain limits General Six- 

arouiid him^Eut seoms to have failed d'aafh,*’ V - t0r M - were won nf,ar 212pp with 8m> of photoeranhs ind ffi? 1 ,* in"”' 3{!j 0 careor^and 8 Id^nti 

mzs? 1. w« o “;fd 7 «sr WcJmMd flo1 .a.K,,;r,Kx 

Londonderry (formerly Sir - Charles ' Si!? v . er S — 


rors, bathing in them again and Secrotanr for War, that “from die encourage flag waving , . , every- 
thin. (God knows I don’t want . left bank of the Don to India Is our thing possible should be done to 


I^t Jun 
to Llo; 


- .- c . . — — thing possible should be done to War Ct ----- 

rlinh-A iie till! best mlHlsry “ d *2°n my mind fills with interest and nreservo” Wilson work up a high patriotic foeling George waa convinced that “die 

oniyi«WK» d 5° wretched little plcturoliiave warned Lloyd George 1 and Sir Eric from the results of victory”. As British public would take the 

5** £\} 1 u „"i!L n , ,ho« bsitieH I "V brother’s grove. What is Geddes in January 1919 diat the hopes for the reconstruction . of matter into dts own hands and 

in ie 1 ‘E a *11117 fuhidi have b*w* Jlc meaniU 8 of H “i? ivar was far from being over and British industry and society dimmed indulge in spontaneous rejoicings ” 

1 1 » uHtwri. nt demlatlou? '-TW Ue the clerks and secretaries that they “must prepare the public i n the immediate economic crisis and wanted Cu won to reduco dio 

W^ivLffi lk Ift carousing In the streets, mind for armies of occupation in 0 f the return to peace, there were scale of official, celebrations. He 
General ® ^hal sj r T 0 ^ n Fisher, who lifuf India, , Gibraltar, Malta, France, few things the government felt able had. In addition, learn t from Cle- 
erred ll, 1 » Pint Sea Lord Jn the early ? tc • CIiurchHJ' was pushing for to do about tile public mood.., menceau that the French planned 

has not liimsHf extenae t of listened to the intervention against the Bo'lshevlks Patriotism, which was prosent in 110 organized celebratfons beyond a 

ior debate. The Jing 0 f the armlsSle terms in in Russia. . abundance In the streets (and which mliUary display, Tills 1 burdened 

muni is soberly + 1 Pcers’ Gallery of the Lords with Fear of Bolshevism at home and could exist side by side with deep Lloyd. George’s suspicion tibat 

lies remain. Wat ^1“ “ iwing anger. When it was pro- abroad could always unite Lloyd political and economic discontent), Curzon was misjudging the '-likoly 

attrition of the ^ m>« 1 led th«tr Hie Lor ds and Commons George’s coalition which, despite was there to be encouraged. Tlie response of the peop-Jo. The Cahliiec 


Juno 18. -when Curzon ’had to report 
Lloyd George’s attcmx>t to overturn 
their proposals at a meeting of the 


O Qsals at a meeting of the 
let that morning. Lloyd 
je was convinced that "die 
public would l 


Stewart) 


».wSS3f. it B w n S ufd *,«*»• °, n - Verhap. USST ' 


I , — — o vu» Him iuuiiii* 

res the animosities which (in the 
Somme’s anniversary year) are still 
aroused by the Field Marshal’s 


;er. when it was pro- abroad could always unite Lloyd political and economic discontent), 

I ”7 "• ■«.* . 1 ry.e • BK* l TL" ha tart uie Lords and Commons George’s coalition which, despite wa9 there to be encouraged. Tlie . — , T - 

objective 7 Wfisi ^ ^ lend a ap eo ial thanksgiving service the famous victory in the “khaki other alternative was to treat disagreed, not regarding a mkhtary 
nature and , C J U ‘ C W St M flrgaret*s Church, he leaned election” of December 1918, vtas Britain, or at least some parts of parade u a suitable alternative, 
sure on Haig 7 \6rianrt- r °si to Lord Lee and said : “I am seriously divided on domestic issues, the country, to a military occupa- and asked Lurzan to continue with 

perspective, 1*. P^j^»- 'af.|iifl» ?°ed ic I will give thanks to The army was being pushed by pub- tion. Given that there were doubts plans along tne original unes. 
sheet for those •t’y*”’"' d for this, ignominious and dls- lie opinion, and By open alsscut about the troops, tlie patriotic card « wms Minted out as the meeting 


other alternative was to treat disagreed, not regarding a mkbtary 
Britain, or at least some parts of parade m a suitable Alternative, 


Nevertheless, the 


own troops and greatly over- ~ — ■T’’ *t *” -aare uic mnua urn 

zs&sf ** teAfiwafc . zt. sssa. assttl 


IVI - 

sands of casusw"/ 


the au 


it. And the truth is that J£*°. lvod ‘ Outstanding in the pro 
has little' that is novel HK : "my*, certainly eminent ir. 





ft,' has -to i be safd that mo* 


All. *» 


after tets ol 

not ^ *Hd 

200 ptfai ' • w rf# f him 


of forei 




oja .r* . 





H supreme direc- 
w”, Haidtrae wrote 


•f. the Great, General !£*?. 


206 -'tans sa « ^ 

Cnhinx For though Geoetilw ^ been some rowdy be- n ® c . "’J d . 0 

nroocrly treari girioaij certainly enough to incline unpopular order tc 
•SsSSiSi SSdler Who tiipngW ft jhtetMacready. commissioner of discipline was a th 
right (ce Of the metropolis, to ask the t S°“ san d 

IffniST/ demonstiates thst^ tietry of Munitions to hold a dis- were “threatenlm 
though Be;aemou»u - plunt y /of fireworks In Hyde. Park.' mxd mutinous”, 
br ^ n^rutlon y of "drow'off tit?' majority CburcWll on Va 

■*!?, HSUf oroven the ip’^^ople to an. open space where °Td*red that the 
suli leaves nw gw can do Uttle harm®; he wrote toUnded by loyal 1 

of Haigs mill Wiy expWffl^ Secretary df -tile War Cabinet, understood to he 


far this , ignominious and dis- lie opinion, and by open dissent about the troops, tlie patriotic card it was pointed out as the meeting 

efuj surrender of all that we within the ranks. Into a demobillza- was much to be preferred. There continued that tnere was no official 

tion which was felt to be danger- was no answer on the part of the Pto to include me -East ’ End, and; 

ously rapid. Initially the demob; government’s political opponents to' so It was decided to ,. have two 
scheme amounted to -last-in- first-out, the splendid figures of Haig or column^ in' the victory March, 
and was explosively disliked in the Foch or Pershing at the head of a one to go through tiie_ Bast End 

.ranks. There were demonstrations marching; CQ)umn of soldiers. before tne Tpnog' or ^ watee, me 

Ksrj'Si wsss - wjssmssi 

hec that “we dare not rive an J */ London were urged: “The irthabi- 


anuary 30. . He 
e camp be sur- 


111 • the production ot tnoat,- ana 
Eewet restrictions- op' fuel and light- 
ing supplies-. But the political Bring 


e?°^^?aaSxniiP^ v S'.;*Si; : £«• 


"fwaii 


he' 







WitimowlW* fp? bis 
Plu “JR >wp«ga ; . during 
months; of -tlaugl 
’ Wt of „„ 


# t7" j. mlllMrv- ace rLJBL aD uujb crarm ■ wzvtc r 
of Haigs. $ecretflry df -the War Cabinet, urtderstt 

motives : he jou o n ^ Tb ree days later, on Novem- Cavalry, 

with far Boater acu y rttW 18, -Mactfeady again wrote to , ties regi 
Jity pf alternatlvMi « key. that “the morale of , the guns, 

and- 'atratagre, wu. .hgaroleHs .excellent and agitators arrested, 
would have <jone Iwb . to be, swept under by tihd . them, w 


procession wrnwd cross the river. 

When peace ‘ Was signed ;at 
the end of June there vtos another 


do little harm 6 ; he wrote ri»iinded by loyal, trpops (generaHy i n the^tail ’oame whenhear&ued the end of Jane there Was a no that 
iretary df the War Cabinet, understood to pe the Household that ^turned soldiers; .would act Tound of oelebrations, . GUr*0#, bur- 


iv.rL ^ .clearly hot flia . u«i.> »«»j — 


would havO 


of . popular enthusiasm. The at 
of loyalto towards , thp King ti 
Qugen .v has •' been remark- ni 

^December, when Foch and G 
^eau made a triumphal visit 1 
mdon, 81c. Hrtwy WTlsori wad..'V*< 


rims. ^ The ringleaders . were strikers, Mjond suggested, and would 1 .*1* on July %, ;haA to teport that 
arrested. Haig jiropoeed. td shoot be less easily swayed by revolution- the* Cibmat had agreed on- an all- 
them, wliicb, as Churchill immadi- ..ary propaganda, Thomaii; Jones. Han- round alteration • of iplans. "The. date 
ately saw, would be rather' imp oil- key's assistant id tfae’CemfriLwrOto vvda to be nipved fotward to July 10, 
tic. He disagreed with Haig, .and to' Lloyd Georga in. February 1919 and ea a result the naval pageant 
no death sentences were passed. The • advocating a s wlea of tefowns. in- would have to be eccappodt .but 
Army Council decided to bring the. dudlng the lntrdductton of an Bighb Pershing and* his 3,500 > American 
Guards , Division back to England, Hour Bill..; He suggested that the soldiers would lrtad the sizable 

**« HiA«#a *> IA/Hcah'd hlntmuxtior Ah. • “ — “ — *■*— » ■- - ’* - 


a move", Wilson’s biographer ob- Minister, of ,Food allow .25 per Allied contingent , With some dis- 


ittuchdidiH^ 
1 tehee add 
the stolid : cei*Mirt 
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lion* were to be held, would pass 
before u gicui catafalque, -which 
llicv* would sulute In honour of me 
dead. A. similar saluting point, 
Lloyd George suggested, might be 
incorporated into Curzon'fl plans For 
tlia Victory March, and an ciiiiiioul 
artist should be consulted nljout its 
design. Cuizon began discussion 
with the thought that die idea of 
a cutafolque *' would be rutliei 
foreign to the spirit of our people, 
however much in harmony it might 
be with the Latin temperament . 
Mond, taking Ids cue from the 
chairman, aaul that a catafalque 
« was a purely Catholic idea end 
might nut appeal to the British 
public generally As an alter- 
native, Curzon thought a, large 
cross, 20 to 30 feet high, might be 
mined uear Admiralty Arch. Mond 
was asked In his official capacity 
vi Minister of Works to look into 
the matter. In. consultation it 
necessary ” with some prominent 
artist. 

Incvituiily, Mond turned to Sir 


tuinmems pul on by the League of 
Arts In St James’s 1’urk; Siiake- 
tqicnre wus performed by the 
National Organization of Girls' 
Clubs in Regent's Park. There was 
a concert ill Green Turk, and an 
Impcrlui Choir of 10,000 voices with 
die massed bands of the Brigade of 
Gourds, in Hyde Purk. tn which the 
King and Queen pnid n surprise 
visit during* the afteruonn. A group 


of costcY girls and pearlies broke 
through a cordon and guve an 
impromptu dance before the royal 
party. “ The King was veiy niucb 
amused.” reported the Manchestei- 
Guardian, " and the Queen, who 
laughed outright at the novel sight, 
was still laughing as they drove 
on. . . Fireworks followed at 9.45 
p m, featuring portraits of the King. 
Queen, Prince of Wales, Lloyd 
George, and. a group of Sir Dnvid 
Beatty, Sir Douglas Haig, and Mar- ‘ 
echo! Foch. 

Celebrations. were hold oil July 19 
throughout the country and. 
Empire. With few exceptions (the 
Exeter City Council derided against 
peace celebrations, "it being felt 
the working aud die middle classes 
did not wish any public oclqbnn- 
tioiHs looafl authorities rose to the - 
occasion. In the country, cricket 
matches, were arranged between ex- 
serviceman of adjucant villages, 
followed by a meal for the ex- 
soldiers and pensioners, an after- 
noon of sports, and toe for the 
children or die parish. Brief ser- 
vices were hold bcEorc newly erec- 
ted war- memorials. There were 
some parades an urban areas, but 
local planning pouimfataes were 
dismayed to hear dies some recently 
returned soldiers bad no desire to 
join in tile, festivities. In Ckerteey 
several hundred ex-servicemen de- 
cided against parridporing in the 
peace colcbrarions as a protest at 
not having secured their pension 
rights. 

The federation in East Anglia 
decided in June 1319 to boycott 
peace celebrarioiis while man were 
still being sent to Russia (the 
“ Honda Off Russia 11 movement did 
not emerge for another year), and 
while they were dissatisfied at their 
treatment by. the government. 
Throughput Norfolk the federation 
book no part In the celebrations on 

r !9. Reasons offered to die pub- 
varied : considerably. In Yar- 
mouth" they washed to bo with iholr 
wives and families"; in Norwich 
an official explained: "Our puls 
died , to kill militarism, not to estab- 
lish that here. We have had mili- 
tarism burned into us. and we hate 
It . , . The Norwich, branch of tho 

FaiToimhfnti H ■! nfj* imniAM 


Aiivrnuiri. 1 ) r : 

Kef win Lutyens. Lutyens had gone 
Hi Franca in July 1917 on the Inn- 
tadou of the Director of War Graves 


to look at Clio arrangement of mm- 
mry cemeteries. "For miles thewc 
Bravos occur”. Lutyens wrote to bis 
wife, "from single graves to close- 
packed areas of thousands, di» every 


sort of site and In every position— 
the bodies laid to fuco tlio enemy— 
In sonic places so close one woudera 


how to arrange their names ui de- 
cent mder." lie strongly advocated 
equality and uniformity hi the treat- 


ment of war graves. Something of 
a tlieosophist and pantheist, Lutyens 
proposed a Great Stone of Remem- 
brance rather than a cross us the 
focus for each cemetery. (The War 
Graves Com mission eventually 
decided to compromise and use 
both Lutvens's Great Stone and- a 
Great Cross of Sacrifice.) Rudynrd 
Kipling was invited to Jaiii die com- 
mission in September 1917, and it 
was lie who suggested the standard . 
inscription for Lutyens's Great 
Stones: "Their nanus llvelli for 
evermore.” 

Iii August 1918, Mortal asked 
Lutyens to design a temporary war 
* shrine to be erected in Hyde Park. 
Lutyens wen * here, able to test the 
publlc’8 , tbadttoU ,to a nou<feuatnm- 
oriqflial memorial. There were some 
■betters 1 Hi" the > pabm In favour of 
traditional religious symbolism, but 
his idea met with fairly wide 
acceptance. Lutyens’s shrine called 
for an altar flanked by two pylons 
of four piers each, surmounted by 
s rather like a huge pine 
cone.* Lutyens’s proposal • for the 
Edward VII memorial called for an 
equestrian statue before a raised 

- -r — f £i 




Buckingham Palace.- In tha end n 
simple ■ ■ equestrian, atatiie was. 
accepted, 


Like Curzhp, 'Lutyens knew, ivlmt 
imperial style should look like.' A 
memorial he designed consisting of. 
archways, flanked by lower .at ends, 
and "surmounted by <t.- flattened 
dompiand 0 brrinae figure of. Victory, 
Was warmly received in South Africa 
tn, 1911, His*, grirndiose Viceroy’s 
House In Delld betrays his Impulse ' 
towards a anisic, pure montimental- 
ity. He cduld be dopehded iipoil to 
design something .dignified, austere 
mid sterije,' buildings for dit empire 
at its apogee which could conceive 
of .no alterhflonVth its prestige and', 
power. Khriy in July Lutyens wad 
summoned to 10 uojviring Street and 
nsked to design d non den oral riddohni' 
sbririe. It was to be tamporary and 
hdd lb be erocted within a fortnight: • 
.Latelr that same day the Chief of the 
^Office of Works called on Lutyens 
J, "**" L * the woposal. Lutyens fa - 


4,000 men than 3,000, has decided 
that they will take no part In the 
rar ~ e **■' " ** * 


Day appears in the diaries of Vir- 
ginia Woolf: 

Of course we did not sec the pro- 
cession. We have only marked the 
bios of refuse on the outskirts. 
Rain held off till some half an 
hour ago. The servants had a 
triumphant morning. They stood 
on Vnushnll Bridge and saw 
every thing. Generals and. soldiers 
and ‘tanks and nurses and hands 
took two hours in passiug. It was 
they said the mpst splendid sight 
of tlicir lives. . - • But -I don t 
know — it seems to mo b servants 
festival ; something got . up to 
. pacify and placate " tne people 
— and uow tho rain's spoiling 
it. . . . Thera's something calcu- 
lated and politic and insincere 
about , these peace rejoicings. 
Moreover- they are' carried out 
with, jin , beauty ftiid hot. much 
, spontaneity.' 

The. sensibility- of Virginia .Woolf 
is very touch -part of.' the “ condition 
of England ”, but so too Is the spirit 
revealed in the minutes of die 
Hardsmere, Norfolk, Board of 
Guardians: / . . • 

The Chairman (Rev F: R. Smitli, 
JP) .presiding, the clerk .(Mr 
Harold Warnes) read a letter- from 
the Local Government Board sanc- 
tioning reasonable expenditure in 
connection with the Workhouse 
dietary peace celebration. 

Mr S. Rice, JP, suggested that 
the children should be enter- 
tained, and that the men have 
tobnebo and the women sweets. 

The Workhouse Master (Mr 
. Robinson) asked if beer .might be 
supplied. • 

The Rev T. S. Shaw, JP— It is 
very harmless ; it won’t hurt them, 
(Laughter.) 

It was decided that the old 
peop’e and fchildreu at die Homes 
should be entertained, and that 
adults in receipt of outdoor relief 
should receive an additional 2s Gd 
and die children Is Gd during 
peace week. 

“ The Cenotaph . . . is only a 
temporary structure made to look 
like stone”, suggested The Times 
oa July 21, 19l1T " but Sir Edwin 
Lutyens's design is so grave, severe, 
apd beautiful that one might well 
wish it were indeed of stone and 

E errmuicnt." By this time there 
ad been . thousand* of war 
memorial? planned and erected. 
Tiie war was less than a year old 
when the first proposals surfaced in 
■ the pross. The loud wus takon by 
a nilscollanoous group of city coun- 
cillors, woalthy philanthropists, 
clergymen, newspaper editors. 


llvuMiiiudibiai uiiii wave* 

' servants. Meetings were held, com- 
mittees formed, designs considered. 





Walsliam UDC, told a federation 
rally in July , that /'.we are fighting 
Russia for the sake of tho capitalists 
who held Russian securities The 
Norfolk Chronicle roper te'd tills 
meeting, under die headline’ " Mal- 
contents at. North Walsham ”. The, 
Federation case was effectively piit; 
the ex-servicemen wanted a stat- 
utory right, to {heir pension ; the 
gratuities were Inadequate; there 
wlas « fievei’e houplqg shortage, After 
n.nlgi tor -internationalism came a 
call fpr tliq establishment' of • a. 
Ministry of Health. (The chairman 
■of the * Norwich brdtlcfa ' of the fed- 
eration, A,. W., Voder. - who ha*d 
stumped the county making fighting 
speeches, was elected . oh- the 
NFbpSS ticket to the City Council 
«y.,Novetober j five federation can: 
didfttqs wore elected Jn . London.) 
.The .other ex-servicemdn’s organi- 
sation • In Norwich, 'the Comrades, 
with a smaller membership, da- 
cliq^, port for .similar 


this: country. Tho nbsenco 
of artistic morlt in some memorials 
Caused disquiet, to tho point whore 
asoclaty was created iri Decomher 
1915, the Civic Arts Association, to 
advise interested parties about goad 
and had design and lettering. Rus- 
Idn and the .Arts and Crofts move- 
ment stands behind the Civic Arts 
Association, aud hot too far behind, 
as a fcatople of ,tlielr. promotional 
literature makes clear : 

. What is needed in ia private 
memorial is, first of all, a good 
-. simple inscription in well- 
.designed, well-cut lettering. It 


should be free from egotism aud 
the bad art which egotism pro- 
duces. It should be an expression 
of love, not of bad taste; and if 
it is n simple expression of love 
it will not be one of bud taste. 

In April 1916 entries were invited 
for a design competition for wull 
tablets in bronze, wood, stone or 
marble. An exhibition of winning 
entries was held at the RIBA in 
June. Enic Gill won first prize for 
his stone tablet design, and second 
prize for his staff mcmoriul for the 
London County Council. 

Some memorials were frankly 
opportunistic. Something hi tho 

E arlsh church noeded repair ; u 
uilding already under consn'uclton 
could be redediouted ; cedars blown 
down lu Islewortli parish church 
were left "as a mcmoriul to Isle- 
worth men who have fallen in the 
war Rather more highminded sug- 
gestions appeared in the press tivat 
university scholarships, or the dedi* 
cation of land to the public, would 
make fitting memorials. Another 
correspondent advised the donation 
of money to scientific research. Such 

? roposius were rarely successful, 
he overwhelming majority of mem- 
orials took the form of a simple 
roadside plaque or cross bearing die 
namas of the dead. Mr F. C. Albright 
offered a memorial cross to the vil- 
lage in Ids native county of Derby- 
shire which had the highest pro- 
portion of inhabitants in die forces. 
The award went to Bnrrow-on-Tront. 
Wbcu the cross was unveiled in 
June 1914 it contained the names af 
tlilrty-nine men who liud been 
killed, 

A tablet was unveiled in Liverpool 
Town H<dd containing tlio names of 
123 officers and 819 man. By die 
first week of May 191G, o second 
tablet was unveiled bearing tho 
names of an additional thirty- nine 
officers and 834 man. This was be- 
fore the battle of die Somme. 
Private businesses, public corpora- 
tions. universities, public schools, 
parish councils and local author ides 
were all looking for appropriate 
memorials for their war- dead. Some 
clioso . to wait until the war was 
over, and miveHings coritimied doily 
throughout die eordy 1920s. Return- 
ing home from an unveiling cere- 
mony in Liverpool Streot Station in 
1922, Sir Henry Wilson was shot by 
Irish assassins. Civic observance 
of one khtd- or another were com- 
mon during tho war. In Belfast, ut 
the suggestion of the Lord Muyur, 
a fivo-mfnutu silence for the c fly's 
losses on the Sonuno was held mi 
July 12, 1916. Following Kitchener's 
death a fund wus opened . by the 
Lord Mayor of London. Queen 
Aloxapdrn was to preside over titu 
coimarf, which was composed of 
throo dukes, seven assorted lords, 
two admirals, a field marshal, two 
MPs, seven baronets, Mr Alfred tlu 
RothschUd and others, Tha I«ahuur 
Party, and TUC- hoped , ta build a 
Natrona! Labour Institute in London 
as r war memorial. A mining and 
training sdiool wns suggested for 
Barnsley. Some proposals waro an 
b distinctly imperial scale. Sir Her- 
bert Baker wrote to The Times in 
November 1916, urging the compre- 
hensive rebuilding of the South 
Bank, including the construction of 
Imperial Capitol buildings and a 
war memor' 

-The Royal Academy convened a 


meeting oil the subject of I 
orials In July 1018, 

Poynter, in the chair, exolnC? I 
the purpose behind thrSS tl 
to protect churches aiid o® 
mgs from "unsuitable h-S’ 

A letter was read outfromt? 
Kipling. Lord Plymouth hoped?* ' 
the " pre-eminent claim* K 
would be granted in tho man? 
patriotic commemorations. 
CrnwCnrd hoped that the? 
“establish a system of Si&ft 
trol which would bo of area 
permanent usof ulness An 
tiou of war memorials mT.! 
scquoiuly held at the oSl 
Acadcniy during the su mnSi 
19t9, containing new dJ: 
as wall as a generous sel^ 
of Coptic tombstones, 
urns, fouutoins, crosses, saw 
glass windows, and memoriol 
Quwrn Miu-y and Queen AleSfc 
paid widely reported visits tefc 
exlubmon, whicli did not inhSti, 
critic in .The Athenaeum (Octok 
31. 1919) from pointing out Owl 
eriubltion represented . little m 
titan the attempt of the Royal Am ' 
emicians to secure war mmol 
commissions for themselves ; 

The specimen productions a 
"qualified" 'artiste cmIK J 
pitiable variations of connodori 
formuioc, and are iatdJectialb 
and emotionally beneath <w 
tempt. As for the 
windows in tiie tnaoHrefBune 
Jones and tiie Arts ud Crafu 
gimcracks, it Is impossible * 
recognize tlirir dsim u co& 
momorato Mono and Ypra ad 
tho Somme and the jIWup 
agony of the dark yutL 
The immediate aad overwhelnlai 
public uiiproval of the-CcooUoh 
solved a potential proirim f* fe 
govonimcnt (an unpopular drip 
would have left the question s® 
pending of a national memoriil), 
and led to a swift dedskm to » 
Dicct tiro Cenotaph permaneodj. 

“ Tlio monument vriilch MuctU 
Foch and tha Allied soldiers iti 
sqllors saluted", ns The Tinuipa. 
it, “ had memo race whicli could m 
bo uprootoil." In 1919 Arailski 
Day woe ngodu celebrated with u»- 
f-Irue, patriotic end religious dm 
vuncuei, and tiro plating of a wp 
ox tho Cenotaph. It was somflui 
of an innovation when, on ™ •? 
cost ion of Sir Percy FtepatricLw 


Cobinut included t a iw® 41 *?. 
si Ion co failing at the striking o(K 
u m by Big Ben. In October 18%* 
Dean of Westniinsi«>; secured » 
not support fur a. n' an „, ro , e Ti 
tiro body of an wnidetifHflad 
BiritHei' to bo reburied in 
minster Abbey on Noventwr, 
was ugrued that the wording on w 
tomb shotihl read : 

A BRITISH WARRIOR* 
WIU) FULL IN Tim GREAT WAI 

FOR KING 9 AND CQUNTRV _ 

Sir Henry Wilson, ttjrtfaj 1 
Royal Navy,, pointed out ^ 
" soldier" would not be ^ nr a “™ 
able nltornatlvo to 
was a double occasion r«iri 
the Cenotaph bed beert ra 
and was ready to be 
the ceremony Se W 

«icl»r..l tiu an inn 400,000 .pe°P'« 


The Shaft 


W ovor 


•covrecte 

r catafalque. b.(it a Cdnotbi. . ,, 

monument its nkme. ; ri3n, p 
appeated ’ in;- TAe u 
Ignqr.of a."tp?n* , .'h 
poraiy Uut. fittfng toonutoent",: 

yfoht 'swlm? 




moat sue 



The shaft seemed like a place' of sacrifice : 

You climbed where spoil heaps from the hill 
Spilled out into a wood, the-slate 
Tinkling underfoot like shards, and then 


visited by some 4WW00JJW 

throo days. By 4920 
were cstablishwl 
throughout the 1« 

only significant s • xeglo 
1921 when • ^^/Krshlp o 
(formed under compedng 

Lord Haig 

ex-servicemen's Dr |?J? dew popplea? 
that year) •■old ■ meant # 

The cotton poMj« J e r \ ar ger 
sell for id, ^J e lM , e than Is 
ortss went rLniea #N- 
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A young man 
from the North 

By Gerald Abraham 


EIIIK TAWAST8TJERNA : 

Sibelius 

Volume T : 1865-1905 
Translated by Robert Layton 
BIGpp. Faber and Faber. £12.50. 

Sibelius made his first impact on 
England seventy yenrs ago. He was 
championed on the rostrum by 
Granville Bantock and Henry 
Wood, and in print and lecture by 
Rn.su Ncwmarcn, whose enthusiasm 
.for him, for the Russians, and inter 
for Janti&ok, was apt to make all 
fninter praise seem damning. He 
came, with the first two sympho- 
nies (and Finlandia), he was heard 
and seen, and he conquered- It was 
the beginning of a love-affair with 
the Anglo-Saxon musical public 
which reached Its climacteric after 
llie Second World Wur when the 
prolonged amd much advertised 
non-Rppciiranco of Llie Eighth Sym- 
phony began to induce disenchant- 
ment, flit any rate among the 
leaders of critical fashion who 
were belatedly beginning to dis- 
cover Mahler. Some comforted 
themselves -with Nielsen ns a sort 
of poor-man’s-Sibeilus and perhaps 
their children are now doing tiie 
squib with Haver gal Brian who 
might be described (but not by 
me) ns pauper's-Sibelius. But of 
course Sibelius himself remains: a 
master, whether in or out of Fash- 
ion, a master of taut, elliptical, 
ci'mpL-essed symphonic composition 
informed with what he himself 
spoke of as 41 the profound logic 
that creates an inner connection 
bat ween all the motives" — painless, 
dl-ran !c Schoenberg in fact. 

In tiie 1930s when enthusiasm 
for Sibelius wna at its height, he 
scomod very much a master sui 
generis. In 1965 Robert Layton in 
nis excellent little book in the 
. .Master Musicians series could 
'stVll cojl him "profoundly original 
■ - . self-forming, unco in promising 
and new”. Tho epithets avo still 
basically valid but, after translating 
Erik Tnwaststjorna's profoundly 
revealing book, he may want to 
qualify them a little. Evon lit the 
1930s Constant Lambert (not Cecil 
Gray, pace tlio translator in his 
note on pnge 212) pointed out in 
conversation If not in print the 
influence of Borodin's First Sym- 
phony, and I myself surmised that 
mo altogether abnormal predo- 
minance of Immensely long pedal- 
points'? in Sibelius was 'derived 
h-pm Bruckner. I little suspected 
toat in 1890 he had regarded 
Bruckner as "die greatest 1 of all 
Jiving composers”. (He had just 
■heard Bruckner’s Tint'd Symphony 
In Vienna.) Professor Tawastst- 
lorna tells us that he did, and goes 
to point out Bruckuerian traits 
to the. orchestration and other 


up to thirty nullihn- •• . 

Foppics were sold abo^^ 
Jtoorsr wliore JmppflA * 
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piiicss ly denied aver navmg 
known ” it " at the time although it 
played in Helsinki, on 15 

October, 1896 ". But then 

in later years die Insisted in con- 
versations with his * biographers 
that the Bayreuth Festival didn’t . 
interest him very; muih, and that. 

? . . Tanqh mpTeto 1 y , a Up- 

ressBd the fait that he had seen 
arslfal twice [and wrote to ills 
^tiitocde that “Nothing in the 
world has ever made so over- 
whelming an impros&lon on me, 

* All my Innermost;: heartstrings 
throbbed”) qb yioH as Tristpn, 
y Walkiire, and GtitterdUminerunjs. 

!. Nor did he breathe a .word about 
his intensive studies of .Wagner 
- scores at -this time, 

1930 he tnisl.ed Cecil Gray-. into- 
hollevlhg him totally indifferent to.. 
Wngner: “Not oven when, as. a 
SPwig moti,.. he- visited Bayreuth ' 
“Wring . thdi -height of . tha Wag- 
oorlap cult in the ‘'early . 1890s did 
; i; »J. a Bner -mean anything > to -him ,at 
nne^iway : pr."the' other/*. Taw- 
wtstjarjia : shows • th at it had , meant 

■ STTOt hi vli i • hidvo ? hn hrid 
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tendency to ddhy the 


between 




only other composers but Finnish 

!A: folk-music: 

He emphasized to his first Fin- 
nish biographer, Erik Furuhjelin, 
Lav toil * n 191S * lhat he hud first learnt 

. y c ,___ to know runic song in the 

her. £12.50. autumn of 1892, after having 

" ~i7 completed Kuliervo. He wanted 

... : tn forget — and succeeded in 

a sl nu 1 " 1I S^ t doing so— that before writing 

* a * D * »« Kuliervo he had gone to Borgd 
w.hK expressly to tisten to Larin 

Paraske [a folk-singer]. But Ku{- 
„ *5r : lervo remained as a monument 
o e no° n a nrf S ior 8 ^I tD dio inspiration he derived 

a "®» ^, 1 ,.^ “n from folk music, and everything 

hL 1 11 had meant for his mUtic 

damning. He liberation, 

two sympho- 

he was heard Mflny composers — Berlioz In partlc- 
luored- It was ular— seem much more •‘original" 
ivc-affair with droy really were, simply 

usical public because most of us are ignorant of 
mucterlc after die roots of their slyle. The “uni- 
Far when the 9ue and independent pheno- 
h advertised W“non ” emerges when tiie iu- 
. High til Sym- fhiences have been sloughed away 
:e disenchant- or absorbed without trace. The 
among the phenomenon of the mature Sibelius 
fashion who « certainly unique and he need Dot 
inlng to dis- have worried about it. 
le comforted Why did he worry ? Partly per- 
ron ns a sort haps because of a psychological 
aud perhaps weakness to which I shall return, 
aw doing the partly because of the nature of the 
I Brian who mmost care of his music. Tho basic 
(but not by ingredients of a composer's begin- 

riius. But of ning must be the music he knows 

If remains: a already, which may be anything 
r out oE fnsh- from Beethoven sonatas to har- 
tut, elliptical, mony exercises; in Sibelius's case 
c composition It included " the Beethoven and 
he liimseif Schubert trios as well as those by 
rofound logic lesser lights such as Fesca and 
er connection Reissiger " aud “the Rode violin 
es ” — painless, concerto ”, (Which ? Rode com- * 

a fact. posed a dozen or more.) The young 

n enthusiasm composer imitates what he likes, 
its height, he clumsily at first, more skilfully as 
a master sui bo learns by practice ami from 
ert Layton in other models (“influences"), more 
book in the personally as his creative self takes 
series could charge.* With most composers this 
Ltndly original fascinating process can easily be 
(compromising studied in their juvenilia; with 
hets avo still Sibelius we had no juvenilia to 
ter translating study. He invaded the Western 
5 profoundly world armed with works of his late 
may want to thirties — En Saga (in the revised 
, Evon In the version of 1902), two of the Lem- 
ert (not Cecil minkUlnen Legends, the first two 
islator in his symphonies, and a few odds and 
ointed out in ends— as his credentials. They were 
in print tho enough ; they vouched for the uni- 
's First Sym- queness of the phenomenon even 
surmised that though tiie uniqueness was far 
loimal predo- from fully revealed. But what had 
ly long pedal- preceded them ? The earliest work 
was derived most of us have heard is Kuliervo, 
trie suspected and that only, recently; it was 
had regarded written at twenty-seven; We have 
re a test of all learnt of the existence of a quan- 
[He bad just tlty of chamber music — a piailo trio, 
it’d Symphony at least three string quartets, a piano 
ror Tawastst- quintet, a piano quartet, an octet 
did, and goes wbich, according do Sibelius him- 
ikuerian traits self, "contained the seed of 
\ and other nothing less than En Saga"— but 
(1892). As for. we had never seen them until now. 

my, "Sibelius One of the most valuable features 
ever having of this valuable book Is the wealth 
me although it of musical examples from SlbeJIus’s 
Isinkl . on 15 unknown years. 

Unfortunately the examples have 
isislted in con- been so reduced in size bb to be 
s biographers nearly unreadable. But anyone, wlip, 
Festival didpt .. perseveres vrfthi e .magnifying ■ glass 
aua, and tiiat. in for, a ’shopk^wo, shocks, '.tp 
ohangritt 'and 1 fact;-Tpe fW?it comae rroto ihe iiv . 
ompl^ely, sup- ventive poverty arid technical 
it be liad seen* ineptitude of these early works. 

I wrote _ to Ills Not only the very early ones — Pro- 
itnJug in the fessor Tawaststjerna prints part of 
lade so over- tho very first, a piece for violin 
os&ioii on me,; ’and, cello, pizzicato, written at the 
t . heartstrings age of ten — but., those of ten , or 
ill *s Tristqn, more' years, later: the violin 

terdUminervng, Sonata,' the so-called " Lovlsa "..trio, 

1 a, word about the piano suite Flarcttan, all dat- 
es of .Wagner: ing from 1888-.89, On. the other side 
of the ' accouht ope must put. a 
ceil Gray . into, passage from a trio movement fri G 
indifferent to. minor which foreshadows, the 1 open- 
i when, as. a ing of . the finale of ; the Secopd. 
ited Bayreuth: Symphony antK Introduces • tlj® 

of. the. Wag- melodic triplet ^ kirtk "which is.oiip'. 
nrly ,1890s did. of ■ the hallmarks Of the mature. 
Ing. to 'him ,at , Sibelius, : •■.•! x: 

J Other/* . Taw- - The w second slioclc comes . as- it 
■ H nao. meant .gradually dawns on one .that ijie 
ways ; he had. stagnant harnidny, the . eiidless arid 
a. V the hypnp- e mRess]y repeated '.block camtuon- 
er.. . v : .■ chords, the poverty' of texture, all 

HbOlius hid ' a* thefle . evidences of technical ficlp- 
to ttofly -thq Ifessness, are equally characteristic' 
uehcos oir his: - of Sibelius’s early mature stylo, and, 
mins .''to BppgfcC contribute' .. toSierially. . ' to its'. 
l !j - . ; indBpei|oeilt novelty. Ho. had never written for 
dtsfavow^d ' ifdt ' hvchestra -before “ going to ^Vienna 



Detail of a portrait of Sibelius in 1894, by Axel Galldn-Kullcla. 


bus done me imu.li hnrm in ihe 
eyes of nthor peupje. It* 1 Imvc u 
few glasses of wine, ilmt's ull 
gone. It's cxliemeJy scldnni ih.tt 
I feci a real need for spirits. 

With his rceuiTciii lack of ■Je'i'-euu- 
fi deuce, he tvas a icMbntd: case of 
mnnic depression, inferior!. y com- 
plex, uud hypochondria — not at nil 
llie “viking type” who In pressed 
Mrs Newinni'cli on ihiir f.* t meet- 
ing. His mnrrnigc io A' no Jilrne- 
fclr, despite ihc sirditi and 
stresses which she -l>urc nobly, 
really was his sheet-anchor, '* ' e 
only way of .saving himself”. ' m 
he dragged even the shcct-anclnir 
at times, lie would be lost sit I- u 
Klimp or the Kb nig for days at a 
time and when she went in search 
of him she was liable to be handed 
out a visiting card on which lie 
had scribbled “ I’m at the KUnip 
jlust now. Forgive me Tor not 
receiving you. Your own J.". 

Professor Ta was tstjer no's book is 
not of course solely concerned with 
. Sibelius's Immature compositions 
and weaknesses of character; one 
dwells on these aspects of It 
because of their unexpected revela- 
tions.' He has much to tell us nbnut 
Sibelius's obsession with rlia 
Kalevala and- his study of the melo- 


in 1890 in the hope of studying 
with Goldmark and Robert Fuchs, 
but ha learnt quickly anrl after a 
few fulled experiments and the 
half-success of Kuliervo ho was a 
master of orchestral sound, of 
sonorities that were all the move 
novol because of the unusual har- 
monic basis. Tho Jejune chords for 
piano were transferred, as hi The 


wet, »» umiwi-iHiHiiiii, Kotooiuo imo- ms study of tne meio- 

*»wl that hn ivikHIv «ii<-ri,mh»ri tn die formulae to which its runos 

pilin' xsrss? h" n 

had been unfaithful to hot’ dur- C i h n e ,Kl«Vf 

& «n- wSsg 

^“mlnS^whh 1 her as fem^dic^f lc° J™T-' 

the only way of saving himself to®lo die style was n<oie 


the oiily woy of saving himself 
•lid nuSnlnihla true »•!. voly, by ' FI nil.h 

Wagner himself was not more and intonations. His nntes for a 


Cm/in nf Tun,, &ln fawnn IndnnH . .9 , - una ilirnunuuiis, tiis linres inr a 

from dSni m bo.^s “^dieted to oxtiavogimt spending, lecture on “Folk music ami its 

nZhm? rMnWc’ TWa n PP eai ‘ 8 to have first been influence on the develonnront oF 

?.i u e8 j BI ® timpani in thirds, serious m 1889 in Berlin where. In Art music" are dlaamiQiutirudv 

S £ u ,7 ds from u Stat A '^pfarahlp. he superficial. Tawaststjenio has sS 

SSI nlavine fril among henvy-drinkmg Swedes, much tliat Is new to tell cor 7 - : ng 

into twenty tnree, some playing Berlin wns always fatal to him. In the inruptiou and shanurt of A'iiI- 

harmonics, some naturally, some 1891 Jie , a „d his friends . drank eruo. Il.e tivo versions o En .W 


v “ ** — ,* ~* J . Amos newm . • the two short operas, the r*’.; vm 

StbeUus here onto on The wlth such outhiislasm mid ardour symplianies. and the Violin Cnncor- 

rhSw J Snt that Sibelius’s funds were to tl*nt one looks forward cn ; '"ly 

in/hto nnhfr exhausted and he had to wire to his second volume, on the u.rks 

tor nn mffk!^ n home for more money. He was which ai-e the real basis of S’be- 

u,A Iknc evora f °rced to sell seme of his lius’s I’bputntion as a frr. it svm- 

‘ffnmlT 6 rn,-I a » np clothes. So lie made his return phonic composer. 

Sibelius s music "was still rubble ^ M £St wiTuSft lt k 10 thot l " 

however uiBglcally uansf mined. He ^rcoat E res P ccl u wiU be bcuor Hien the 

was no doubt more conscious of this . . • , »n,v» <> n« , ... present one. There Is en nl\l F In- 
dian luiyone else and, ns Tawastst- in jllf-JtoiSi” usJ J Msh su y ,n R about spoiling. »ho book 

jerna shows, he was pnriiculnrly buSmP* hSS him i rS for n pmni-worth of urnof-rotidina. 

vulnerable to self-doubt. . SSJE? ■ The P^W'shora have done n i’tind- 

For ihin monument W o,-k which '2KiS«£ h SSf«. ' WSJiw so . me l 1 P ce of Production, Nr ilia 


unseen musical motorlal but to u 
vast quantity of unpublished letters 
and diaries freely placed nt hU 
disposal by the composer's widow 
and daughters. Front this mass nf 
material he bus been able ,to con- 
struct a biography of tha composer 
up to the age of forty in much 
greater detail and depth than any 
previous one. The portrait* that 
emerges is inevitably much more 
frank and much .less flattering than 
those drawn by Karl Ekmnnnnd 
Bengt do TBrne under the com- 
poser's eye. Tawaststjerna is- no * 

Lytroo. Stradiey, ia any sense; but 
he rightly refuses to gloss over Jj,.^ -- — J ! 
what Sibelius liimseif described as 


When 1 ant standing in front of “ KlHrchon's monologue, freurlvnll 
a grand orchestra and have wid laidvall " in Egmont. (Inci- 
drunk J-houle of champagne, dentally, Sibelius might well 
then I conduct like a yauug god. huve ntloptod " Himmelhnch juich* 
Otiioi'wlso I am norrous and zend, ziim Tode betrilbt’' ns his 
tremble, fool unsure of myself, motto.) It is typical that the : nst 
. and than everything Is lost. . . - famous Viennese quartet of the 
Tho worst thing is when I go to mid-ill note tilth century appears as 
the concerts given by rivals end the ".JIcTmersbcrger but much 
inidglne that everyone Is looking may be. forgiven for the sake of 
at me to see whether l*m suffer- Sibelius's “Journey down the 
ing from envy. I get then an Rhine ", when ho "took tho river 
expression round the mouth tliat boat dnwu from Hamburg". 
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Eighth Symphony or anything else. 
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1 UVidtAll > Art Ifkn I^Attnridfi^li hA 1 affAiiff- » ■ ^ § »- 1 J - *— L .l V ■ r - ‘ v * 


The American writer Harold John- 1 
son, who published . his book in 
1950, seemed to have listened, to 
top much Helsinki gossip and to 
have placed too much reliance ; oh 
Adolf-. Paul’s hovel Ert' bofc, out' dn 
mdnWsko (A book about a man) 
(Stodkboltn, 1891) in -which Sibe- 
Jlus figures, as "SUJdn”; ho. wns 
dismissed he a: determined 

debuuker, 'hot ft now appears, that 
he waja not being dotu'ely unfair 
arid that Paul's. Silldn wps -pot such 
a caricature... ; ; ’-* )'<■ , 

, Ha rd -dr)nking Upd Womnahung 

■ crimp os ra:s, painters and 'writers are 
.■not' particularly tire ■ hut; one does 
■riot pave' to. be a stern . .moralist: to 
' feel, slight repugnance on readlrig 

that . ..*-, , \- ; 

■ " : at the faipduV' KUmp restaurant 
. Jin Helsinki l Kajanus’s firsts wife 

cheraed ’Sibelius wjth* keeping 
^ ■his mfidelitfos'; front' Alpo [who 
> was'isoori til becoifle . hie - deyoted, 
wife]. In this she was Jbspi'than ’ 
. ‘fair, for SJboUun Jn his .letters 
•* had never tried to. disguina the, 
* i “trtrth. 1 Oa*the cowrer^i' bo' uSHhlfr 
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The pilot who lost his way 


Bv John Duncan Miller 


IVAY.NK K. COI.fi ; 

Chmlos A. Lindbergh and Uic IlntLle 
Against American Intervention In 
World Wnr II 

2 L i8pp. llurcourl Brace Juvnumdch. 

(,4.5ft . 

LliONAUU MOSLEY : 

Lindbergh : A Biography 
4 4 6pp. llodder it Stoughton. EC. SO. 


Wil4 . cumit’cssmuii Tur loti vc-ars, that ho can find answers in every Lufi wnFfe, its equipment, lenders, 

noiniitullv R us u Republican’ hm kind of problem and thin his jmlii- uppurem plans, Lruliilng mcrhtuls 

nctuuElv us an agrarian radical who icul opinions are ns valuable us his uml present ^defects thu^ l had so 

onnosed the big business interests technical ones. In his case this tar received . 


opposed the big — ; 

In Ills pnriy again and again. His lielier developed early, me ycui Lindbergh's first visit persuaded 
fighr uBuinst American involvement uficr his Atlantic night lie sent to | 1 | m y 10t Germany hud iHreudy the 
in the outlier wnr nF 1914-19 IN Mr Herbert Ho°ve_r n^ t Llepinm most po VVO rf ul air force in the 
fitil sited his political cureer. endorsing turn for the world ; by the end of his second lie 

u telegram which naturally enough rtmvinrpd ihm It emild defeat 
was given much publicity. Nobody nf Britain Vruncc 

seems to have inquired whether . . Soviet Union combined He 

■jithS’on thi/sssftsrs «"Sr 

C iL' henmic ettuneius and succeeded only In 
same fearless, even foolhardy, hide- involved in a public quurrcl with s £ orin .B lhem int0 H dee l K,r belief 
pendencc of miiul and action. In president Roosevelt from which he that 1-t was necessary to conic to 


“The Lindbergh men”, says 
Walter Ross ill The Last Hay, 
which lias not been published in 
England, “ ull displayed the same 
hard central sense of purpose, die 



Jbm' ™d2SS c'ribe? his b viaw^f liwV* He did overwhelming evidence of corn.,,- 

umt 'ip die uneducated” be was also J^v to tracts “ to* commercial Slittnes. C Mr "to avoid 

■'j.iireiwland imeHlgcnt”. I lil.o »Mauaa yjwnw Homicvalt cancelled the con tracts Sir Tolm 

rhu man he said, 
bus hia faults but 
fumul iJitm*' 


strength oT the Gorniun uir force 
rhat tic was sure dint it wits vital 
war at almost any cost' 


id” *1 dare U hi prove u technical point. He had bis Hoonewh cancelled tha eon tracts Sir John concluded that, ah hough 
mi huvonnr vo? plane bulk to his own precise h» “A having been assured by the Lindbergh had been to some extern 
ut I nuvo not yet i jHc|lliuns antl {t performed. to die bend of the air corps that die taken In by Got man propaganda, 

■ . * . i . I_ i ir cjptviir vuno o/iihnntnn.f fn nm'tnr thn mnM wne nmrli rfiflll m U'hnl lin 


By tiiut time 


, LIULIlllUII 3 ailU II UBlAUllllUtl. IU UIV . . . ■ v 1 

surprise of everyone but himself. Kr, «, v was competent to curry the there wus much 
Charles Augustus exactly as he had said it would, mails*, which it certainly was not, reported. 


truth in what lie 

suggest that, 
was in uny 
encli or 
unil 
met. 


, „ , ... , ..as certainly prepared to make wupins i« » wui-uuic in any iji-o-Nazl rhnueli he liked 

publicity value by marrying the money from life success but only weather, foresaw disaster. .Bui, in- JJJmired th" « Gennuiis he 
Ithier of Dwight Morrow, the when he considered tlntl he had stead of gomg to die President and ni0St j N officers and uiveruft duxign- 
Statcs Ambassador to Mex- earned if. Ho wrote a book about rite explaining, as an expert, bow tin- _ rs »i, OSG Huvs ” Mrs 1 1ml- 

tl a leading figure in the flight, (and wrote it ail himself), suited the army wus for the task l us wHlten. “□ kind Tf 

icMn Pnr.v n.«i noH • mif fomrt he accented lucrative jobs us a (fire pilots were, in fact, killed in iuieniiitionu 1 “ ■ - " - ■ ' 

consultant. But he refused an offer die first week), he sent u telegram 


Ills . 
daughter 
United 

ico ami a leading figi 

Republican Party, and n*d Buffered nnri be uccentcd lucrative jobs us a iiivudhdu were, in tact, kiiicu m inieriiinionul broiliorlinnd 
die kidimpping and murder of bis consultant. But he refused an offer die first week), he sent u telegram nj,- nien existed Air Puree ner 
eigbtcen-nionth-old son. Still to of 'a mil I ion dollars to make per- to *be White House and at the s01lJ|e i nre mMc iiYho same nil over 

come were the two most contra- annul appearances in vaudeville, same tlmo gave copies to .the press, the world und ■icuullv of verv hi uli 

versiul periods of his career: his anothor to muke a movie and uny The telegram was political, not detllcntion mid valour which ivc 

visits to Germany between 1935 m unbar of chances to endorse pro- technical, in tone ana protested ut *. t u t * C1 - . ’u tlt |. n., 

and 19.W and his camnatgu, as tlic ducts lie ucrer used. length at an action which “affects lcu . i? no tne cum hi w.tn kii.wiu 

ilution 


most prominent isolutianist, to rf hr* ««nc minVi.imir.ri n « ci,. fundamentally Hie industry to 
keep the United States out of the nj^id abS* J[ fcSi J fm w,,ich 1 have devotc<1 thc la " 


Biographers 


American Folk 


Iluruld observed, it was noi mi „„ ut.ii „. w , 

vMini nf nnnovtumtv m- nn ari-mnu Dvelvo years of my life — and ft om 


Hiid Germany. 11 ) 

The brilliant technician wus Im- 
pressed by what whs belli □ done tu 
rebuild thc Geriumi uir force; 
the immature politician believed. 



th ut let him down later. 


iii*. n ,OK< irfV (> WUI1 German production wnx much exug 

the press. Ho hud h genuine over- KL . luU .,i_ lft t |.« 


Augustus Lindbergh, hud boon 

dHii'In U R,k 1' I.lncllicrgli is not the only vjfuinp- sion to publicity, except wliuii it FimireK^ Topcci'' 'theym 

dug In Sweden and had emi- p i c n f „ uiechanical genius whose hi* own purposes to get li, LmdhoruJi lius .vV 

vhon complete confidence irt his ability and lie hud a strong belief that his '■ There is no doubt 


gnued to the United States when 

chat-rr a s„r be fr m Th,s . ^ ~si« 

ghauts Augustus Lindbergh Sr, developed Into an. unjustified belief 


IN PAPERBACK £Z.25 

's ••• ■ • . ' 

j A book to vend in- Lime of crisis, 

, nlwuys torctold 1»y the nutliol: 

Sir Oswald Mosley 
MY LIFE 

'Reviews ondcomments. left, right and centre . 

aaaJdeil . a u roarairt'me of economic reconjtruc- 
iha u282 auydilng offered even Iw Lloyd George w, In 

ifc* THl - ; ' ■ h .° “ os condnned fertile lu 
iuu«s. ... An orator of tUo highest rwtik ... 


lie jvim never unpatriotic ’ 
—A. J. P. TAYLOR 

M . ode V- ab_ valiantly Blood tor could, have saved uis country 
rrom the hungry thirties ond tlie second ivorld \v*ur ... came near to 
a Ivor 1 1 na the whole, course of British history . . . could have been the 

leader, tu elthe^theConservatlvo or tllo Labour Party,, ... 'genius' 

|ttICHAEL FpOT 

' S? 118 ctircir ■ > . ■ many eujoyablo anecdotes . . ! 

in tlic field' of Ideas., . a creative force ...» to srvatiicslse the 
impulses nr rollgipn dad science ’—LORD LONGFORD V ° • “ me 

Of powerful iWU and bold intelligence, self-disc J nil ned bv no 

■ tt* 1 ?! i? shrewdness or even humour, « spcl Ibtod ng snea ker 

• B tidily fonilidahlc figure 1 — COLIN WELCH . i-.ioutai.ig apcaaer, 

.' • ••' Jiviteiear - . 


private life was his own uffuir. But 
the behaviour of the Amarlcuu 
press, then at its 'yellowest, after 
thc kidnapping . of Ills sou, whitn 
Inter the child’s body wus found 
(they even broke into the morgue 
to photograph tho corps u)nnd dur- 
ing the trlul, titrnod an Imputlonce 


•sc «Ik* fed him ilu a 
would he. Mrs 
'cccnil.v hi id : 
that Gocring 


did ' use ’ C.A.l,. to show off Ids 
air production, unticlpiitinK lliut 
stories of its strength would spread 
uhrnud mid delay opposition to 
Hitler’s aggressive programme.” 

If Llndhoigh win token in by the 
Germans it was hurinisu ho in- 


■. ■ PMiBIV/kXB ’ TMtAmiAVIOlVS:;, 


Epigrams fr«h) Moititfl, tra^^ ^Cbimetj; 
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was scupLicul oF the idebh-. 

mul mural rlfiliieousneM 7} 
Hritlsh and French. . 
conceived of the ltoiipc^ r 
us a frui riddul struggle (SmI 
wars huiweett Atheiis and 
in ancient Grccco) that & ■ 
destroy Western cltSlhaSSn.^? 
ccpt ions of race were ctnA 
mis in his analyses, as wertl'f 
co neurits about Hie chalkw 
Asmlic hordes to the survlj ! 
Western civilisation. "f 

“Concepcions of race” and ft 
“ chnllnngu of Asiatic hordes" if 
indeed cornu to obsess UDdbemf 
He gut support for many of F\ 
ideus from Alexis CarreL t’l 
French scientist with whoa l,r 
worked ou the development ofi k 
blood pump in the 1930s, Com: 
was u brilliant man but he was ah 
one with a number of eerntr; 
genetic theories. 

In 1910 Lindbergh wrote lit u 
article In the Reader's Ofeyi tlw 
the war would “reduce tit 
strength and destroy the tieuiuu 
of the White race" and svid ihat ii 
was vital to “ turn Irani aur gur- 
l’cls mid to build our White ne- 
puris again ... a Western nail ef 
race mid arms which on hold 
back a Ghungis Khun or tk Infil- 
tration nf inferior blood; on u 
English fleet, u German alt face, * 
French urmy, an American onion " 
to form a barrier " between <b 
teeming millions nf Asia Bod me 
Grecian inheritance or Europe". 

Alliens and Sparta and Glc&k 
Khan uru, uf cuurso, the surcu ags 
of amateur theorists of hlstm>- *fld 
there Is uu doubt tiiut Liudbcfl 
lacked what George Keanwi hi 
called a “ sense of the lessons id 
wisdom of history w . Ha pmwW 
what he helicvod to be Ills know- 
ledge nf the lussons but he nutt 
began to ussimilntc the wisdom, 

During the twonty-soven num* 
uf Amcricun oouirulity h ouate 
of m-gaiil/minua were formed wu 
differing programmes but all «« 
trying to prevent American WJ 
vemeiu -and. for a Iona time. 
heigh would not join uny of ft* 
Some were busicully jwclflst 
f.iiidherglt was no padtuij 

like tho Goiinun-Amencnn 
wore interested ill n Connatt w 
lory. Finally, Lindbergh Joined » 
America First Cnmmtueo 
iiim.s- -kuopiug out of die w* r v x 


with the press to to a thoroughly volvod. him self only In technical 
.justified hnfrqd. Once the trial was matters and refused to listen to, or 
over he began to make plans to Investigate, tlio stories he was told 
leave, the country .and sailed,- for . about polulcul repress Inn. It wus 
Hi i mint d will) his family at the end typical of his naivety that he even 
of Docqmbor 1935. For two ycurs considered moving Ills family to 
they, lived lii undisturbed penco at Berlin in thc autumn of 1938. He 
Long Born, width they rented fro'pi 0, '*y abandonod thc idea after the 
the Nicolsons. , pogrom that November, ut which 

Snm. month. Inter, In Mo, 1938, do™” 1 SdSEd’^Si 

zrzas. SS3 

German air force, Hens of whoso Gornuiie Is c^stSStti ho"n K dnsheU 

ag “ in,t *■“ r " cfc { " thl ’" 

Air, Ministry, that Gearing should , " l0 ®Nh'B of 1939 ho decided 
invite Lindbergh n to visit Germany toat ivnc was probable and took his 
and inspect tho new civil and mlH- ir m ly bnck to the United 9taton. 
tery air cwtabHshraents ”, The idea fj e , P? n * few mouths 

was immediately oaken up, the invi- *H 0 ?^ helping the air corps, ip 
tatlon wins Issued and the Lind- w,ucu . , w « a reserve colonel, to 
berghs flew to Berlin at the end of P f °F ar P «s • aircraft construct inn 

programme and served on a board, 
tho value of whose findings were, 
according to General Arnold “ Jnos- 
Ik-Wgs Qijly af ter tho ouU 
he dqciJoU tiiut 

^pu*«d into war - . 
And be begdii at once, to a brood- 

SmJw Sc ^°i mi l . or ^’1939, the 
ba continued with 
increasing » Veka pi coca until tjie 
« on Pparl HnrboUr 
efforts. 


lint wi 

uvuidiitg tlie risks hihcrciil : 1« iw 
lug llrUuiu in ortlor to bujw ■ 
imprcgiiuitlc defence of tho Wit 
Stales- -were tho some iis.uuow'- 
The America First CoajawJ* 
was based in ChicoRO one ^ 
mined bv eudneat and F (r % 
man untl women from ^ 

West. It reflected At 
mutiral sentlmonrs of woulo 


fur from botli coast* 
mill from any potontisl ^"“7^ , 
whose isoIatlOmsin wni root“^_ 
complete lack of gS 

countries. Ironically» jmer 

Coust Internationalist.. •_, 
remarked, It did 
service by m W&iirwfr 
foreign policy a crossroad 
slon at eveiy crew ; ^T 
in die country. 

Although whcdier 

cut * °LS 

ESss^ 

fn* h 1m. Anyone wnn W* “Ljw 


.my Englishman, regretfully recog- 
nized a streak nf antisemitism. 

Niilurnlly the Hrmsevelt Adininis- 
truticiu at tucked the America First 
Omirn'tiee and Lindbergh in 
piirticulur with every weaimu it 
eiiultl use. Snuic nf their tactics 
wore less lli.m sent piilnu.s uud their 
bitterness continued after I’curl 
Ifarlimir. Lindbergh. cnluncl 
ihniigh he whs, spent the war ns n 
eivilimi, tlinugh he uianugcd to 
sneak out tn thc I’acific on a tech- 
nical mission uud shoot down a 
Japanese piano before being for- 
bidden to go neur thc enemy. 

Lindbergh's lust Ihh-ly years 
were spent in ihe comparative obs- 
curity that he attd his wife desired. 
But they were not wasted. Long 
before ft became fashionable lie 
became alarmed at what we were 
doing to thc uuvironnicut and lie 
became an ardent and industrious 
member of the World Wild Life 
Fund. This period of his life 
deserves a book on its own 
Neither Leonard Mosley in Lind- 
berkh : a Biography, nor Mr Ross 
ciivcr ir adequately and Professor 
Cole, by tlio terms of reference 
implicit in his titlo, cannot be 
expected to. 

Professor Cole gives much the 
best account of ' his subject, tho 
buttle against inter vent Ion, that wo 
Gly to 


Krc likely to got. It is thc iaolution- 
1st campnlgn as seen through tho 
iisclr ai 


campaign 

eyes nt Lindbergh himself and 
described by .someone who appears 
*till to share his views. For exam- 
ple, Ills comment on the uinnuil 
controversy is tiiut there was no 
contest between Roosevelt und 
Lindbergh “ so long ns they per- 
formed in separate .spheres” hut 
that when either iuvndcd the 
dnmuin of thc other, the result wns 
r battle of giants. But was not com- 
mercial hi dine policy the domain 
of thc president ? And he ends by 
asking whether, if Germany hud 
irimupbed in Europe and Africn, 
und Japan in Asm, the United 
States could have “successfully 
guarded its security, its freedom, 
its economy, uud its survival in the 
Western Hemisphere 11 as if the 
answer were “ Yes ”. 

Mr Mosley is at hU best when 
describing tlie visits to Germnny, 
inhere lie was a correspondent him- 
self for part of the tlmo. His 
detailed account of how the Navis 


hoodwinked Lindbergh goes a long 
way- to explain his later attitudes. 
(Mrs Liudborgh, in Hie last 
published -volume of her diaries. 
Implicitly 


- . - Admits much . o£ .Mr 

Mosley’s case.) But he is too 


hisiscil — lie cntiiim forgive Lind- 
bergh for n . m Dv'ng up to his 
youthful image of h ; m — and inn 
iiiiiccuraic. fine small inaccuracy, 
however, caniun he blamed mi him. 
(lc quotes from .tn unpublished 
passage in Sir Mniuhl Niculsim's 
diaries the question Kmg George V 
pm to Lindbergh after his Atlantic 
flight as ’* Tell me. . . . How did 
yon pee ? ” Sic ilucnld wus prob- 
ably puraph frying. According m 
Lindbergh himself the question wtii 
asked with more contemporary del- 
icacy us “ How did you niunuge ? ”, 
But neither of these books is us 
calm und objective us Mr RnsVs 
The Last Hero, which will probably 
remain tlie best of ilia biographies 
until Mrs Lindbergh's later diaries 
and the Lindbergh archives ui 
Yale, stilt unavailable, provide 
more evidence. Mr Ross is not un- 
critical blit lie is ulways sympa- 
thetic. And lie has lately revised 
his book in die light of a seven ty- 
six-page commentary made by 
Lindbergh, when it was first pub- 
lished, and given to Mr Ross after 
his death, ■ 

Charles Lindbergh was a man 
who achieved much and could, in 
different circumstances, have 
achieved much more. A man of 
great qualities, two of which, his 
technical genius and his hereditary 
stubbornnesa, fused into an arm- 

f ;aucc which did much to destroy 
i ini. Wliat would he have been hud 
nor his treat mmi t by rho press m 
the time of his .sum's murder 
soured hint nn the democracy Him 
permitted such abuses und left him 
open to fnll into admiration of the 
Nazi system which kept the press 
ill order? “How can democracy 
hold its head high when there is 
no freedom for those who have 
oucc attracted the Interest of tlie 
public and its press ? . . . I did 
not find real freedom until 1 came 
to Europe ”, lie wrote in his diary 
in March 1939, when considering 
His return to the United States and 
then added, incredibly: “I found 
the most personal freedom in Ger- 
many.” 

What might have happened 
even later had President Roosevelt 
shown the generosity of spirit that 
Churchill showed to the appeasers 
in Britain and allowed Lindbergh 
to play the part of which he wus 
capable in tue war effort? As Ir 
was, his stubbornness persisted to 
tho end and whun he published his 
• diarios in 1970 lie’ wrote In the 
foreword:. "In general, I find that 
I still hold thc belief* l entered on 
the journo I page's. . , , M 


Family fortunes 


By Leslie Slote 


pini-:n cm.i.iiin wm 

DAVID 1 ID ROW IT/. : 
Thc Rockefellers 
An American Dymisiy 
745pp. Cape. 17.95. 


Shortly after the Second World 
War the historian Foster Rlieu 
Dulles wrote in his standard college 
texthnok ZOtfi Century America: 
Joint D, Rockefeller slirrivdly 
building up the great monopoly 
of tiiu Stuudurd Oil Company ; 
Andrew Carnegie skilfully bring- 
ing one steel company after 
another under- his control ; James 
J. Hill consolidating thc railroads 
of the Northwest; J. P. Morgan, 
establishing a new empire of 
fiuauco — these were liic men, 
unswerving and audacious in 
pursuit of llicir aims, wlio 
stamped upon their limes the 
strong imprint of their domineer- 
ing characters. 

Generations of American college 
Ntudems have been brought up on 
these perceptions. 


lu rcceii i years ilic Rockufdlur 
tojpns has con tin tied mi prow ; we 
have seen the “official" liislory us 
well as Lhe “critical” .mil ncilhcr 
lias I ic oil purllculurly satisfactory. 
The HuckyfvtlcrJ is a departure 
from previous works. It presumes 
in lie innli “ official” ami “ criti- 
cal ’’. Tlio authors, Peter Collier 
und David 11 uro wit/, were given 
access Mi private family papers 
which liuvo been imuvniluhlc to 
.scholars and the nublic. Tlie 
American publisher claims tin’s to 
he the first Ruck of oiler biography 
to be written from primary .sources 
which was nut actually instigated by 
rho family itself. Tills is licit 
exactly true. By ihc authors’ own 
.id mission they spent, over 200 hours 
interviewing fourteen nf the twenty- 
tine fu u r th-generatimi Rockefellers 
— thc cousins. It was those cousins 
who mutated. Hmt tlie family archives 
be made available to the authors. 
One family spokesman has gone us 
far as to call tlie book “The 
Cousins’ Revenge". 

Thc resulting iiook is n mbdel nf 
research and .scholarship, crisply 
written, taut and ulways lutcrcstiug. 
There arc four main chapter* : “ The 
Father”, “The Son”, “The 
Brothers ” and “ The Cousins 
Thc incredible rise <if John IX Sr, 


J « irymg to understand the the father, is viewed by Collier und 
Kockeicllcr legend one has to be Horowitz as “ rhe random collision 
continually nwurc of Its origins mid 0 f a mnn with uu opportunity JTli 


motivation. If indeed, ns Mr Ditties 
claims, the Rockefellers qt a I 
“ fashioned the image of modern 
America” they also helped fashinn 
their own image — especially the 
Rockefellers, who have gouo to 
great lengths to ensure a proper 
place In posterity. At one point 
Ivy Lee, a Rockefeller associate mid 
father of modern public relations, 
travelled to England to try to per- 
suade Winston Churchill to put 
aside ills history of tho English- 
speaking peoples to write a jiio- 


transfonnntion from a rubber boron 
of the curly 1900s to the philanthro- 
pist of the 192(N makes fusci Mining 
reading. 

By the turn of (he century John D. 
Sr controlled 95 per cent of ihe 
nil produced in ihe United States. 
At ine start of tlie First World War 
lie was a billionaire, and fay his 
death he had given away, 'over 
$5U0m. But the full impact of 
Rockefeller beneficence was nur felt 
until the son, John D. Jr, rook com- 
ma nd of the family fortunes. How- 


jntiit jian ; Loura'icc the cno-<i‘r\.i- 
tiotiisi ; David rile hanker; H’in- 
llirnp die pkivljuy cu-n r. tin nu-d 
iilculiolic, h Li'u I >■ tragic ; .mil 

Joilll 111 tile? faovlly J.'n .t'; .till i-. i . U 
is Nelson, toiwrwr, vim ti::s ihe 
greatcsi uueiuiim frmtv ill : .uithois. 
For it wns lie v.Im lud ->ci his 
sights llie highest— n lulling ks< ih, in 
ihc presidency of rhe Uui.rd Slides. 
Thn judgments are Ha i-->h : liteir citie 
again sr him is ofu-n u»«i-si«ied and 
out nf Ixiinnve. 

ll is in writing ahuul ihc irniasins, 
however, that the autlior.s slum- their 
virtuosity. For iliey are writing 
about their own generation — die 
generation of Vietnam and Water- 
gate. And whnt a bl/uric mix 
ihcxe cousins ure. Marion, Lanr- 
a nee’s daughter, living in a caboose 
In nirrt-heru California, growing 
organic fond and espousing 
TJioreau ; Abby, David'. s dauyliLei - , 
Mai'xfst ; Jay, John O. Ill’s son, 
becoming Hie first Democrat in the 
family’s history; Steven, Nelson's 
son, living to acHiIomu- isolation 
from the family in Vermont. Surely 
the most Interesting nf liic cousins, 
the a one fated to take over rhe 
family leadership, was Nelson's inn 
Michael. Tragically lie died off 
the const of New Guinea in 1961 
while on an atnhrofiofagiciti trip ro 
study tho Asmrat L’apunus. 

Collier ami Horowitz, conclude 
tiiiit In a sense Nelson is “ the Just 
Rockefeller”. They may lie mis- 
reading history. It could wtll iuiii 
nuL tfaai Michael was tin? Him nf 
live breed. A few years after 
Michael's death. Nelson puhlLshcd 
a stunning book coMiaimng the 
notes and 
Asm at 

memorial,' done with taste uud mod- 
esty. The title-page contains an in- 
acription that could well apply to 
Hie CoIUer/lIoTOwhx bunk : “ lu 


and photographs uf ihc two 
expeditions. It tvus a fitting 


_ _ gathering works, in photographing 

- , - e - j&PJ* ffrulS!; murid of tlie ’family f o?mnes7' How- paopJe. In taking extensive field 
giaphy of John D. -But Winston ev . Dr WM not on j y r | ie f ajn ijy notes, Mldinel C. Rockefeller’s pur- 


wanted a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, a lot of money for tho Depres- 
sion. John D. Jr demurred and the 
project died. But the search far 
the right biographer continued. In 
1940 Pulitzer Prize-winning his- 
torian Allen Nevlus published his 
John 1). Rockefeller : The Heroic 
Axe of Amcrlcitn Enterprise, Thc 
record had bueit set right. Tlie 
CH4inunics of the turn-cf-tlie- cen- 
tury in uckrnk era— Ida Tarbeil and 
Upton Sinclair — were laid to veal ; 
so It was hoped, by the family. 


limes that the son wus io inherit: 
(here were misfortunes too. 

The emergence of radical ' trade 
unionism in America led to one of 
the most trn^c episodes jn tlie his- 
tory of the Rockefellers — the Lud- 
low massacre iu 1912. Tlie Cnlnrtulo 
Coni and Iron Com puny was con- 
trolled by thc Rockefellers. Intoler- 
able working conditions among the 
employees led to . a' strike by the 


people t in taking extensive field 
notes, 

poae was to record and preserve 
(he art of a disappearing culture, to 
document the context efli-i creation, 
to understand its creators, 


mi 1 itant United Mio 6 Workers. The 

G overnor called out , liie National 
huird. Tlie strike lasted through 


The great Ex Ex 


By Philip Snow 


scholarly 

officers' 


Drawing heavily on 
nals (some roluctaiuly 


WILLIAM STANTON : 

The Great United Staten Exploring 


ir8 f Journal . 

i plied), It is scrupulously anno 
tated, There Is — '' -1 ' 


comr 


of separate 
author rightly 


not the usual kind 


me «ren 
Expeditioi 


bibllonrapliy, but thc 
_ ly acknowledges the 
classic work of D. G. Haskell. In 


acl 


on 1839-1842 
433pp. University 
Press. £9.70. 


of California 


a ^ o^enj imd’ .vqder: Wndbergh, 

Ksr 1 '# iFI : T 

j SSsfeiAi'.- provilded 


media 

could dff 

the eircuth^tittu! 
saw fk 




October -s^dw. ' 

the presence, certoiiuy „ 

of rhe Gor mu n -American , 

f0t L weeks earljer Lind^J^ 
made a speech w m#i 

wWdt he * was injudicious 
to lecture 

their support fortojej^ Q 

gave .Plenty oj ,-jf 

enemios and ■, BUI ftKl r . Pflff, 

i memltars of America 
■Sr Cole V*:*JM* 
lech was andsaimdc •* 


Only half a century after separa- 
tion from Britain the United States 
wonted an Intoruntional reputation 
as a scientific maritime power.' New 
England traders had been thick ia 
' tiiu Pacific, whale and seqMumting, 

. sun d al wo od-c qtiing, turtleshell and 
sea-slug . collecting. They ' stimulated 
the American, government to gain 
prestige through an' expedition ex* 1 
Paring 1 possibilities lu : tlie "South' 
Seas and locating Antarctica. In a 


titeiit.' containing 490 men, was com- 
Msed,. after a surprising amount of 
i hawking around uf thc command. 

! Ultimately • a , mere lieutenant, 
.Cbirles Wilkes,' was. gjv&n, the lead 
j he^ was to liold Insecurely. ; The 
L other ship commanders, right dp 
F 'o', - the . Inst ; day Of four years’ 
p 1 sailing together, Ip ci tiding a circum- 
navigation,' bejieved Wilkes capable 
of colliding his vessel with d tty thing 
, torhotely in sight- (He didn’t, .but 
£ .the .most, .professionally accepted , 
topimandor,.. Hudson, .who. was: on 
another, vessel,, did.) Ar? account. 


the notes are references to work* 
consulted, but l could not find 
Daniel Henderson's The Hidden 
Coasts, a biography of Wilkes pub- 
lished in 1953: this might have 
helped clarify Wilkes’s character, 
for it is vitul to an estimation of the 
expedition’s failures ami trlilmplil 
to understand a leader, who was 
courl*m6r Hailed as a result of com- 
plaints by fellow officers about his 
stylo of command, and reprimanded 
for , punishment of men without 
trial... This sequol, together wlih 
delays (despite Wilkes’* prompt- 
jpg?) . In the publication of, the 
scientific findings, made the Ex'Ex's. 
audeiess • less.. Evident, Otwt 1 It .was, 
.After . hafl .-toaVefisbd.- v«st . 

stretches - . t&r-< rtn ;■ ‘ unprecedented ' 
period of over four years, prin- 
cipally in the Pacific and Antarctic 
oceans. < . 

It had mostly ' avoided conflict 
with Inhabitants. It bad amassed thc 
richest ethnological, linguistic, coti- 

cholOglcal flnd meteprological collec- 
tions ;and those' of ntAhy Other sci- 
ences. Only eight, men .. died of 
disease, although a number had been 
invalided home and 124 deserted, a 
not unpredictable • result of- the lure 
of Polynesia and Microuesia. It was 


ihe cruel Colorado winter and ended 
iii a bitter confrontation with the 
trlgger-liappy 1 guardsmen. In a 
bloody climax, on April 2D, forty 
strikers were slim dead. But tho 
worst was to. come. Thc next morn- 
ing the bodies of two women and 
eleven children were' fa untl suffo- 
cated in a cellar where a hey hud 
taken coyer to escape tlie ^hooting. 

A mouth before the massacre 
a t Ludlow, John D. Jr wait sum- 
moaiad bo appear before a con- 
grossldmiil Investigating coinnixticeo. 
The mhto operators lwd, refused 
; fedei-nl media doji. At one point 
the dhalrinan of die ennumttee 
asked Mr Rockefeller : “ You are 
willing to let these killings take 
placo rather .Hum to go there ami 
do something to settle conditions?” 


iug under Wilkes who, although Ilia 
/author does not sny so, was tho 
great-nephew of die uaoasy English 
agitator, John Wilkes, Charles 
Wilkes’s seamanship may have boon 
suspect among his naval colleagues 
but he was a man of inordluare 
energy and persistence;' lie also 
managed to ue accepted by the 
gifted if temperamental scientists, 
among whom J. D. Dana was pre- 
eminent, as .about as good a lender 
us they could have. Wilkes was 

unique as an American naval officer , , - , „ , 

in respecting science. His was the- -(PUty-piKht ■ yenra r lator Nelson 
first expedition to' have, so ninny Rockefeller was iu no asked 'the 
scientists on board : wanting either J ““'“ *’ — ** ,a 
to ro8m off or stay ashore, they. 


.cannot have been easy to keep m 
hand. Tho' frail authority given to 
WlJkes cannot havo helped Ills ten- 


dency to rudeness, arrogance and 
megrim when under pressure. 


same question. This time about tho 
death* of . forty- three inmates of 
Attica prison at tho 'hgnds -of the 
New York State .Natiojtul .Gpaad.) . 

Accofding - to Colliet' anjcl Hi>ro- 
wStr, Ludlow threatened to become 
the albatross around Juniw-’H neck 


-After belofl a hero- for a night for rite re^ /of ' Wa InA ' Qii^. he 
by captitring- a- British ateamer,! be Responded, to , jWe 'phallenge,. tty 
was not- to Iiaye a very- succtfssful 'brining Into 1 lL nek c i el lev Circle 
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Civil War and was indued repri- 
manded again for conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer. Nevertheless, lie 
retired as a rear-admiral, the first 
tp be created jn that rank. . ' > ■ 

The Ex' Ex put. America on the 
exploration ana science maps with- 


Ivy Led and Mackenzie King. 'Hie 
authors write;. “Each in his own 
'way would become a midwife - to 
die Rockefeller rebirth, npt unity 
by making • possible Iiuriurs eScttoe 
from the guilt' .of Lbdhiw but oy 
; providing him with the indispens- 
able strategies for’ 1 building and 
rttpuitaiiiuig ah ■ iiiKtitutioital . net- 


depcimeitee. The. Great united , w ^ rJc thatwould propel Rock a- 

‘ SIC? Mfe’S :' IW 


■ ; ’ /■■ ■' Pasiaga ; add^Q& orlop ■ v 

p»nrrAijH ; press ^ v> 


formed 

'attaches -/lii'Hu 


r bmS* jneant'no 

*M- But-thbro 

:i'STM-.ater 
}m h^SSicuit . 

f,i2SS kn;ew and lilted 


1 : this-., formidable expedition mqst 

l mcludo much' bn ^Wilkes, wlio had 
mtelligently instructed.' all officers 
m keep journals, unfailingly; : 

■ i William 5rartton*fl work dp' vWiat 
?'ae. known a* the - Ex Ex 1 is. 

pSThgiu .. IiytAWP -,-.9p Abroad ; 7p 

KflSSKB: 


the first expedition to survey fero- 
clbus FliL Hie . officers drawing up 
their wills before . colling at' thli 
can 
cltic 


academic exhaustiveness. The vo 
ihg years, considering v that it 
: were foitr of theto.'srb not dfatinc 

1 . . k.» d.nUl : 1 V .Vk. 



qibal stronghold : they judged 
w...ckens '- ’ for ' . ptotetojdefictcnt 
Fijians likely to accomplish more 
than’ disenchanting misslormries. It 
poBsIWy discovered Antarctica (dis- 
puted by d'Urville and Ro$s):! The 
last expedition of all to be- wholly 
Under, sail,: its achievements Were 
imraeilse. '■ •/' i ., : ' 

• .; Professor Stan thn ; i > pot- dis- 

guise 'the 111- cuse 'n lost, felt in work- 


in a remarkably short time after 
its independence. 7/»e Great United 
States Exploring Expedition . 

1842 :■ combines . teedribHlty vinn pentury. 

j : John D. Jr iikd five sons and a 
(ly daughter^ rThe rise aiid, at least 
differchriated# hut there ; 3a ejcpdn \ pine tidsfli .Ihb fa5i of Hip hrotterfi 
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Reynold, who aWeraaiely admires , jh these extravafeam terms i “Here, 
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By Christopher Pcacocke 


BTliJMIAIV KORNLIl (Editor) : 

Philosophy of Logic 

273pp. Oxford; Blackwell. £7.50. 

Philosophy of Logic repons ihc pro- 
ceedings of a conference held 
Bristol in 1974. There are five synt- 
posin : “ Ontology and Logic " (C. 
Lcjewski; com men tutors M. Duni- 
mett and 13. Prawitz), “ Docs Many 
Valued Logic Have Any Use ? ” (D. 
Scott ; T. Smiley, J. Cleave, R. 
Giles), "Identity, Necessity and 
Physicalisin'' (D. Wiggins; R. B. 
'Marcus, I. Hacking), ri The Relation 
between Natural Languages and 
Formalized Languages'* (F. Fitch; 
P. Geach. j. McDowell) and “ Quan- 
tifiers III Logic nud Quantifiers In 
NiiluniJ Lung ii ayes " (J. Hint Ik Jen; 
K. Foguflii. T. Putts). It lins to be 
suit! tnut despite these disliugulsiiod 
nnntes, the quality is mixed ; per- 
haps us a result of conference dead- 
lines, in several symposia there lx a 
lack of new, contentious or clear 
issues upon which speaker and 
cn turn uu in tors cau come to grips. 
Nevertheless there are some excel- 
lent comments: those of Dummelt, 
Smiley and McDowell brouden the 
perspective of their symposia with- 
out becoming Irrelevant. 

Much the longest and most 
successful symposium is that on 
David Wiggins's impair ant paper, 
which discusses some of the Issues 
rained in Saul Krlpke's “ Naming 
and Necessity *\ Ruth Marcus mice 
gave a proof from Leibniz's Lbw 
that if any objects x and p are 
identical, thou x and j> are neces- 
sarily identical. Wiggins makes 
a forceful case that this proof 
can he defended in the presence of 
the presumption (lie does not soy 
actuality) of opacity of contexts 
starting "necessarily": but only, he 
maintains, If we take “ necessarily ” 
as modifying the identity predicate 
and not a sentence (oven ati open 
sentence). Tboudli Quine would hot 
like -.tho .parallel, this mover Is aim- . 


Imagine a Kripkean insisting "pain 
does not cause a certain experience, 
it is tiic experience ; and if 
‘ uffects’ Is meant in some more 
Intimate sense, the second premiss 
of die second argument is really 
the point at issue”. 

Wiggins's own suggestion for 
a specification of a physical stulu 
with which pafu Is identical is 
" that functional state n of the cen- 
tral nervous system which accounts 
for die patient's tendency, while 
such and such state persists in 
consciousness, to avoid nbjeers ho 
believes to be responsible for 
initiating or aggravating the state” : 
this state is' realized by, but is not 
identical with any af, - various par- 
ticular physico-chemical states. This 
specification, beyond complications 
over details (can wo amend it so 
that it docs not fall foul of any 
conceivable masochist?) is hard to 
assess : for it uses the notion of 
consciousness In giving the role of 
the state, and wlule Wiggins 
requires only that for the stare 
to be physical (in one sense) 
it be matter-involving, this weak 
requirement would not exclude 
using “painful *' itself in the 
spacificntion. We need, as Wiggins 
realizes, a systematic theory of 
states and functional states before 


wc can finally settle this ; die 
matter is pressing for him because 
a Cartesian might use a notion 
of state such that to be a tickle 
a tickle-experience had to be 
ejused in a ccituin matter-involv- 
ing wny, even though the tickle 
state itself was ill one significant 
sense uon-pliysical. Tiic significant 
sense is that, on one view of causa- 
tion, the supervenlenee of the 
mental on the physical would not 
be guaranteed. 

Professor Wiggins replies 
decisively to both Hacking's and 
Ruth Marcus's interesting com- 
ments, noting against Hacking that 
even if Identity with Cicero is of 
second level in Church's hierarchy, 
that does not show it not to detev- 
mliie a property of objects, and 
dealing with a proposed counter- 
example from Hacking. He does 
not discuss in detail Ruth Marcus's 
suggested criterion for rigidity of 
predicates; that F is rigid If neces- 
sarily anything thm is F is neces- 
sarily F. This does indeed apply 
to the water and light cases, but 
the proposal seems to be based on 
a conflation of distinctions. Property 
F and property G may be the same 


without anything having die 
property essentially. Titus it Is 
plausible to say on Kripkean 


grounds thut “ noise-ciniitbtg ” and 
"creating wave motions of u given 
kind in the air” pick out tha very 
same property of objects : ohjocis 
could still he omitting noises nud 
we not lienr them as such provided 
the wave motions are created. Hut 
there is no object that necessarily 
would not exist if it weru not emit- 
ting a noise. Ruth Marcus’s criterion 
is ton strong, even when restricted 
(ns hers Is) to cases where a 
posteriori identities are In question. 

I have concentrated on the 
Wiggins symposium, which contains 
many matters of interest in 
philosophical logic and semantics 
besides those mentioned above, us 
probably of greatest interest to 
philosophers. Hintikku's paper will 
tie ot interest to lingtiist.s 
too. He argues that his style of 
game-theoretic semantics,' according 
to which a two-person gnnie is cor- 
related with a given soul once 
according to recursive rules, 
explains some resemblances and 
differences between quantifiers and 
singular terms in surface sentences 
of English. Though this may be 
true, it is clear on inspecting the 
details that the explanntoi-y work 
is done not by the novel fenture of 
game-theoretic semantics, huL in 
giving the meaning of any quantified 


sentence in terms of some 
property of singular sen tiff 
are instances of that Erft 
sentence. There, are Wff! 
this that nre equivalenttoto 
lank lun assignments of trotT 
d.lions which do not invR 
theoretic concepts. 
llmiikka may be sbm S 
filling « necessary condhimt 
the acceptability of his orff 
What Ids semantics crieRR 
a philosophical leyol is an ini 
ion of construct vc reform*: 
t»l hi.s (non-effective) r «£ 
clauses, together with b 
soph i cal motivation, for '\t 

particular reformulation. 

Of the remaining symposia ti ' 
on many- valued logic could 
useful as a survey of tuf 
nud issues to sonieono flotiw, 
but not specialized in, 
Unfortunately in the other r 
sympnsiu the discussion lacks kt- 
owing to the nbscnce of any not, 
semantics in any sense for the W 
mid formal language LeJewsU# 
Fitch respectively favour: nUh- 
any. it is not clear whatprumaii 
to bu discussed. One fob fo, 
cannot be many people aha Wll y 
gain from studying more than m 
or tlirco of the symposia In & 
book. 


From China to Peru 


By Christopher Hawkes 


J. V. S. MEG AW (Editor) : 

To Illustrate the Monuments 
Essays on Archaeology presented to 
Stuart Piggolt 

332pp. Thames nud Hudson. £15. 


To Illustrate the Aforumients cele- 
brates the sixty-fifth birthday of a 
man of renown in archaeology, 
Stuarr Piggott. His photograph 
(signed : back jacket) has the bird 
of Minerva perched on his chair. 


The justification of judgment 


By Alan Ryan 


like -.tho parallel, tins move is ana- 
logovii to making vcpllcit the tram- 
-P treat argument i Icices in relational 


pelUf iSfintenaes b r separating those 
-places 'from thd lnlleved predicate ; 
and the move correspondingly 
Imposes nn obligation to show pre- 
cisely how. the senteuce and predi- 
cate modifier senses are connected. 

Accepting, then, tlie transparently 
transparent revision of the proof, 
Wiggins -nevertheless rejects 
Krlpke’s view that-, it can be 
used to refute the identity theory 
nilud. Krlpke lind argued that 

• tue alleged contingent identity state- 
men tx offered by some identity 1 
theorists, such ns “beat is mole- 
cular motion mid “water is H-0 
are iudead necessary, as tho proof 
would' require.' but nre. also a 

■ posterlon, ■ Wiggins complains' 

. that u tiia following argu- 
n ! u nl Is sound : “ Heat Is the cause 
.of the soils ation of heat: Molecular 
a^itatlnn m the cause of the sertsn- 

• tion of heat j so heat ia molecular 
a-dtatlon , So la this argument : 

l'ein is whgt, affects us painfully.; 

• neural state n is what affects us 1 
.painfully;- go Pain Is neural state 

n. Efa .mentions but does not 
return to the reply that affect” 
here is not univocsil. One can well 
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THOACAS D. PEURY : 

Moral Reasoning nnd Truth 
An Essay In Philosophy and Juris- 
prudence 

229m>. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £G.50. 

One oif the few lesson? which the 
history of philosophy teaches us Is 
.that the n\ast stimulating work is 
generally that which strikes its 
readers -as thoroughly wrong- 
headed. -It. Is doubtful whether -any- 
one hits ever beeu- w7»o7fp convinced 
by R. M. Hare's ossay The Language 
of Morals : many of its critics have 
Meeii maddened by both its matter 
and its manner. Yet, after twenty- 
five years, its toughness, its lucidity 
and Its Intellectual orderliness still 
challenge Hare’s critics to produce 
anything as well armoured against 
P , , attacks. Of course, some 
“ethical naturalists" might wall 
reply that such a challenge is un- 
fa*^ that the variety and richness 
-of the moral life is such tliat noth- 
ing' remotely like. The language of 
. Morals could give an adequate 
account of It. blast:, would not : G. J. 
Warnock's The Object of Morality . 
to take one of the essays considered 
by TJiomas D, Perry, . manifestly 
recognizes the same conventions of 
argument and meets .the- same stan- 
dards of clarity and cogency as 


The Language of Morals and its 
successors. 

But Professor Perry’s view is that 
the argument between Hare's pre- 
scriptivism and his opponents' 
“naturalism" has ended In a draw. 
Ethical naturalists are right to com- 
plain that Hare ennnot show how 
moral reasoning is genuinely a form 
of reasoning; the requirements of 
'* prescriptlvity" nnd “ universalis- 
ability ” do not suffice to show how 
moral argument is to be dis- 
tinguished from what cmotivlsts like 
Stevenson would analyse as a tech- 
nique of persuasion. Conversely. 
Hare's . insistence on individual 
moral autonomy necessarily defeats 
any attempt to demonstrate the 
truth- of a moral judgment. Profes- 
sor Terry agrees that soma evalua- 
tive judgments can be shown to be 
true — what makes un Airedale a 
good example of the breod depends 
entirely on tho standards sat by 
the appropriate authority, whni 
makes a good scruin-half a good 
scrum-half follows from the consen- 
8us which exists among nlayars, 
spectators aud so on about tho wny 
to play rugby football, Bui legis- 
lated standards aud consensus on the 
point of a gamo aver not quite like 
Che premises of moral argument. Jit 
Professor Perry's view; this clue to 
the alsahalogy lies In moral 
autonomy — our ability' to choose our 
standards. This, however, means 
ant tho burden of the book must 
■ ,« t . th . er , e can !?P such a tiling as 
justified judgment in moral matters, 
even if the justification is not that 


the judgment is slrnigiuforwuidlv 
true. 

So Professor Perry cnduuvouis to 
spoil out standards of " goad ruusun- 
lng ” iu moral matters : this he dues 
by analogy with judicial reusoninn 
in hard cases. The consideration of 
ail relevant Factors, in a culm frame 
of muid t with all selfish Interests ex- 
cluded. is the proper model of moral 
argument. Even if agreement is not 
reuched, when people argue on such 
a basis, they reinforce mutual res- 
pect and cun face disagrcomuitt 
more equably. Hie more dubious 
of. Professor Perry’s readers will by 
this point want to cnmpluiii that the 
niorits of a method or retuorimg-— 
which is Profossor Perry's turm— 
arp not to.be estimated by diu aociul 
beneflLs of our being seen lu prac- 
tise it, but by its cupucity to produce 
true conclusions, The second liulf 
or the book is intended to meui this 
compluiut. 

In essence, whut we got is the 
claim Unit truth in mm-iii inattors is 
to bo analysud us " taken for mitti 
In Nils social group", The urgitnmni 
behind this ruifior imporstiusivo 
analysis seems to involve two points, 
one is that In arguing uccnrdliig to 
the proroiTcd canon wo shall very 
probably agree with ouo another lu 
our conclusions— -aud we register 
tlus agrooment by referring to our 
conclusions as true. 

The other is more elaborate, but 
ninges on tlie observation that we 
pick up tho nioaitings of key moral 
concepts such ns '‘harm”, " inno- 
cence”, “wrong" in tho course of 


learning how to live In some pail 
cuUir society. Given stable- iaeaninii 
fur such terms wc canuot deny tbt 
truth of "first order' 1 moral jndt 
munis, at any rate la cl Bar-cut n 
am pies; hut wo can make'semi 
order " proposals to rerbe firs 
order crriei fa. These socond order 
pruposuls huve no determinate irri 
value, lleudurs who are still dubta 
will wonder how closely modeCtl 
alt this is on such familiar eian^a 
us, any, Peter Winch's claims m 
the rchitiviiy of non-moral M 
incuts. In Professor Winch's acant 
wo ti'titlifillly Judge someone a «Ib 
when we uu ih rough the local P 
cedurus which usuully general^ b 
consensual Judgment that he or* 
Is it wlleh, while tho claim da 
tliure are no witches U uun» 
from u context and thus ha*, 
truth vaiuu. It Is otiose to w* 
whut Krncsl Gollner. ono *3 
others have said In criticism of® 
view. Professor Perry himself iff® 
to t el real from the ijiore entw 
iinplicutions of the relativist aw 
sis of truth ; but since ho wi * 
Hccuiu i ho account offered W. w 
Wurtmck, because of Its "PPJJJ 
Inenualxtuncy wlfh moral _®alonow 
lie is left ombradng.B.vlptf ot JjJJ 
judgment ulmost Indlstlng^ 
from thut of Hare. Tha f|, 
appears to bo that If yottJUoj®' 
terms of tho debate to hg 
such experienced hands SS 
Have and Ids critics, you wlUJ” 
it border than P ro ^ sor ;fcSj y t ( iT, 
poses to discover a tbW JJ 
accoprublc and invulnerable to « 
sides. 


The stuffing of the book, which 
J, V. S. Megaw (hii old 
Edinburgh pupil) has edited aud 
prefaced. Is a mix of soft 
and hard, by -thirty-six friends 
from near and far ; they may 
not all understand the vision, 
in die laureate's opening verse, of 
his past in bucolic Berkshire, “Be- 
fore the March of Progress hod 
begun A book he wrote then was 
on early man’s progress ; the list of 
Iris writings that these essays ends 
with, by Marjorie Robertson, tells 
of his advancing the progress of 
archaeology. Charles Thomas tells 
of advances in its mirroring by 
writers of fiction, from Scolds The 
Antiquary to Jessica Mann's The 
Only Security (1971). Its progress 
lius made it harder then when Pig- 
gott, os schoolboy, joined the inarch. 
Science h<as even Begun to put the 
march in disorder — to its great ad- 
vantage ; history, which brought it 
many older gains (yet some disad- 
vantage), can be now too hard for 
it. This book lets little be dis- 
cerned of eltiher. Archaeology has 
to be softly shown, to appeal to the 
public uuiid ; else whence the 
means, financing equipment and 
posts, to maintain its progress ? 
Wliat is hard must be interpreted 
, and illustrated deftly, for its finds 
may be baffling, its monuments mys- 
terious. The title To Illustrate the 
Monuments (from the eighteen tli- 
- century Stukeley), means today 
‘ their illumining for public pleasure. 
. Plggatt, an adept in this, is cele- 
brated suitably by a book that 
attempts It. 

. One form of it draws an the 
glamour of tblngs far distant. 
■ Buxyoy mankind from China to 
Peru” was a lino in a ballade 
which PIggott once addressed to 
his learned predecessor Gordon 
. Child e f the book takes it up. Six 
. consecutive "essays give ua Chinese 
alchemy ' and metals, by Joseph 
. Needham, rtnd proceed to Peruvian 
pots (Tent I no Style) by Gordon 
Willey — after Ignacio Bernal of 
!, Mexico on the Daln/.(t Jaguar Facade 
Tomb, and V. M. Masson of Lenin- 
grad on Turkmenian Altln-depe, 
. representing early urbanized cuJ- 
j hires ‘ between the Sumerian 
wd the Indian. . Rachel Maxwell- 
Hwlop gives ps the Assyrian 
.Tree qf Life ”, Wltf1 Ita subsequent 
i >doptlon In Early" Christian art, 
®nd. Nancy Sartdars contrasts 
Babylonian niyth with 6ar]y Greek. 
On previous pages; Sfeton Lloyd 
uses western Asia, and Egypt, 


for thoughts on drawn I'ucnnKtmc- 
linns of uncient architecture ; the 
lute Paul Jolmstnue uses both those 
lands for relation with Europe, 
in ancient shipwrights' find wheel- 
wrights' work, which he shrewdly 
interconnects ; nnd Trevor Watkins 
inveighs against believing iIkil 
C yprus (as some have held) sent 
hook-tang weapons into Europe in 
the second millennium. 

Softer are tlie slices front the 
story of archaeological thought and 
research ; they begjn with the 
advances in Sweden, gracefully 
handled by Lili Kaclas, in policy for 
monuments and open-air conserva- 
tion; Ole Klindt-Jenscn reverts 
to early steps in applying ethno- 
graphy, to aid what became pre- 
history’s birth in Denmark; thence 
Glyn Daniel adds again to his nut- 
put on the Stonc-Bionzc-Iron Age 
system, noting classical and next 
Renaissance theory and then tbe dis- 
covery of America (but on effects 
of this he has ignored Sir Thomas 
Kendrick's British Antiquity). His 
seventocnth-ceiitury and eighteenth- 
century antiquaries lead to Stowart 
Sanderson on William Dan by who 
in Yorkshire constructed the 
“Druid’s Temple " at Ilton. Harder, 
on the true megalithic monuments 
and tombs round Carnac in Brittany, 
were tho nineteenth-century labours 
of William Lukis and Sir Henry 
Dryden ; R. J. C. Atkinson describes 
and catalogues their measured draw- 
ings and water-colours: more titan 
200, preserved in Guernsey, North- 
ampton, Oxford and London. They 
bring us to Europe's archaeology 
Itself, where the essays, whether 
harder or softer, compose two 
groups, though the first Is scrambled 
in Its order. 

This group is ou periods prior 
to about 2000 bc. P. J. Modderinan of 
Leiden, at Hienheim In Bsyana, 
has his excavated Late Neolithic en- 
closure to add to what are rare on 
the Continent: analogues to British 
"henges” or earlier “camps". 
Much of Late Neolithic Europe had 
copper. Its appearance first, and 
the subsequent advance from ham- 
mering to true metallurgy, are illu- 
minated by Ida BognAr-Kutzi&n, 
from the northern Balkans and the 
metal-wealthy Carpathians. She 
moulds her hard archaeology and 
technical duw with assured audio- 


Kiuiwlh and by ihc uuihnr ,md Ids' 
wife ut Ncwgrnngc. Symbolic, nut 
uiulii'Dpnmni'phic. they defy “ under- 
standing " ; yet the tnnths, kept dry 
for the chosen dead, were pre- 
scribed by n missionary cult. And 
besides ilciiih und earth, it could 
look to the heavens. For the New- 
grunge torn b-pus sage nmf, through 
u slit beneath an open box of slabs 
in the mound, lets the tomb bc lit 
brightly by a sunbeam— for seven- 
teen minutes — at the winter sol- 
stice. Must tills not speak of the 
astronomy inferred elsewhere from 
open-field megaliths ? 

It transcends, in those, the diver- 
gence from Brittany which P. R. 
Giot notes for our islands, arrested 
only by the belter navigation lie 
suggests for die Early Bronze Age. 
Yet Britain's reception of Intruders 
oil her eastern side, the so-called 
Beaker-folk, in the Ncolithlc-to- 
Bronze transition from before 2000 
bc till after, begdn die recession of 
that older cult and culture, and the 
advent of new. The movement in 
which these . folk had a part, for 
If. Behrens of Halle, is a “ problem 
of cultural dynamics”: of. course I 
But he forbids our linking it, at 
all. with tlie problem posed by our 
Indo-European languages. Yet before 
any names in these were recorded by 
Greeks around 500 bc, how long hnu 
thoir speakers taken to spread about 
Europe ? 

After 1000 rc, and past 500 bc to 


the book's la it e%snyx for lli-iiain, by 
ihc late C. E. Stevens nil the 
“ Sacred Wood ’’ in Devon, by Anne 
Ross and Richard Pcachum nti 
the New* tend (Twceddule) excava- 
ted ritual pits, ttiul Robert Stcvun- 
‘•on nn crufts of the Piets, wc have 
Its second group al European 
essays: u manifest unity. But rite 
ihousuiid-year gap, from the first, 
yawns empty — except in south-east 
Spain. 

New findings there, from the 
third through the second millen- 
nium, by several discoverers, are 
told us by one of them, Arrihus 
of Granada, whose own work h.vs 
added there the most, in eight years, 
to the previous English summary 
(lit Savory's .Vpoin und Portugal ; 
Beatrice BJ a nee’s volume, 1971 is in 
German). South-west Spain enters 
only after 1000 uc with the late 
T. G. E. Powell, ou its stoles carved 
with tvoapous and chariots; he saw 
them as fuspfred from Cyprus. Celts, 
who ill any case came there, had 


Hiillstiiil, David und I'iv 
R ldgwuy's i-ssuy siuni:; Celtic 
Imrse-powcr spruuding, till >t iypi. 
cal horse -figurine . can wppi-tr" in 
Lanark shire. In Belgium ' :.r'i.-d 
I'.- Lnet Ir.ts dins his Ci- is us 
invading linrnns, seven ill .century 
c(UH|iic-ror.s of older inhuhii.i us. 

ticsltic this niiiniul picnic, A. M. 
SnmlurHss on societies that "inno- 
vate ", while others “ cnu-'crvc ”, 
nuts a cfliuent that Pieginr iitcd lor 
Europe right through, in the 
Romans from the Early Neolithic. 
For the remoter ngc . good. It 
becomes less adequate as ltiMm-y 


creeps in closer. The requirements 
of Celtic society are shown from its 
coins, by the late Derek Alien, us 


always horsemanship aud often 
charfotry; Otto-Hermau Frey is ad- 
mirable on these. Tbe Celts hi 


Eastern Europe are treated by the 
veteran Tadeusz Sulimirskt; (lie 
subsequent princes nt. PrywAz .in 
central Poland, evoked by Konrad 


Jnzdzcwskl, were wealthy nnd 
strong In their conLnct with the 
Middle Roman Empire, Nine cen- 


firsr wanting coinage for rendering 
nf social obligations, whorens untie 
cutne second; aud these ure 
recorded In history, later supported 
by logoi texts. Away from coinage 
aud before, when what was ren- 
dered was wealth in kind, archaeo- 
logy implies continuity of social 
structure back into the Bronze Age, 
For this pnd the structure’s Forma- 
riau, we need a newer, i£ harder 
concept, fictxug all such "ascend- 
ancy" social forms as the Indo- 
European — here Celtic. That, too, 
could bring pleasure, if interpret- 
ing progress in the genial style of 
this book. rts art work aids It, 
from the froutispiece on; John 
Piper, ,f Clcrud over megu Ifth 
Though for Europe it clouds tha 
gap lu Its middle, k dapples many 


turles before, with chronology from 
Ischia's Greeks, through Italy to 


fields with light. And at its bright- 
est, “it illustrates the monuments " 
quite monumentally, 


Mound of the mother goddess 


attained by the Early Copper Age 
— which passed to the Middle with- 
in tho fourth millennium. Through 
the same millennia in south-east 
Europe, we are shown by Marljn 
Gimhiitns designs to be Interpreted 
os ideograms, nti pots, figurines and 
stamp seals. Fixed abstract signs 
that relate to religion, conceptual 
and not just ornament, they are 
chevrons first, next compound sym- 
bols whence ornament Alien could 
be derived, as also, by addition of 
linen, coula n system or script. Com- 
pare this now with what 'M. J. 
O’KeUy has to Say of the carvings 
In Ireland, on stones of passage- 
tombs mainly In County Meath, 
above all by the Boyne, where more 
have been discovered by EAgnn nt 


By R. J. C. Atkinson 

MICHAEL DAMES : , 

The Silbury Tr ensure 

192pp. Thames and Hudson. £5,50. 


There was a time when dotty books 
about archaeology were privately 
and rather badly printed at the 
author's expense. Now, such is the 
lure of the comforts of unreason, 
even the dottiest appear in full dress 
hurd-buck, expensively i) lust mod 
and sometimes from a publisher 
with no previous stake iu the dis- 
semination of nopsease. ; ; 

Michael Dames begins with ati 
account of opinion and research on 
Silbury Hill from John Aubrey to 


tlie present day, His attitude is one 
of pity for the delusions of those 
orthodox archaeologists who have 
dared to suppose that Silbury is a 
round barrow of unparalleled size. 


orthodox archaeologists who have 
dared to suppose that SUbnry is a 


Their follies are set out with all 
die apparent apparatus of scholarly 
controversy : numerous passages of 
quo cation, footnote references and 
a bibliography. 

To the reader familiar with tho 


literature, many of the quotations 
read a little strangely. Rightly so, 
becauso comparison with the sour- 


to terms with relativism 


Ancient brick and dust 


By Mary Warnock 


z. NAJDEH 


Virtues qnd Evaluations 

“ i «9! 


value language. Ho also goes some 
way towards clarifying tho parallels 
winch exist between the principles 
of moral and of aesthetic evaluation. 

That he discusses these topics, 
and does so with clarity and lack 
or fuss, is enough to ensure that 
jU be interesting. But 




Mbfq 




tive”, according to which ono may 
say of some form of behaviour, 

S-n?!.? M C, , or ev , on a landscape 
that It has high or low value. The 
third sense he calls “ axiologlcul 
value , but It might equally 
jorliaps be called “ ultimate ”, For 
r muy either feature as a principle 
ip accordance wlrli which purlieu- 
firibeej. or as a 
W reference to 
ba Justified .at 
1 in this sense 
may. , be- either 

unconsciously 

ed, Thu*, behav- 
- individuals, or 
>4 society* : may 
ixpresSlng . values 

0 to concentrate, 
3rs pave, , ou the 
tiv«r- languhge ■■ is 

1 arrow, Jf indeed 


•areuow 


doing. . But pcrtiajhtho 
tant port of 
chapter, where th« 8 “ 
feeing systernaof values -fa 

Both &L^® C tho c& # 

hr5atlvl.nl. AttempMto^K 

relativism does nm rea y .eg^j 

rationality and 


By Normal Hammond 


HBNRY CQU8EN8 : 
The AntiquitJesOfJ 


< “Sind’*, says Cousens, "is a land 
of sepulchres and’ dust, of 'holy' 
shams and 'holy' humbugs . . . 
the principal concern of its, rulers 
seenu| tq have been for the selfish 


i . tv 

Ity.VFrOfS. 


moraut*, J "“„;H_^ i e veLWT 

those Vfha, qc g.practiwl 
to enter into 

protagonists .wh»- do j & 

reason, and see ti* e of 

mon humanity os i 

vention to be 

in snthi^PJjK 

tfsag 


Rfiifry Cousens was superinteu- 
dppt pf tiie Western. Circle o£ the 
.AraiBBotogicQiI . Survey .'.of Itudla 
, Wdl he retired In' 1316, and jh 
; 1925. completed the outstanding The 
Antiquities af Sind irt retlreraent wt 
[ft uibddge WeHs.. It ym pubNsbed 
i-F 1929 in Calcutta, ana has Jppg 
[pWt-'a rasity, appctwobed ddce id 
hpeadtii of cbvarage only by T. 
iLSmbrlck'a rathe? different two- 
I volume. Sind, i Gouseos's * work 1 iwks 
ratwhed and the book olpiost 'etib 

Site 


, pleaadi'e ,io..Wa»der 
aboiit.i.undeif :« j broiling' sun.; oVer 
ancient brick add , dust heaps, 
choked with a dust : laden atmos- 
phere, in search . of possible rem- 
nants of. the. glory of other, days". 
" rther daya, though, Cousens mdst 
e\ been .less disenchanted, . or 
more romantic,. for his coverage of 
:the; visible monuments, of the pro- 
vince la epic,- yangjng. from . tbe dis- 
carded .cores .and stone. graves of 
the . neolithic Inhabitants down to 
thp litter Islamic period. Dates, in-, 
pclplptiona and even, masons 1 marks 
are carefully recorded, and Cousens 
Blaot. coinbcd the iearTier - literature 
thoroughly, citing -and • reproducing 
illustrations from} such works as. 


ces (for which the references are 
sometimes Incorrect) shows that the 
passages quoted have often been 


Five. Thousand Years of .Pakistan 
appeared in 1950 no . other : book 

g ave, such a broad conspectus of the 
latadcal monuments of the lower 
Indus basin, and .with only a single 
province to deal with Cousens was 
able -to devote .considerably' more 
yjace to aucjr-crudal -sites aG TatJq; 
The book is ia kind of' montuneut 
too, reminding us, and our former 
subjects, that' not everything abotit 


the empire was either transTtory' or 
despicable : the present quality of 


tiie . archaeological . services “In 
Pakistan and India shows too, 
(hue ■ exporting 1 archaeological tech- 
niques. may be more influential gnd 
lougot-laSting than exportlpg revolu- 
tion. • .'.i'" ■■ - ■ r • • 


tampered with by transposition, 
substitution, addition aud elision 
without any use of the accepted 
Indicative conventions. This cava- 
lier, careless and essentially con- 
temptuous treatment of documen- 
tary sources is characteristic of 
“anti-archaeology M books of this 
kind. 

The author's diesis is that the 
plan of Silbury with its central 
mound and surrounding ditch, tlie 
latter water-filled from the begin- 
ning (which is hydrologic ally im- 
possible), resembles the outline of 
certain prehistoric female statu- 
ettes which ho assumes arbitrarily to 
represent u pan-Eu rop can mother- 
goddess. There follows a delirium 
of theological pregnancies, horns of 


of theological prognancisS, horns of 
plenty, - corn dollies, harvest* hills 
and Imagined sexual connotations of 
local place-names, all to illustrate 
the " meaning " of Silbury, I* is 1 
enough to list the concepts which 
Silbury synthesizes for the nutitor: 
the pregnant seated goddess; the 
goddess half buried ill the ground; 
the eye goddoss; Supreme Intellig- 
onca ; the White Mountain in the 
primordial water; the cosmic ejm; 
sickle, ^ grain aud cortlstook ; ' the 
throne; - the stag; tlie umbilical 
snakes; mother and child; women 
with phallus — ojIio- androgynous 
being; Lite spinning and weaving 
goddess. I am tempted to add'" Old 
uncle Tom Cobbloy und 'all but 
that would perhaps be unkind. * 
What Mi" Dames and fibs kind can- 
not understand is that the material 
and unwritten nature of prehistoric 
evidence imposes unavoidable limi- 
tations on tlie kind of inferences that 
con be drawn from it. Unlike docu- 
* mentary : evldeftcp,. jarchaeplogical 
evidence Is dumb ana caipiojt speak 
for. itself, however mendacious Vi Xt 
has to be questioned specif itiily, ; 
and the answers have to be given 
by die questioner, wltiilc the frame- 
work of Inference that the material 
. perijtUs. ...... - .-i - n .-I 

j . The reliability '-.of inference 
"depends -bu the kind ,of dueBtion i 
asked; In the » field M tfifchildlogy 
it Is high, because here eve is 
usually a one-to-one correspondence 
between cause and effect. H we ask, 
fat instance, whether ati Irbtt bbjcct 
wAs cast or forged, orwl;ether5ll- 


“ meaning ", however, the reliability 
of any answer la virtually zero, 
because here pnteutly there is no 
one-to-ouo correspondence between 
belief and action, or between the 
physical form of a structure or 
object and its supposed symbolism. 
Can we really expect, for instance, 
that the prehistorian of the future 
(Macaulay's New Zaalander, per- 
haps) will see any “likeness of 
“ meaning 11 in the ruins respectively 
of St Paul's and of Liverpool 
Cathedral, despite our own know- 
ledge that both are expressions in 
muter in 1 form of a common 
Christian belief ? It Is this inescap- 
able ambiguity oE inference which 
reduces the interpret utlon'‘6f ,f ‘ menu- 
lug" In -prehistory to little more 
-than bom ul nation In the rfrtrk. 

i It' is. a tribute to Did Influence 
of Alexander, Thom (though. ono 
which he would doubtless willingly 


forgo) ‘that qq book of this kind is 
now complete without a metrical pr 
astronomical ue a tin out of tho pint 
erial. Mr Dames gives tia both. His 
“Silbury units “.uroi. based ou the 
pattern todpy of laoal springs and 
streams. He recognizes, the difficulty 
(which is Insuperable) In supposing 
that this was the some in prehistory, 
und lie salves It simply by assorting 
that thera has been no change. Ills 
astronomical chapter deserves ' a 
prize for nstro-archaeologlccl fan- 
tasy. His understanding oE element- 
ary astronomy Is such that he. cpn- 
fuses the basic parameters of azi- 
muth and declination, without being 
aware of the difference and Ignores 
the change ,in the length of the.sea- 
sq.ps since prei)lstorlc times,;-. 

‘i.The air-photogreiA bn page 129 
• is primed Upside down;- J; . 
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John Mitchell. . >-. . 

Cambridge's famous public 
school revolutionized language 
teaching under W. H, D. Reuse 
(1002-28), • < . Clpth. EA^6 
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analysis hafl been it) ado, because the 
nyocttiB 6ati be valj^ly inferred frbhi 
thq- results, For quejjtloni abopt 


ms. albeit Indirectly' 


A brilliant expp8lll6n of lha etate 
of Booiallsm in: baphallat. V/eal 
Germanic-.' .* '' 

. - Cloth, £8,95. Card, £4.90 
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Narrowing a gospel gap 

1 1 1 '"i ’ j s concerned only pre-existence is 

lucking from ‘'Matthew”. Other- 
lly An til on y rlanson. wise lie and John have a wry 


Adonis anadyomene 


Criminal proceedings 


J. D. KINGSBURY: 

Matthew : Structure, Christ ology. 
Kingdom 

178pp. SPCK. £6.50. 

DAYID H. KELSEY : 

The Uses of Scripture In Recent 
Theology 

227pp. SCM. £5.50. 


' In the discipline of biblical criti- 
cism the Germans (who invented 
the pursuit) have a technical no mo 
for every distinct activity, a name 
"which we lesser breeds meekly 
accept and reproduce. The name 
they use for what J. D. Kingsbury 
has done in his latest book Is Kodak- 
tionsgeschichte. This moans tho 
attempt to discover the intentions 
and assumptions of tho various 
authors of the New Testament by a 
study of their writings. Of course 
this attempt is likely to be most in- 
teresting in the case of the writers 
of the gospels, both because it is 
more difficult {Redaktionsge- 
schichte on Paul, though certainly 

E ractised, is Jess* significant), and 
ccause it ought in theory to help 
us to penetrate behind the gospel 
to the person of Jesus as he was in 
history. 

Dr Kingsbury claims that the 
author of the First Gospel Intended 
to divide his book into three main 
parts (not five, as has often been 
suggested) : the first part sets forth 
tho significance of tne person of 
Jesus ; tho second part describes 
Tils proclamation, by deeds as well 
as words, in the course of his minis- 
try ; ana the third part Is concerned 
with his Buffering, death pnd resur- 
rection. Dr Kingsbury then goes on 
to outline what he believes was 
“Matthew's” theology of Jesus. In 
this he emphasizes above all the 
title 1 “ Son of God ”, under which, 
be claims, all other titles are sub- 
sumed, w 

"Messiah” or any .’other. He (Kinks 
that “Matthew” wanted to empha- 
size the continuity between the Jesus 
Christ of the historical life and the 
esus Christ of the post-resuvrec- 
lon period, almost to the point oE 
Snoring the difference. His book is 
Written with the greatest scholarship 
apd accuracy * copious references 
to the work of other scholars arc 
provided on every page. No conclu- 
sion « reached without evidence 
being carpfuily quoted, It Is a piece 
of very competent, effective Radak- 
tloiUgefdiichte. ' ‘ 


wise he and John have a wry 
similar understanding of Jesus. 

I suggested above that one aim 
of Redaktionsgeschichte is to enable 
us to penetrate behind the account 
presented in the gospels to the 
figure of history. This is not in 
fact Dr Kingsbury's aim and anyway 
he never comes near achieving it. 
Certainly lie cannot be said to nave 
shown that die title “Sou of God” 
was ever used or claimed bv the 
Jesus of history (Kingsbury would 
not dream of making such a claim 
in any case). Quite the reverse. 
One mi gilt almost say that “Son 
oE God ” in Matthew is in the 
seme category as “ Word *’ or Lozas 
in John, a title which die Evangelist 
uses in order to convey the true 
significance of Jesus, not in order 
to suggest that this is what his 
contemporaries believed of liim. 
But there is this important differ- 
ence, that “ Matthew ” represents 
Jesus as conscious of being Son 
of God, whereas John does not 
suggest that the Jesus of history 
knew that he was the Logos. In this 
respect, paradoxically enough, John 
Is truer to history than “ Matthew “ 
is. 

D. H. Kelsey has undertaken quite 
a different investigation into the 
way in which scripture cen be used. 
He has had the ingenious and fruit- 
ful idea of trying to find out how 
a number oE modern theologians 
uso the Bible ; In wiiQt docs their 
appeal to scripture consist ? How do 
they base their theology on the 
authority oE the Bible ? He has deli- 
berately confined himself to what, 
ho calls Protestant theologians, 
though- the late Lionel Thornton 
CR would be surprised . and 
shocked to fiud himself relegated 
to this category, 

Professor Kelsey begins with 
Warfield, a champion of the 
old-fashioned " fundamentalist ” 
approach to the Bible, who falls 
just within this century: he then 
goes on to examine Barth, Bultmana, 
'Tillich, mid a number of other 
moderns. He has no difficulty in 


various theologians handle scripture 
varies widely one from another : 
some believe that their theology is 
simply a “ translation ** into modern 
terms of what the Bible is snying, 
others claim to trace in the Bible 
patterns of thought which arc still 
valid for the concepts we use today 
about God and Christ. Others find 
in the Bible the record of the 
events in which Christians detect 
the nction of God, and so on. There 
is no consistency with each other 
In how they appeal to the. authority 
of scripture. All they have in com- 
mon is that for all of them scrip- 
ture is an essential Ingredient In 
their theological systems, Professor 
Kelsey, who is well versed in the 
technique of logical analysis, con- 
cludes from his survey that scrip- 
ture cannot in fact be used as an 
absolute norm In theology. All it 
can do is to provide one ingredient 
in any theological system. 

It is inevitable that in tiic course 
of Ids book Professor Kelsey should 
pass from discussing the question : 
“how is Scripture used among die 
theologians ? ” to discussing the 
more basic question, “what is It 
that Scripture is concerned with ? ” 
This question in fact lies at die 
centre of die debate about 
hermeneutics which is being actively 
pursued on the Continent and in 
America, and to a lesser degree in 
this country. The question had to 
come up eventually in Professor 
Kelsey's work because you cannot 
satisfactorily decide how a tiieo- 
logiari uses scripturo unloss you 
have some idea how he understands 
the message of scripture; so thut 
Professor Kelsey is compelled ulti- 
mately to reveal what he tiiinks 
about tills question. Ho is apparently 
reluctant to do this, because he 
cherishes the hope of maintaining a 
neutral standpoint in Ids book, a 
standpoint from which lie can 
appraise ,the various theologians 
without venturing into die theo- 
logical arena himself. But venture 
lie must ill the end, and it is whon 
lie’ discloses what he thinks 
Christianity is that I fiud his book 
(otherwise a most lively, stimula 
lug, and valuable study) to be nils- 
mately disas- 


trous for the future of Christian 
theology. 

The thing about which 
theuloglnns are disputing, according 
to Professor Kelsey, is not. some 
event or series of events in the 

E ast, still less a revolution given 
iy God through such events or 
through the Bible’s record of them. 
What -theologians arc ultimately 
concerned with is “God’s presence 
among Christians today ” or, in 
another place, “ the shaping of 
Christian existence ”. This means 
that scripture cannot really bo an 
authority to be appealed to in nny 

f ’enuine sense, because scripture 
s tied to the past ami no past 
event can be normative for 
Christianity. Professor Kelsey 
repudiates in particular nny 
suggestion that die essence of 
Christianity should be repre- 
sented os being a revelation 
of God through the career of 
Jesus Christ, or the history of 
Israel. This, he thinks, is to fall 
into the “translation” fallacy, the 
notion that the relation of theology 
to scripture should be thought of 
as diet of a translation to the 
original text. This always leads to 
illusions, he claims, because in fact 
nothing in the past (especially so 
far back In the past) can ever be 
genuinely translated into the terms 
of the present. Something always 
goes astray in the process and what 
is meant to be a translation turns 
out to be really something quite 
different. It ail hinges in fact on 
the difficulty (one might almost 
suyp in view of Professor Kelsey's 
affinities with logical nnu lysis, the 
Impossibility) of expressing God. 

He is thus left in a position which 
reminds one of the outlook of the 
official theologians of tho llmnnn 
Catholic Church between Vuticun I 
and Vatican If. They held that 
Christianity was a developing 
eutltv: it developed along Tines 
which can be seon to bo consistent 
if viewed from the correct point of 
view, and the only legitimate de- 
velopment was one which was ap- 
proved by the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church. To mrn- 
Roman Catholics it looked as if the 
Roman Church luid cut loose from 


its moor, ngs in history n J 
embarked on a religions 
mein analogous to that expfi 
by Buddhism when the Swf 4 
version of Buddhism beSh 
predominant form of that 3 - J 
Vatican II U SM ' £“A 
decisive check to this dovetor 
ami I, as called the Roman 
back tu its origins. . 

So fur as I can see. 

Kelsey would launch ho£ 
Catholic Western ChrisriaK 
course not at all unlike 
tho Roman Catholic Church 
to be pursuing from 1870 tilTh 
Christianity is to be defined i 
understood simply in terms of J ' 
it happens to be in contemn 
history. Indeed we would sem- 
be in a worse case than the Cxi 
lie Church of 1870, because ihejfcl 
u nuigisteriwn or teaching ofct 
which kept a very strict eye oat '' 
course of development. No * 
restriction could possibly be eijt 
ted in the case of conteam 
Protestantism. We .are leli, t 
seems, with no ultimate ttaniiri 
at all. 

I may have misunderstood Fr> 
fessor Kelsey. He -may foie soa 
sort of a norm or siomkrd d 
doctrine hidden up hi* sleere. Ha 
hook certainly deserves to be wiiUjy 
rend for its acute analysis of die 
theologians whom he scrotmlm.| 
But at the end I was still Wiutol 
the conviction that Christian tto 
logy cannot dispense with a dottiiu 
of revolution. Tho contention ik 
revolution is not centra} , 10 , lit 
thought of tho New TatanM* 
seems to me quite Indefeasible. Ik 
fact that tho prevailing phUosopkkjl 
tradition of tho Anglo-Saxon nodi 
makes it very difficult to speak is 
terms of revelation is something! 
bo carefully considered, bat if 
not dispense us from the nemoi 
of maintaining somoliow a docittv 
of ro volution. It can be done, 11 * 
acknowledge the necessity of to) 
it. 


One last small protest : why 
Professor Kelsey use the 
neologism “ruJisb” (page *1- 
What Is wrong with that penMf 
respectable word “regulative r 


Sweet especial scenes 


By Valerie Shaw 


126pp. Elek. EG 


Son ; of; God' 1 ' World is ftijl « tilings 


of an event that All My Eyes See 
should be appreciated. Tho four 
assays which novo been added by 
writers who helped R. K. R. Thorn- 
ton organize tho exhibition dro of 
lasting interest because tlioy blond 
go intimately with the book’s illus- 
trations, , offering now perspectives 
on Hopkins i writings by re-cr Gating 
various aspects of his profound 
attachment to die visual world. 

In the case of Bevis HJUier’s con- 


illustrations ampHfy the impres- 
sions gained from reading the 
. P° eh 7 *nd prose; in evory picture, 
the face has .a masked, defeated 
lopk which conveys the dejection 
that, is always latent, in Hopkins’s 
writing, however energetic its sui> 
faco. One particularly joyless 
h». taken in 1866 (the year 


Thornton’s illustrations told every- 
thing, but. as I 10 nckumvi edfles, 
" tho buildings are, of course, only 
a small part of what Hopkins saw, 
mid must themselves be placed in 
tho wldur context of Nature, which 
Honk! ns delighted In on frequent 
nnu sometimes long walks in tho 
countryside around the places lie 
know”. The scones of those con- 
soling walks are colourfully sup- 


plied by Raymond Sclioder's photo- 
„ 1.. landscape md Inscaue, 

another book which alms to fill a 


pap In Hopkins criticism by direct- 
attention to tho things Hopkins 


theft ever, 


a narrower 


impulse . ^eneryl Hopkins, sporting frpriu 
behind oil . his efforts in ' poetry, triangular moustache, bowler bat 
prose, drawing, and music. But ®nd cane, leans angularly bn Mac- 
. kins criticism has farlane's shoulder j his dross is 
vide its energies be- urbane, but his entire bearing 
laming the spiritual already reveals what he was later 

.&P9.£ihft M . ** disappointments 


ll&rWrJ 


Erte.i'bdt far-Cfcddhing 
Ms which, emerge from 


^Certainly m 1 .tabu tho J?irbt: Gospel 

th«t ; tiie,Syoop|4c ;Goipeli W* tar- 
ing to pr esqata ; pl.cfu r fl ' pf JaS us os - 
he ■ appeared .to i^s^.conteihporanie^ 
ThO author of'- the, Pleat l Go' 

.& Sf 

make uf believe in Jeaus 
the -Son, of God whom - w© may 


\ , — _ 1 Vi! , IT™ 

we ; compare the. First Gospel .wkb 
the Fourth,; n#f ar as. chris^logsy 


context, thaii fo -.necessary ,t6 ;.g. 
bojgiced Wid Jjrf orme d ^essment 
ipf :Hopkitu^ r goljiayeipoot: 

$JghiflcafttIy^ th^ frit/; 
fos , recent;’ aigrt’ ' ; o£ -ftei 
Jet in to Hopkins; studies. :hke 
not. 'from a scholarly pubKcd 
but .from en exhibition held 
year J in . London, 

: Aberdeen: end Cardiff 

} tionfi Oitphhded cridc^ 
by Vivi 
tiee/of 
• and’it 


: . toMKi udfit H WP ha 

wrtess -of 


1 1 ft?- 


saw, tills time by combining com- 
mentaries on selected poems wltli 
illustrations of their subject-m tutor. 
The terms of Peter Milward and 
Rtwmond Schoderis project inevib 
ably preclude treatment of poems 
dark sonnets, where natural 
lw * transformed into oblique 
yhe bias towards poems 
that . lend themsolves to photo- 
graphic accompaniment produces 
rather too cheerful a view of Hop- 
kins; even when ho glances at the 
kite, sonnet “ Thou art indeed jusr, 
Lord (possibly Hopkins’s most 
depressed and disturbing poem), 
Bt .Milvfard proposes an • opt!- 
mferprerioon ■; according to 
ft; Wtute ■ does not mode 
■-vrtmtfr ■ •unhtfh” but comforts 
mm.' 

^As follow Jbsulta closely familiar 
with Hopkins’s writing^ and with 
Sft; placfs he j knew, -the two 
• claim to be' ipecially quali- 

to ■ bring many .others' to 

stasis 


remained in the surroimdkpj 
N nr ih Wales, dovotad to w J 
rod ini studies of thool W^J 

te aj-S 

sncculntivo comldowpon 
kina’s skills. ■ • -..^1 

Many of Father 
graphs do Honwlnoly , 
meanings and n . u ^i 6 ,?’ iiinstrS 
Infily. tno moil 
arc of natural eff«“ Maj 
objects ; paired skyohia 
alive the .. distinction 

•'ye'low^hwnUshl.^ 


out dapending 6n ^^gWel‘ 
pictures of - ® 

grounded fU-aplaCB 0 

Rover”) ; “^ 0U V on ^ 
St , Beuno’a i at lawrvdi 

and six damigW^^jenialn w 

nonily. literal* W* 


i: 


' present tiielr eppeal- 

ta^ rel aborative.: wpr)c • account^ 

W, wwad .... tone. 1 . Within 

- . vvs-i- jr J r . j r. L .: ,'!• • ■ •! 


nanlly literal, .tip* 

1 Thi -te*!.™ trtSSS! 

■ssfis 

essays on the j Uorri 

context, Jerome MP •gjji,# 
White go bwogj , J?* S'! 2 
stances of Hopkips s art rg- 
the traditions to f&tt 

■ observations jJ.LijjSSs 

SSH-Si ir.'rfnj. reBJ 1 ® 

anonymously deDcriptivej ^ 

' both W 

was only In words 

■ could successful) y 
. tinctlveness of his 

Jho ord wariness oi jjmL 


By Marigold Johnson 

ROSAMOND LEHMANN : 

A Sea-Grape Tree 
160pp- Collins. £3.50. 

The year is 1933. the setting a not 
yet fashionable Caribbean island to 
which comes an assortment of 
mostly British, occasionally disreput- 
able winter visitors. The natives 
— except for a luscious maid- 
servant at the one Victorian hotel 
— are “ undernourished, degenerate, 
vacant” background scenery, there 
to provide the few expatriate Eng- 
lish with delicious tropical mean 
and perennial Punch-type servant 
scandal between times. Not, you 
might rightly imagine, the best place 
for a young woman shattered by 
“biiier’ sexual dislocation" at her 
lover's abrupt betrayal, to whom the 
Inquisitive, imbeciiic chatter of 
spoilt and faded residents is less 
real than her secret dreams of 
reveuga. 

But Rosamond Lehmann, though 
she gives us glimpses of her forme r 
disparaging vlow of the ways of 
the world, is herself more concerned 
with visions, spirits from the past, 
and the hazy possibilities of stretch- 
ing the idyllic moment to obliter- 
ate dally pain than with following 
the recovery of Anonyma, her hero- 
ine. Wo meet again the passion- 
ately literary Mrs Jnrdlne (from 
. The Ballild and the Source t 1945), 
whose disturbed and jealous spirit 
rises from her tropical grave to 
ipase the poor lovesick girl for 
yearning “ to be back in tne time 

Nomad’s 

land 

By David Wilson 

YASHAR KGMAL : 

The Legend of the Thousand Bulls 
~Xr^nilated by Thilda Kemal 
288p p. Col lins. L3.DS. . 

First published In Turkey five years 
ago, Yashar Kernel's The Legend of 
! j Thousand Bulls is an epic prose 
poem about Turcoman nomads ond 
their efforts, against all tho odds 
. and local hostility, to find a winter 
pasture. Time and progress have 
decimated many of tne old tribes, 
wno have been absorbed into the 
Mitled population. But the Kara- 
, chullu tribe of the YBrUk nomads 
. >re proud, obstinate and not- a little 
iwiocent. _ They have traditionally 
wintered in the- Ohukurova, plain, 
«nd they see no reason, Allah will- 
.‘hl, why they should' hot continue 
5* do so. The local Beys will surely 
. tilow them a little land, even at a 
Price. That price turns out to be 
.'pore than they bargained for. • 

> s H (a a strange tale, exotic enough 
require the occasional footnote. 
Stylistically, it belongs In rite tfadi- 
• uon Eastern epic. and. Kemal em- 

; ploys oil the devices of that genre. 
Wtiiy descriptive passages, istud- 
^ded with historical, Cultural ' and 
Mfgraphieal detail, alternate with 
.Hurries of action and: (as 
1 *wnal calls them) " cataracts of old 
.reminiscences ”, '••• 

: there is oh .abunflence of epithets 1 
;for every pllce and -pAcson : « His 
pointed face was like' a fox’s, but 
Jwty, shrivelled, cringing, beaten, 
xnaaded by bitter tribulations . . 
[Tne richness of the language makes 
leisurely pace, punctuated by 

J .fofapUtory prase vrhbfo Yepetitions 
■ad bizarre rhythms have the 
.finiost hypnotic compulsion of • a. 
Nuezzin’s call, to prayer. . 

But the attraction is by ho meaos 
Wetely that of the exotic. There is: 
"°.ny Here’- as well, and Kemal do- 1 

1 Ploys h to effect. - notably In hJs 
Waving account of the tribe’s old 
fowtat blacksmith adrift': In the 
ulen .streets of Ankara 'with the 
jjagmficent "sWord which he hat 
worked on for' thirty years find 
a? , hopes wjll so Impress the 
ff^dent that he will be honoured 


nf ruses ... 10 loo>c your liuir ;uul 
be undressed and hmhed and scen- 
ted : prepured for — all! what wild 
expectations and fulfilments I " But 
Anonyma fwlio is sometimes the 
child Rebecca, sometimes the nar- 
rator) is no longer fooled by stri- 
dent talk of emancipation, for her 
cure is indeed to be loved und 
cherished, and by the very man 
who, hefore he was crippled in ihe 
war, hud been “ the last and most 
heuiuiful of ull " Mrs Jardinc’s 
lovers. 

It may be a miracle, us the plim- 
solled, psychic hotel manageress 
predicts, that Johnny die former uce 

E ilot {“ he puts me in mind of 
ary Cooper ”), Johnny the misan- 
thropic recluse m his beach hut. 
recovers the use of his legs and 
appears '! like a sea-god ” to shock 
tne visitor from her lovesick daze 
and Indeed to seduce her before 
they have exchanged second names. 
“A strange, primitive, female ex- 
perience of worship, nf subservi- 
ence, totally unfamiliar, overcame 
her'*: as in the best romantic fic- 
tion she knows at once that she is 
pregnant. He takes hor hand and 
says quietly: "My dear girl, you 


dun't siippn-c I'd let you go through 
it liv ymiriL-lf ? I shall runic 10 
von. They even — and with Miss 
Lehmann it is hard to be sure how 
far her tongue is in her check — 
discuss whether Norfolk would he 
** a nice place 10 live ”. 

Indeed, throughout the novel 
echoes of Noel Coward offer un 
almost self-parodying commentary 
011 the fey roman deism of both .soi- 
ling and style. Heads turn “wiili 
feline swiftness ", “ time’s bewilder- 
ing telescopic lens ” separates the 
lovers, there are “ upruslies of wild 
anticipation"; hut “they could 
whistle for her until evening and 
this damned farewell party, she was 
to run along now and have a bit 
nf kip”, und she must collect “all 
their gear" from the beach. Miss 
Lehmann's ear for the mellifluous 
epithet is as sure as ever, and the 
garrulous old dears who continue to 
exist alongside the magic world of 
lovers are quite touchingly 
observed. But even exotic tropical 
dusk-a nd -dawn scenery cannot quite 
carry the reader into believing in 
that magic world — or at least, not 
as fervently as the author seems to 
wish. 


Million-dollar brain 


By William Feaiver 

ELLIOTT BAKER : 

Klynt's Law 

264pp. Michael Joseph. £4.25. 

Professor Tobias Klynt weighs 240 
pounds and has a career problem, 
a two-timing second wife and a 
sceptical dean of humanities. Klynt 
runs the department of parapsy- 
chology in an average Midwestern 
university : two rooms, that is, in a 
basement between the Student 
Employment Center and the office 
of Confrontation, the campus liter- 
ary quarterly. 

The department is under fire. 
Klynt’s first book, “ Seer, Svengali 
or Shamus ”, is nowhere near com- 
pletion, he rinds his wife in bed 
with Dr Langley Moad {“ a&manti- 


cist, fortfoce, shitheod”) and the 
students ore either dumb or inso- 
lent. Goaded by despair. Klynt 
looks through the findings of n 
par&psychological student survey 
and snots a wav of winning a mil* 


and spots a way of winning a mil- of humai 
Hon dollars and showing up the Vegas lie 
rest of the campus.' Three of his groat can 
student guinea pigs, he notices, have way with 
exceptional powers of prediction like coyo 
and assessment. Put tne three at a dfsti 
together and they could make an the punc 
infallible combination at the is a mast 

Venus in transit 


By Nicholas Jose 

GEOFFREY DUTTON t 

Queen Emma of the South Seas 

283pp. M acmillan. £3,95. . . 

Born in Samoa in 1850 6f native 
royal blood on her mother’s side and 
soupd New England Stock .on her 
father’s, and educated, ; in appro- 
: priately, qt a Sydney ednven t, Emma 
Coe nurtured from the flrot « desire 
tb show the world rau^ehA “-ft Jftjf- 
Caste and A . wbftian could attain 
power and wealth ana do what she 
wanted. She wos beautiful, had a 
good business head, And Geoffrey 
Dutton’s new novel charts her pro- 
..cress to the legendary status of 
Queen Emma, trade express. 

■■ Her picaresque adventures are for 


By T. J. Biiiyon 

JOHN HOW LETT ; 

Tungo November 

268pp. 1 liiLchinsoii. £3.45. 

Anatomy of d major plane crush 
in Sicily, wiih the efforts of offi- 
cial mid unofficial investigators in 
determine its cause siroualy dis- 
couraged by the lacul Mima, who 
are trying 10 keep a Inrgc-scolc 
scan cl mI under cover. Good aero- 
nautical detail and workmanlike 
.si ury -telling make it just the thing 
10 while away ihe time nn a char- 
ter flight. 


WARREN KJISFER s 

The Pontius Pilate Papers ' 1 

297pp. Hamisli Hamilton. £i.75. 


When the Pontius Pilate papers — 
scrolls discovered in a Roman villa 
inX’uesnren which are rumoured to 
throw a new light oil the Cruci- 
fixion — are stolen from a museum 
in Jerusalem, Jay Marcus, million- 
aire playboy, atnmeur archaeologist 
and. grandson of the museum’s 


roulette table. Moreover, the ability 
to foretell would indicate the exist- 
ence of a fourth dimension in which 
thought-processes aiul timescales 
leapfrog. Klynt would be its dis- 
coverer. His career would be 
assured ; there would be a chair fol* 
him in any university he cared to 
name ; he would have his own 
Foundation. 

Securing the services of Elmo a 
redneck footballer, Maureen, a psy- 
cholinguistlc sophomore, and George 
the Arizonan Hopi, is remarkably 
tricky: they squabble among them- 
selves and show no respect for their 
instructor. But when they have been 
lured to Las Vegas ana persuaded 
to try out the extra-sensory system 
at the tables, they raise over a 
million bucks. 

But, this being a comedy at the 
academic's expense, Klynt mid his 
sidekicks, his hopes and winnings, 
are soon parted. And, since Elliott 
Baker breeds characters faster: than 
Klynt’s Lftw spawns money, the turn- 
over in comic .confrontations is 
equally rapid. The prose style of 
“ Seer, Svengali or Shamus , the 
dining habits of Midwestern deans 
of humanities, the philosophies of 
Vegas hookers, are examined with 
great care and dexterity. Mr Baker's 
way with follies is to circlo thorn, 
like coyote scenting prey, observing 
at a distance before closing In for 
tho punchlines and showdowns. He 
is a master, of the parable-farce. 


founder, picks up an Hllractively 
packaged Italian palaeographer ana 
joins in a hunt for the documents. 
The trail leads from Jerusalem to 
Paris, Vienna: London and Oxford, 
but there is plenty of time for food, 
wine and dailjaucc on the way. 


DUNCAN. KYLE: 

Iii Deep 

221pp. Colllrts. £3.50. 

Harry Bowes; a British eugiucer, 
is sent to a United States Army 
polar research station on the Green- 
land icc-cap to carry out trials of a. 
new type of 'hovercraft. But these 
are interrupted by weather cold 
enough — as the commanding officer 
demonstrates— lo freeze a pork chop 
solid in sixty seconds, and by a 
series of inexplicable incidents 
which threaten to close down the 
camp. Harry investigates their 
cause, and only luck enables Hint 
ta escape the fate of tho pork 
chop. / n Deep belongs very 
much to the Alnstolr Maclean 
school; its construction is 
weaker titan most examples of 
this typo, but it compensates for 


this with a less superhuman and 
more credible hero. And the Arctic 
background lq very well dona.; just 
turning over the pages could lead 
to ntlld frost-bite. 


native people but at last was .drawn 
back into rite fray of white men’s 
affairs by i rough, fuu-ioVin£ Irijih 
Australian.' Pretending mat they 
were married, Emma and this tuan 
set up Farrell & Co, which bios- 


Emma found the love of Jver Ufe, 
a burly Dalmatian sailor called 
Stalio. His free pagan sensual Ry 
exactly, matched, h ws, rite Venus of 
the South Seas, tind a ; life of fabu- 
lous opulence ensued— they bathed 
in. Veure..' .CWcquotrr--unril . Stalio ’a, 
death. At t$a frittfi ;of nativea. Afoer 
fnJs. a consent matriage to a 
stolid German ; aging ; the *tnell of 
war; and, death from diabetes in 
Monte Carlo in 1913, so avoiding the 
expropriation , of her estates by the 
Peace of Versailles. . 

.'. “The 1 key to . her character was 
rite supplanting of Samoan content- 
ment by the Puritan New England 


deed to work J Y and the key to her 


... lis fTUI « UUMMUIW 

lartd to the K orach ullu tribe 
hi has 'probably .never 
SSS^ic Tfte, blacksmith’s cold com- 
sw°rd la. rejected, but 
‘jffoh th^se . cringing. -cjlty dwellers 
ianrtJ 1 ' „ wortl tf of such a gift— 


uomad heroes. 


Who soon : disappeared ! at set, leav* 
ing her with: his son and His:sur- 
name,-' Forsayth. Returning to 
-Samoa, she took up with a poetry* 
spouting English earl for a. roman- 
tic prelude ■■ to' Her matdre' affair 
with an unscrupulous American 
adventurer and government official, 
•one Steinberger. ..Things blew up 
When ‘ Steinberger, ' ' now Samoan 
Premier, wad die covered to be" to; the 
pay of a' German ti‘«ding company 
and botli. Emma’s lover and. her 
‘father, also implicated, had m be. 
" deported ,r after the first bloodshed 
"between Samoans arid, Eurbppans io 
,'Samoan history . 

" Emiha recuperated tridt her 


met;da( ipracedpres op the othef, 
combined with nei j perqiiajdVe .Wiles. 
The - , story, : Is pjeced together from 
several first-person accounts, « fic- 
tional derice which makes for a 
ririd $enss of tfte individuals in- 
volved, at the expense of an overall 
historical’ perspective on . Rnunq’s 
saga :' butinesa for het 4® : , riways 
Simply “ fun. 1.. The bOokr.tbus faffs 
somewhere -..bejeweett history ■ -and 
■‘Jltoij,: hiijt ./itf; 1 ,fowj . ftUowS it to 
become a comPOnmum fuP/of incl- 
,dedtsr ; anecdotes, . characters and 
dreams, as- Captivating as the lady 
herself. , 


JAMBS M4CLURB I- ■ 

Rogue Eagle . 

254pp. Macmillan. £ 3.50. , . 

Finbar Buchanan Is A British' agent 
stationed in Lesotho. 'With rite help 
of Nancy Kitaon, a Monde who works 
for the CIA, he discovers a group 
of South Africans living in a small 
village iii tiie mountains who bfaduk 
that Vorster is.betng.ioo soft: on 
the kaffirs, and -plan to do sofoa- 
thing very Hasty to . correct this. 
Rogue Jfagle is a new departure for 
James McClure, who un to now has 
written detective stories. He has 
■ managed ith'e traualtion wLtli con- 

• auaimate ease: -the novel— more seri- 

• Ous. arid less wkty..thad, hJs. earlier 

• - worki-r-is '■ . elogiituy '■ ' corirtriKded, 

well-wxlttion. end Absorbing, vratm * r 
■very cohvracUtg ■■ Soitoi. African 
background. But Finbar and Nancy 
are, perhaps inevitably, neither , as 
credinle nor as endearing -«s h*s 
. former heroes: -Tromp Kramer end 
Zojttdi . of the < Trekkersburg police. 

ROSS MACDONALD : 

The Bl^ie Hammer 

• 250pp. Collins. £ 2.95, ^ : ■ 

-. Ross l^aCdonalcJ js the natural . sue-' 
■ctesaor • to Raymond ' Chandler fo 
American fiction. In' Ms 1 earlier 
, works lie. aaemed, ■indeed, tod cflceo 
. tb Chandler and Ills detective, L&w 
' Archer;' just a carbon dopy of Phftlp 
. Marlowe. More recently,: however, 

- .his wort' hfts-: taken. f .a new tutm. 

- AJtitdugh - s California has remained 
.'the background !to ms novels,, ihe 

■\ pace ' has slowed, .the. violence and 
1 gunplay .Have beeo> toned doyrn and 
. . p rofessl 0 pal criminal^ pud 'prganjzm 
crime hatte : ttvbn- way tb :fhq,ieim]y 
mtirderjv with i^s roots deepifl til <4 
past. Ther& Jc an fotriguing con- 


tia-.t in hi-, hooks between the kiu«h 
nctv sumiimd i ngs of the West L'o.ist 
mid a search into the pun t.iiicli 
liriulu Lilly reveals a complex web 
uf rel.it ion ships and enner :d i den- 
til jus nnrtliy of u Viciorimi novel. 
Archer, too, has chunked; he is 
now less u private detective (.ha 
.seems quite uninterested in his fee), 
mure u man with a moral mission 
to save the erring young — substi- 
tutes for the children he docs not 
have — front the consequences of 
their foolishness. The nooks luiva 
become more serious, more 
conscious of themselves as com- 
ments on the society they describe, 
bin aisu less emertainliiR. 

In The Blue Hammer Archer, 
nmv pushing fifty, is called in to 
truce a stolen panning, the work 
of u fmnous artist who disappeared 
from hi^ home twenty-five yours 
ago. Ills . investigation takes him 
hack to the beginning of tfte'Secohd 
World War and he emerges, after 
solving the mystery, with n surro- 
gate son and some hone for the 
future in the .still-boating pulse—, 
l ie bluo hammer of tho title— of 
the woman with whom He Jins fab 
Ion in love. Though Ross Macdonald 
can be heavy-handed in. places — lid 
docs not have Chandler's easy way 
with a symbol, for Instance — his 
works nrc head and shoulders ubovo 
anything else nf their kind, ond 
this is hs good as tmy of them.: ; 


ROBERT D. PARKER : . 

Mortal Stakes 

172pp. Andrd Deutsch. £3.25. 

Spenser, joky Boston private eye. 
investigates a baseball pitcher who 
is suspected of throwing games 
under blackmail. Chandler pastiche' 
by professor of English at North- 
eastern University, who even givaa 
Spenser a girl called Brenda Loring 
— remember Linda Lorlnp in The 
Long Goodkyo ? None of Marlowe’s 
women would have told him, us a 
girl - tells Spenser : “ Two moral 
imperatives In your system are 
never to allow innocents to be vic- 
timized and never to kill people 
except involuntarily.” Mortal Stokes 
is bright, lively and readable— und 
as phony us it thrce-doUar bill. 


ELLERY QUEEN S '. 

Four Men Called John 

lSSftp. Goltancx, £3.30. ; 

Murder oil a Californian campus, 
but 110 Ellery Queen, to sblve It: 
instead we nave : Mervyn Gray, r 
young lecturer in Old Provencal try- 
ing to find out why he is being set 
up as a fall guy for the death of 
Mary Hazelwood. Neat, elegant end 
amusing, with Mervyn doing a series 
of. pratfalls round- Berkeley as he 
attempts to imitate a jhardbolled 
.private eye- But Ellery Quean 
used to play more fairly with hi* 
readers man he does herd. 


RUTH. RBNDELL i 
The Fallen. Curtain 
lfilpp. Hutchipson. £3,75. ■ 

Although mpst of the eleven stride* 
ih - Ruth Ren dell’s new colleritioft 
have a crime as their subject, it* 
detection is not ..the objec.t In any 
pf them. Instead she sdts- obt to 
erdsf to a ippod-rranging- from ih* 
domestic tp. the .mildly iftacabrfr^ 


reader ais much as the characters. 
"The method cripld become mechani- 
cal, but it. is bever so bore : each 
story he’s its" own individual and 
'different Jolt. The best are' ,r A Bad 
Heart", which works the method 
in 'reversq, and ''The Vinegar 
Mother’^, * clil Id’s- eye view . Cf 
adult, injrigue. . 


. .. GERALD SEYMOUR 
The Glory 1 Boys 

287 pp. , Collins. £3.5<i, • ■ ; , ! - 

.' Gerald . Seymour's sepritld. thrilleJ 
describes, a, combined attempt by , 
..Arab . terrorists and the IRA to ■ 
. assassinate an Israeli nuclear^ scien^ 
list who isrin an of Heap vjsit to 


assassinate an Israeli nuclear reiett^ ■ 
list who is_ on an .‘of Heap visit to 
Loadoh. The GUhv Bov* is slicker ■- 
■ an d more professional pan Harry s [ 

■ : Game, hut. has ilot the ffaPW lnun*j 1 
f diacy. v(And Gerald : Seymour (tig- 

; -hd^rnot-grgsMd that the standard 
Sdviet Assault:. ; 5rif Je is »l|ad . . R ■ 

• Kalaihnikov, not : a Kiashiilkov-) . ..! . : 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

TASMANIAN COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 

Department of Library and 
Information Service 

T. PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

(HEAD OF DEPARTMENT) 

Salary $22,445 (Approx. Ef 6,600) 

2. LECTURER IN 
LIBRARIANSH1P 

Salary $13,032-517,425 
(Approx E9.600-E1 2.900) 

Al ircitRl Hie Dtpiihttil •!(«« t oie-jeir Gndult OIpbMi 
In LHitirliiiUp Coarse mi I fo»r-jear DodtigridaoU School 
Llbrirlamltp Curse. Tho isliblhhaeal coulsli ol • Hcid 
if Depirlaeil, Scalar lecturer, tod three lectirers, the fifth 
position lehy «wlj creeled nrf bow adrerllietf. 

1 , ippllciliois fee tie Heed of Department's pitlllu ere le- 
vflcd Iren pereins who here appreprlile ocideak oid pre- 
fmlimt gnlllitelloes, tiitMiit eiptrleite l» library 
and/ir Infer mi fltr work, teichlig im research. 

2. Appllciatx fir the Lecturer's position shield possess • degree 
■ed be proressloiillr qaitifled In llbrarlaashlp. Thej shield 
he eiperleeced le one or eere el the filiowlii areis : 
library idnlnlsirntlon ; conpuier applicilloni In llbrarlia* 
ship j tklfdren's llterilirt ; aid ioferanteit prtlkillois. 
Other areis of special in Hh will be considered. Teichljf' 
(iptllHCf ll desirable. 

Apjlkilkis, which ilnld larlnde -i ■ recent phoioiriph of 
the appllciif, full cnrrlcilm vllic, #ml Ik uats aid 
addresses ol Ixo referees, shield be snhitllled by 311ft 
Horeaber, 1171, to » The Registrar, -TumiiIm College 
- el' Advance! Edecptloe. 8J.fi. Im II ISP, Habiri. Tes- 
■Mia,- 7101, Amfiilli. 


DORSET AREA HEALTH AUTHORITY 


Applications are Invited from qualified Librarians, pre- 
ferably with experience In providing Library services 
for Medioal and. Health Service Staff, for the poet of 

AREA 

LIBRARIAN 

, Based. Irt the : tire l .Instance at the purpose-built Edit- 
.oatloh- .Gentle at -Poole Genefti Hospital,' the Area 
, .Ubmrlan .vrtU provide a service* . (o staff and. managers 
of the Dorset Area Health Authority. . . . . - "• 

Salary E3.534-E4.344 per annum + £312 per annum 
supplement. 

Application form ancf job description from; 

Area Pared final Officer, 

Dorset Area Heallh Authority, 

Victoria House, . 

Princes Road, 

Femdown, 

Doreel BH22 BJR. . ■ ( 

Closing dale 22 November, 1978.- 


rising to £2,B14 pa 
+$d1‘2 pa’ 
supplement 

Bbsod In 111411/ a\ .01 jr- Cat 

.loDOlloa 


ROYAL SOCIETY ’ 
OF MEDICINE 

LIBRARIAN 

Appllqallonh are . Invited 
from graduate’ Chartered 
Librarians, ydtt) appropriate 
experience, for. the .post, ol 
Librarian. 

The successful- candidate 
will be expected to take up 
the appointment on Ootober 
T. 1877, following the retire- 
ment of the . present llbrtm 
tan. 

The ln{tial salary will pe 




to:- the ’• Ex«o 


-‘Of MacUhl ns 


bpidrarotcam, 


; ; ’ bookshopm anager 

' •SbNOENLAND-ARts CENTRE 

Experienced bookseller squired as Sobh 'ae: possible".^ 
take responsibility fpr Ihe potting dp and running ;p(;,the 
" Bakery ‘ w Bobkahppv scheduled’ Jo. op.en’, Spring,' 1677. 

TLI- l_. -U A . 4 .. - A.,, 1.11 ‘ .r O I ’ □ .r, AlU ' 


lAttite giving full In formailpn;: together ‘^lilT the named 1 of 
two: refers, 0 b,'(o; the Director, SunderiP [id ArteGdritriLid, 
17 G range T0rraCe, Sldckton-.R6dd, gujidorjend SREitfpf* 
Closing: dpta/No^eniber^ 23.' inldi^lp^ wlll taTO bipod .orf 
NdvernberaO^ 1 : ; 1 A'.’ •>’: '• '. ■; .V i W*-'- ,, V , Yf' 


\ Syracuse University | 

S 9 

I The English Department expects to be able | 
j to make a senior appointment in English or : 

• American literature, field indeterminate, j 

• effective T977-78. Applicants must have a j 

lj record of highly distinguished publication : 
| and of excellent undergraduate and gradu- • 
; ate teaching (Including thesis direction). j 
j Salary negotiable. Send nominations or j 
| credentials to ; \ 

3 - Richard Fallis LT~1 1 

j English Department 1 

1 203 Hall ol Languages | 

! Syracuse University t 

| Syracuse, New York 13210, USA I 

• An Affirmative Action ’ 

2 Equal Opportunity Employer % 

» , Tnm T1 -f 


Assistant 

Librarians 

(Cataloguers) 

£3,651 - £3,987 pa 
+ £312 pa supplement 

Tvyo opportunities .to . participate In the deyalopingnl and 
auoaaaalul Implamantallon ot a central acqulaitlona/blbilo- 


graphlo sqrvloe for the Polytaohnlo library. 

■Baud initially at aHliar our Handon.or EnlMd locations, you 
would ba Involved .with cataloguing and. Indoxlng new acqui- 
sitions. AaBlailnfl with the development of a retrospective 
union catalogue, and , providing other apoolnlized aarvtoes. 


You muat ba an honoura graduate In ono of lha following 
areas : engineering, science and technology : social aolon- 
oes ; business studios and management ; ind should bn a 
Chartered Librarian with substantial experience of catalog ulna 
In an academia library.- An dollvs Interest In moohanlosl eya- 
lams will ba locked lor. together with tho ability and auitl- 
clent flexlblllly to auataln a radice, change In methoda. 

A rota system Is worked lo cover evening end othei duties. 


Writs lor full details and an application form, polling flial- 
, etnas, to s. Appointments- Offloorr Hlddlaiax Polytaohnlo (rat. 
oiortSa AM4A], Bounds Brian. Road, London- Nil 2NO, to 
whom- obmplolod- fbrino must -bo returned by, Novombor u: . .; 

mmhm Middlesex l^ytechnic 








1 ‘IQ ET 

[TTljl 

j f] iy 

7m 

j [i|jl 


P.0.3. GRADE-Sqlary £5841 -£6492 p.a. 
(Inclusive of London Weighting! ' 
Plus £312 p.a, Supplement 


ications are invited from Chartered Librarians 
• considerable experience ; pf library admlnlelra- 
The . duties; .ol the post inoluda ,the supervision 


flva Bec(|on8— namely, Ad ml 
and int^ripana; . Book Pure 

iviaion Yf 

nistratlop, 
haalng a 

men aompriaas 
Slpck Editing 
nd -Processing, 

Cataloguing, prid. Extension A 
Application- forms are avallat 

ofivitles a 
)le from- 

nd Puplloallons. 
THE BOROUGH 


imm 

BFtARY; 

F (Tel ; C 
ied by N 




EDINBURGH 

DUNFERMLINE COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Applications uro invited for the post of 

PRINCIPAL 

LIBRARIAN 

with effect front 1 st Jaiinury, 1977 , or such other 
dtiLe us inn.v he oirnnsed. CuiKlidatcs slionld hare; 

(Jl University tloyrcc 

(ill Lihraiituisitiip quulificttrion 

(iii) Relevmu nxperiLNtcu 

The salury vrlJl be on t<liu NJC Principal Offietft- 
scule — £G, 375 -EG, 885 . Purmcr information ud 
anpliculiion forms tuny bo abtaineil front The Prb 
cipal, Dunfermline College oC Physical Educedog 
Crantond Road Nor tit, F.dlnhuri; 1 i EII 4 6 JD, to wboa 
completed appilcubions slnmld be returned by 26 th 
Noveittbev, 1976 . 


INFORMATION 

OFFICER/ 

LIBRARIAN 


The British Life Assurance Trust Centre fir 
Health and Medical Education is socking an 
energetic person to run its information section 
which includes the production and editing of 
publications. Library experience and a medical 
background are desirable but not essential 
qualifications for tills senior position. . 

Further details from Dr. IV. D. Clarke, Director, 
ULAT Centre for Health and Mcdlcnl Evira- 
tion, British Medical Association, BMA House, 
Tavistock Square, London WC1H 9JP. ■ • 


HERTFORDSHIRE ^ 
llgp LIBRARY SERVICE 

ROOM AT THE TOP IF YOU HAVE THE MAIH y 

Assistant County 
Librarian, Headquarters 

Now thai John Nlghllngolo Has toll ui 10‘ 

Llbranan In Bm-k. wo road anolhor onoraellc 
sxporlonco and with op up lo date anti 

S 'lha library .world. Tho person appolntad .wn « • jotf 
o Senior Mananamenl Toaip and will lab* * "'J " • . 

impotlant pari In Herlfordihlre ■ fulu> /... ■ 4< ^ tv 

?*!»'> (« within Pilncvpa. Ofllcata head* 6 P** 

Bupplemsnt and C1M Frfnga Allowance. • 

i oc) bT L o n • 

Minimum quaMJcalfort : AsBoclofa ol Iho ,Ut*wi ^ ■ 

r« 4fc1aln com a el Alan WMIe. TraWai/FtMajj^^STd, 

■Wfa library Serripe. Ubrarr Haadquartara. 

Baia IRJ. Telephone : KirllMd MMI,'. •jitiw** 81 

Appfleeilene within 14 days. 


Induhtrfes Group) 


1 1 1 i ii ,.inii4fninfnirr^fti 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF BARNET 
LIBRARY SERVICES 


Principal Assistant Librarian 


POI (c) £5,406‘£6,057 + £285 London 
Weighting + £312 Supplementary 
Allowance. 

A chartered librarian with considerable management 
experience Is required for this post which ranks No. 3 
in the staff structure. Particular responsibilities Include 
computer applications and staff training. Essential user 
car allowance payable. Ref. 607/3. 


Senior Assistant, 

Travelling Libraries 
AP 3/4 £2,922-£3,702 + £285 London 
Weighting + £312 Supplementary 
Allowance. 

A chartered librarian is required to be second-ln- 
charge of a Travailing Library Services operating 3 
vans serving 24 sites weekly. Ref. 607/176. 


Reference librarian, 

Hendon Library 

Assistant Librarian, 

Chipping Barnet Library 


Cataloguer, 

Bibliographical Services Centre - 
AP2/3 £2,529-£3 f 282 + £285 London 


Weighting + £312 Supplementary 
Allowance. 

Librarians are required for the above three posts who 
have completed qualifying examinations and have par- 
in Refers 


tloular interests in Reference and Information Work, 


Lending Library work or cataloguing with a computer 
based system. Refa. 007/184; 607/141 and 607/12. 


Closing dqte: 27th November, 1976. 

Further details and application forms from Borough 
Librarian, Ravehsfleld House, The Burroughs; NW4 4BE. 



FALKIRK 

DISTRICT 

COUNCIL 


DEPARTMENT OP LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


SENIOR LIBRARIAN 
Bibliographic Services 
Salary ; e3.474-E4.3B5 plus £312 supplement 
Responsibilities will Include the operation df all Bib- 
liographic refarertoe and Information services at 
Library Headquarters. .. 

librarian 

Lending Services 

Salary E 3,09 0-E3.825 plus £312 supplement 
Involves participation In all servioea provided by 
the Lending Services Dlylslon. 

Applications are Invited from , Chartered Librarians 
or these challenging poBts with a progressive 
library aulhorlty. Bpth posts are based at Falkfrk 
but there will be a Dfstrfct-wlde Involvement. 

The District Ib a growth area and Its unique situation 
offera Immediate aooesa to a wide range Of leisure 
and recreational facilities. 

A 35-hour week .[a worked with enhanced payments 
M. workloa.on alternate Satunlaya^.ConBldpratlQq,- 
will be given -lo the. provision df housing j&olffljtre' 

- and removal 'expenses../;- '• vr " 
further icttM/jr and applf option ■ forms are available 
from Mr.'B. Moo'alfUfn/ Personnel Officer, Falkirk 

I , District Council, Municipal Buildings, Filkirk, to 
~ whom applleatlon forms must be returned by 26ih 
November, 1976. , , > f : . 


PRESTON POLYTECHNIC 

LIBRARY « LEARNINQ RESOURCES SERVICE 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
■ LIBRARIAN ■ 


fra-advertlaamenl) .-' ” - 

Apolloallonx ara Invited from experienced chartered llbrarlano : wilh> 
. i dBfli-aa In the eoolil aclencea lor the now -pwi pI BocIbI Solenqae 
JJwjrtan. to jobi^ an , , entnuslutlo ; leim . of . Subject Librvlane In . a i 
In P o^cSe/? i°^ 0 ^ ' building to due to tg completed 

Selery ;i3.are-£e,403 ( 4-E312 p.a.) ^Burnhaip Lecturer I i). • 

, : £"bMr detalia from : CMSf AdrafdtotraUva OWitor ■ (SlettngU Pfieiort ‘ 

PWriechnlo, Jpomcfejlon Sue^ PtoatdH PRl pro, :. 1 ; - , V 

1 Oioeing dpiej^iio^rtbW.iore^ v '■ * - ;.Vr - 

;--(Prtyjoua appiicpnia wi{l: a bc contf derad. ; ,they' rw^ed not .re-eppfy-)- 



LONDON aunoucii OP 
HhDBRlDCU 


AMGUICDUPA 
GliNhDI.AF.TIIOL CYMRU 

NAIIUNAL MUSLUM Ol WALES 
AS'tlSIANr I.II1IIAIIIAN 
AI'l‘I.If.A'1 IUNS ,rr Invited rrom 
riralcsslondtlv iiu.nlliril c-nii.il.lui.-v 
lur Iht- I'O&Y of ASSISI-ANI Llll- 
H ATMAN I Llhr^nin, IV r.r.idn, , 
Kncitt'k-Uac- ol Wolvli iinl ul diiuilicr 


ASSISFANI- I .MtllAtll AM — IIHANf:i£ 
i.lllLIHII N H 1 .1 1111. A KIA N 
Ai’PLICA l inns ,iri- Invllml From 
I.IIIIIAII1ANH who h,nn ■ ur.ipltl ud 


FBAMCQIS CHATEUT I'rf.i.R.cUr 
s „ I'Univrnlie J’.irJi- V'lfKt'imr., 
Will Jlvo u Icrliif on -■ HliUdiinn 
•I* Ir I'hMunonlilr' frjnf-Jl.o cfin- 


CDLLU1B OF 
LIBRAuuvnbfllP WALES 


Ihdr i>ru(rRviiin3l f \ imin.in^ni. 
Sjl.'jy — Ubnirldn'B Scalp. ca.TJ.i. 

IM,"A7 p.j. I lii. lull vp. 


tyiniiurjliiri nn Tui-«day. H.lh 
Nuvi'mVif-r, at n.l-, b.jii. ai Hie 

I ranch JiiMllulr. iJurensb^m- 

I'incc. Lunilon. AWT. T- l. • r,| . 

Man. cm, :r. A.imUiiun 

[fCO. 


i.nrniiiert/sntrioR i£crunc» 


AiiiiiirEiinm are invited from IHL- 


AiiiiiirEilnr 
I.fJWS Ol I 

ASSUl.lAL 


Kuioiiu-.n l.iiioiietic dcilreliln. Hdlnry 

uc.nv> rMn^ 

irlhumry 1 4ii|i<T.wiUdUun Eihcmv. 


rislnu to Li.H'.'fi i»T annum 
l.luv r hU]>i<U-niunl ul .V'llLi. f.'un- 


|i.j. llll.iuj,vr. 

Asvltlnnr'- wllh rsuenbCS 

ond lrn.il run. 

Al'i'UL-dllotiv unit ii.irilruLir. irnin 
lliu Uiiruunli l.lbi RiJjav. r.onlral 
Uir-iry. Nji.IIpi.I n.,.ui. luunl. 
i:.s»x la i i ha. 

filmin', JjI'-- Li* - ij, Novi.-mlicr. 
I VTA. 



iho LMirarv AREorlatlun or 
Uio Ubrfrv liau- 
.. — sow for e im turinu 

In Midi 100N Al'MirtAI. 
sruDirs. i.andiAiit j .i,u.i.i, i,.,.o 
li.irilL-ulnr lntrrc*lt In mndi ri, b'iuk 


LONDON 


nmsinli dale li 
Niivrnihrr. i'i7h 


date lur u piiiu alien* 2(1 


CITY 01*’ MAN Cl I ESTER 


_ Til A MCA PDf.YVRCIINIC 
gciiociL nr AMciurLcnniL 


I'ariiculars anil aiiiuici Don forms 
Tran, lliu Sccri'inrv. N.iilvnnl 
Museum of Walra i.ardlfC Cl 1 

•afilIL 


LDUr A UON COMMITIEE 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 
(University or Loudon, 


SI. JOHN'S C.OLLCOE OP 

l unTHi.n v:diu :.\ i ion 
lower llor.liii.il, Stic I 
Manch'-amr M V SI l* 
Tulophono: OjI-HVI »«T,H 


AHT.IIlTrCI I 1 HAL IIIS7GHIAN 
LLCIUnElt JI 


. Hie School et Arrldiiiclurc InvllPE 
RPidlCRtluns from qua II llod arclilinc- 
lura hlilonam lo learn orchllec- 


inid media production. I urr* .,ro 
■■l.niirmnlney lt> learh ., r j i :rv<-ls 
on ih ■■ fulltiwlnu nriidr.w.iiM' s - — 
Ilnlvof-Mly of Wales J.i -u 1 1 < ,n . 
f| , ur > Odarco or Uskiaulor -»i i.icro- 
rl.,nj>hip. 

Iliilveniiu or Wau-s PuMur.i'iu.iia 
nijilr.m.i in Librarian »hl it. 

E'rafoialotial BiudU-* rr, jr.'iniua 
tar Library Association 
ilans i CLW SyllabiiBi. 

riio euccoisCul amillratii will also 
sunorvLsa rcsoorcli student* w-oi * ing 


lural stuilenls on hojiaure doeren 


l-jr ihc VJiMvvrsliy or V.-iivs rx-oxoo 
ur Mjstor or Llnrarlansldn ur il,o 
I i- How ship or Hie Library AssnLia- 


CQLLEGL LI LIKA MIAN 


Hires POSTS Of l.|[lltARV AS- 
BrSTANT will be available Jinm 1st 
January IV77 In ine loiIchp Library. 
Two pasta tvlli be in the LUnulatlon 
section and ono posl in Iho Pcrlod- 


Requlred aa suon as possible. 
Salary within ihi- l.ibrarldiis ic.slo: 
£‘1A$7 to KI.-JHli , with bur al 


kale and Ulndinu Bcciion. Previous 
library experience desirable, 

Dross ajiary rango 


non . 

pi-. ai.iiu.M *nr L2.Ull-KJ.703 p»r 
annum lor a school leaver or person 


u!Bmi plus C.1 Hi suiipK'uieni pet 
anmim, Dual II led i :ii.,rloreil Libra- 
rians would comment)) on a mini- 
mum of ttJ.'.'-J'J. 


and dt|,lomu courses. A rr-scarcli 

Inilli 

igu 

. . led Will - 

In aiiiiropriaie nindtos, will iniilaio 


(loaroc nnd unod Itnowlmlgn of an- 
other European lanuu.iuu will . ba 
advent ones. 


ion. Sin (I arc quo one mir.incd io 
i.ursue their own rescan. h luiprosta.. 


The prrson appolnird will h’-ciuro 


SbLttIos : Leciurer 11 t.3.ii7n ia 
U-1.AOA. Benlor Leclurov 0.‘.u“,l la 
Cp.-tl7 .(blus ■unnlcnienie in rjch 
curb of £313). tllanmq nolul 


with limilod experience > . rive kdckb 
at lea vo in nddlllo 


fisoas 


KwVs 


public 


-allon forma From 


flaicuni Socrolory iMononnol) 
ora Colluge. Rogojit's Pork.J 


31^ rotumaWo by Bath N< 



Vunhcr tlouiij and .ipullc.ulnn 
Forms from the Chief U'lucallon 

S riicor i E‘JJ i. Cducullon OIIIcks. 

rown Square, Manchester MOO 

Ana. 

I/.) closing a ' ilh Woucmbar 


and supervise written work, inclu- 
dlnu nlRicrUllons and will - ipko 
some aibnlnbilr.illve rosponslbtlhy . 
Inc in din a tho ora anlra lion of visits 
10 historical buildings a( li^mo and 


Furihcr daialls should be ob- 
t.ii nod Ironi iho ncolstrar. Uollrge 

sfufiaa’sw. fe- ittfuit 


ob-" 


4 TRMr 


SOMERSET COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


Jafary acalo, CWH in £6.307 
Including London allowance. 

Fun nor -parUculsra nnd Form m 
applicallon inoy > bo oblalnod irgm 
Iho BiaFFInjg Otlleor. Thnmoa Poly- 

pupation a ah^jld oa-.fuiumail as 




BOOK a* DOSE 


CORPORATION OF 
LONDON 


SOMERSET COUNTY LIBRARY 


ULSTER 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN ' 


OUILJ3HALL.UORARY. 
ASSISTANT KEEPER 


' Yoovll 

£a,aao-£3,2»u piua uia 
Uupploindnt 


THE. NEW UNIVERSITY 


Applications pro Invliod train 
ClIAJTitliED UUItARlANB caper- 
lenrad tn reroronep library vvprk_for 
tho.pbal or ASSISTANT KEBPEH, 
Printed Uooka, In Ino how Oolldholl 
IJbraty. A dog mo and aomc know- 
InaDO of London material would bo 


Itio aiicceurul canduiaio wilt ba 
. japonslbla to lha Aeslstant County 
Ubnsrlan t Yoovll) for iho efnclenl 
bbomdon of Iho Chlidron'o Library. 

farsbly bo 


; . DEPUTY 1^ a FLA RUN 
- APPLICATIONS 


operation ef mo ^hitdron'a Library. 
Candldaloa Bhouid proTorebly ba 
Chart prod Librarians will) relevant 
oxporloacD. allhough anpllcollons 

S ill bo ron&lderad from ilioga who 
a vo comptolkid dielr. Final ovamlna- 
uons. • • 


... invited 

m. mm s&s# 


UBQAniAN in Ihli .neiy tfounilcil 
lyGS) and lurgoly auionraiDi] 

.1 . tyllh P.S.8.U/ 

U.B.B.): CS^i34 lb* £7.743 per 



ASLEB 


annum. , 

Ffrtnor parilcolHra and anpllca- 
JUpn Fornib may b* obiklnod from 
rna nMUtrar.jnio New univemiy 
oi uls lor, coWaino. NorThora 
Wtoni-. DTfla ISA iqiloiina Ror: 
76/110) to wham comploioa appll- 


upplomont. Kurthor 

_.id appilcailon form from 

Ste?: »^j L,b & fl A, Sa°K 

Bsturday. November 37 Ui. 


romoval 

ora psyubio. 
Lppilce 


oxpenaos 


HIGHLAND REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 


Appitcsiion form and Furlhor nar- 
Uculsrs from lha County librarian, 
county library Hradouarlisni. Mount 

K lroot. Orldgwalor, Somerset. Cloa- 
ig oala far reCMlpt op com plated 
ag^cailotiB |a 2lnh Novombor, 


APPLICAHONa ara Invited tor 
Uio. PCMl- ol an . INFORMATION 
OFFICER In our Inlortnaljon □ecart- 
moni. Candldatoa ahould bo nrna- 

“ 'pa In. * ‘ 


Iguana, _ tnciudlng the namaa and 


ijpa In, adenco. iBchneiuoy ur 

social wHOnEia. qr have approprlato 
proJesilanaj quallfkulloiu. I i* perl 
onto in inform* i lim work la osiera 


irwitt of Uireo rarorooa, should 
Kr^Stva 01 taIor ,h,m 5rd Docem- 


oiaens 


C3,i 


U) lha range £3,600' !• 


DEPAITI MBNT OF LEISURE 
AND RECREATION' 


Wrliiffj oduco&or ana - olv, nn full 


LKUIAHIANS 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 


LIBRARIAN 
CAITHN EBa/SUTHERLA ND 

,<i», saa/jS^aeci ^ua Bom.) 
Appilcsilona are mvlied Tor the 
POST or un RAH LAN baaed at Wick 
wllh professional reaponalbllliy for 
branch libraries Including Wick, 


SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 

SIR JOHN PR] E STM AN UDRARY 
CATALOOUINO CO-ORlilNATOR 


1IONAL 


£4,1 

annum. 

Appllconta should bo prafesilcrrt- 
*"y qualified Ubrarlana. Experienco 
1/or knowlodge of computerlrijd 



tleinliB of odu call on mdevnorlanca 
fiiiuia ba apni lo : Miss jfominaton* 
y®.;.**- - Infqrniallon Deiianiflent, 

S*Jlk BPL*° ’ fr * W ® quaro * 


FRUBLANCR writer T»d aired on 
occasional — '■ ■- 




and/or kno-wlodga or comnu 
ilbraty ays lean a la aaMnilal. rT ._ 

K a challenging peat which invglvea 
a development nf on already 


fled 


I once as basis torn to the Eilyl- . Ltcuftra mf. J» pM? 


experience as asslatont to the Dlvl- 
s tonal Librarian In invornssa with 
respoaslbilliy foi all aspects ot 
reader sorvicos in ihp DiviMon. tn- 
cluduia mobile libraries. The por- 


ioh appoint od will ba 'evpactwr^to 
deputise for tho Divisional Librarian 
whOP required. 


termed 

, jit ana f 

llciuars may ha obtained tram lha 
Personnel Officer, B tin do-land IVily- 
lechnlc. Cheilor Rend, Bundorland 
am 38D. and aheudd b» rsuimtA 
aa soon aa possible. 


rorenco vrill ha shown u> Uioai 
Canadian or European Hlaloty. 

dHUtuniE 



UNIVERSITY OP 
LIVERPOOL 


ssr 

sas 

Ilona and Ihe uamra of time 5 rarer- 

buk 

UnhM^y, Burnaby. Hellish Col 
XOT. 



Only ganulno rroeianco 
wllh a proven Malory of 
. ahould apply. Plena* 
full details ol experience.- 


Inlormatlon 


nxtallna 


.is by'. Brillatr CoUim- 
180. by January si. 


cpr. English Ttairtsl noatd, 4 
SWlvToDU. a0rt#M - ‘^n4o« 


tor a warloly or peUlmii duilaa. 

Application forms for all 'tana 
varan doe may be obialnotl from tho 
Regional personnel 0 nicer. Paraon- 
nsl Department, Regional buildings. 
Olonurquhart Road, Inverness, to 
be^ niumcj by fla m November. 


, ; . A6818TANT LipRARMN ■; *, , 

UBRARiAN (IA). ApplIcantB 


dm m ~ a — 

library quauncailona, si 

In com puler- based entoloi 


Oiiuuiv luiutTim ■ 

ry quauncaiiona, .and. ml eras l 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


LIBRARIANS 

CENTRAL AREA PROFEflaiONAL 


AP3jj-( 

ri» 

lRofes;u® saNMeue *** Qnor * 

rant ahould Itavo, inlorost In stock 

control and dovoloomerit. readasa’ 


18 _rs- 




onirol and oavolopmshi. readers 7 
idvl so ry work, adult education nnd 
nitesch^acUflUM. 

Second posi based In tho tnfoj^ 



UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 

™ ff m.°» CED 


PraWnelal Bookaellara 


MONTHLY BOOK FAIR 


Kenilworth Hotel, Qreal Russell Street, London 
(Near British Museum) 

Monday next 12 ndon to 8 p.m. 
Tuesday 10 a.m, to 4 p.m. 


30 Bbdksellere display for sale a selection from their 
Antiquarian and .Out of. Prinl Stock. Thousands of 
Fresh Bargains every month. 



ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


Good oxperlcncB In cataloguing and 
in handiinB legal lltaniiuro tssen- 
■Itolk ' tog outer .wllh tomo knowiadoa 
or Fr«ich nnd German, „ . 

JBHS O^vJ^iLlSi 

■ iko, Superannuation acnvmo.. 
Jriv&w „namoa .or two 


S uiBoll Square. 

pmaiwr.. 


ESSEX COUNTY LIBRARY 
Southand-on-Bra District Library 



simtstt 

■Upjrtetnant 
arJ j lii 


WARWICKSHIRE ' 
COUNj Y COUNCIL 


-Tairtct TlErery. _ 

or t|io Essex County . Library 


l0I PurihBr par 
ion 



.. .onus ava ._ 
nghm. County 




dona, 


- _- i -. ^blQ r Prom 1 ' 

&ast»*vi* 


»-• 


HEREFORD A WORCESTER 

| (County Council ufj ' 


CFi 

SPL 

Couniy , Library Sendee: 

cm? kvlnjo s^pftinojit, 
user’s car aUowBncd. . 



MODERN 
FIRST EDITIONS 


On e-thousand- It e in 
calqloguo wllh bihiloflrpphy 
supplement on request from 


: ; t 4 ‘ JOi 

■■ r 1i CULLi 


8h • 
*STRt£X v 
LONDON, EC3 


^iBsasapvM.iiUi 

HlfiTony, LltoraiUro.' 
csfilr 


lOTORY. Litoral Uro. Art . and 

csiBlpgiics ,io sued.— 3 

El * ,,owa, '■ ** eo(ir|s Parade, 


RSVIBW and Dlhs: 
' con d 111 


and olhsr books in fins 

'ffi.. M-wfe.-.o 1 !* 


SHBF»f ARoa for h' 
books, 303 Roys 



it deal Jit eld 
MO 

iM 



LIST. — - A rori 

O old rero nn .... 
ibis for calloc 


BOOK cataloguafl lisucd. 
.shun lrtsrasls.—J. wL... 
Old Elvot. Ourhara Cily. 


■pHunbl. 

Bpoclalltt booksnllcre.— 

nUiEEFBiraZ: 


him . 

Ml, Ecclcgllolds 
a Fiction#. 


I'J: 



aeTBCTIVB/Myaioiy/Cklnia Flcilon# 
Larneii atack In over , 

• 100,000 vela. J) dppolniruenl 

•MfcKTSfeifti 


LECTURES ( MEETINGS 


Em fn 

'ossa 






V REMINDER 

Copy for Classified 
Advert! Bemen to - ip the . : ■ 
;.!TltS Should arrive < : 

K6t later lljan 10^-Q aim 
Monday pr^edlng the -. 
'date of publication" 





ily_ Fa: 


ft 


mSS 


. Re AiK-MnEU* 1 ' 

ft 

bought Slid sSidr • 

'kk CON D- HARD BOOKS. -^smd - for 
grtilosue. — »»# T. Clarke. Jordon 
,. . Pitnoy. La ng port, Bononl. 



„ Dioks. 

Jos, Mating 


and mil-ur-prlgt boo ... . 


FiNtfi vtudorti • ^rlitoio Praia nooks 
’• including llama from Aehonden 
Qrogynoq. .NonMuch. Olfklj 


Don’t enlsa », • 


• KELMSCOTT HOUSE - 


MSCOTT HOI 
COLLOQUY. 



l\ 




"^'si&nM'hd^^riJcoiiham ,Mx. 


Q. Hall. 



‘• Morris *tid Media evnUanw— * 
sR-'- *tion ta . ■ , 

fes tael,' Buffs i Lunth, aw.. 1 


RARB ART/C OLLE 

>, swa?." fiimwsffllcnisi 


. Mlal Book 
onlan Roadi- 


16, 


SACHEVERELtr SITWELL 

a. 'moro.bgbklll" r^4^| 



rgan. 


hpntai 


pnttonitrs 























